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M. Cousin, of French university celebrity, has published a 
work, intitled “ Cours de Philosophie et de [ Histoire.” In this 
work the author has said much concerning the nature of ideas. 
The great end of philosophy he states, is the full development 
of thought, and in developed thought men possess ideas— 
rectified ideas. With regard to the acquisitions comprehended 
under this small word, and so hard to obtain, the great teacher 
of the youth of France delivers himself as follows: ‘ Ideas, 
‘ gentlemen, are alone the proper object of philosophy—of the 
‘ world of philosophy. But you are not to suppose that ideas 
‘ represent anything beside themselves, or that it is by reason 
‘ of their likeness to that which they are supposed to represent 
‘that we confide in them: ideas represent nothing—absolutely 
‘ nothing but themselves. There is nothing intelligible but ideas. 
‘They are a manner of being proper to the eternal reason.’ 
Some of our readers will marvel at this language ; and truly it 
would be marvellous if they did not. If these expressions 
have any meaning, the meaning must be—that ideas, the pure 


abstractions which that word denotes, comprehend all we can 
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know of the Creator or the created, of God or the universe. 
Of course, the worshipper of these pure abstractions—a worship 
which we may better designate by the term Ideolatry, than by 
any other—must be the only wise religionist, the only philo- 
sophical theologian! Preposterous as such an assumption 
may be deemed, it exhibits the germ and substance of that 
pseudo-religious philosophy which is now presenting itself as 
the great antagonist to Christianity through every part of 
Christendom. In university lectures, both in France and Ger- 
many, it is broached under the thinnest possible disguise, and 
often without the semblance of a covering; and in general 
society, it is diffused, along with our literature and science, in 
a thousand diluted and insidious forms, over nearly the whole 
of Europe, and wherever European influence extends. It is 
this worship of ‘ ideality—if we may borrow that term from 
the phrenologist—which has disposed not a few learned men 
to reject Christianity altogether, or to practise every sort of 
critical legerdemain for the purpose of extruding from the 
sacred Scriptures whatever may not be deduced from their own 
abstract and necessary conceptions of time and space. It is to 
the fascinating influence of those solitary regions in which such 
ideas are realized, that we must trace, for the greater part at 
least, those singular developments of thought which constitute 
the history of the systems generally known under the name of 
Anti-supernaturalism, Neology, and Rationalism. The first of 
these words is too unwieldy ever to come into common use ; 
the second is unmeaning ; and to the third, as it is likely to be 
understood generally, we feel the strongest repugnance. To 
describe the system adverted to as being by eminence rational, 
would be to concede the honour of the reasonable to opinions 
which, in our judgment, are in no small degree the reverse of 
the reasonable. If understood as denoting a philosophy which 
inculcates a reliance upon reason to the exclusion of revelation, 
its use would be just and harmless, but that is by no means the 
idea which it is most likely to suggest. Seeing, therefore, that 
the whole of the knowledge which this philosophy professes to 
communicate is a knowledge of ideas, were we so presump- 
tuous as to suppose that it could become us to attempt to dis- 
tinguish it by some better name, we should be inclined to 
describe it as—AIdeology. This term, we think, would be 
appropriate to a science which treats purely of ideas; and 
ideas, as we have scen, and as we shall further see, are the 
beginning and the end of Transcendentalism. 

Our intention in this article is to trace the progress, and to 
point attention to some of the effects of this system. The 
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struggle in respect to religion throughout Christendom, is a 
struggle between theologians and philosophers. Sometimes 
the attacks of the latter are made in a direct form, but more 
frequently in a shape which masks approach, and secures to the 
assailant of revealed truth all the advantage of a surprise. 
The philosophers who find it possible to make some noise in 
the world are not numerous; but the pack generally following 
at the heels of such men cannot so well be numbered. In 
these times, also, bad as they may be, it is not quite so safe to 
preach downright atheism, as to insinuate speculations which 
look wistfully that way. 


It was inevitable that the protestant Reformation should bring 
its evils along with its good. When the passions of men are 
up their morals are in danger. Religious controversy furnishes 
no exception to this rule. The storms of the Reformution were, 
in a measure, inseparable from its displays of human infirmity. 
The times were rude, the enemy was unscrupulous, and the 
men of the early protestant church, born in such times and 
exposed to such adversaries, naturally became the sort of 
persons exhibited in history. The manner of Luther himself 
often tended to stimulate rather than to repress the boisterous 
passions of his followers. Hence, abuse too frequently supplied 
the place of argument, and hatred of an opponent seemed to 
leave but sorry space to the pure love of truth. The usual 
effect followed. To conquer was more an object of solicitude 
than any nice regard to consistency in the selection of means 
to that end. 

The influence of Melancthon, as surviving that of Luther, 
was favourable to the moral aspect of church controversies in 
his time. But subsequent to his decease, the evil adverted to 
sunk deeper than before ; and to the bad passions and intolerant 
proceedings of protestants toward each other, which ensued, 
we must ascribe not only the complete check which was every- 
where given to protestantism, but the revival of that catholicism 
on the one hand, and the origin of that unchristian philosophy 
on the other, between which the reformed churches have now 
to maintain their ground amidst no ordinary peril. The 
maxim —‘ By their fruit ye shall know them, all men can 
apply ; and the question—‘ What do ye more than others ?” is 
one naturally urged when men claim to be accounted either 
better or wiser than their neighbours. We do not think with 
the poet, that the man cannot be religiously wrong who is 
morally right; but, on the other hand, we are only too well 
convinced that contention about modes and creeds—even the 
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best mode and the best creed—may be the work of the bigot or 

the knave, or of men partaking too largely of both those quali- 

ties. Even in the times of the reformers, little zeal was evinced 

in the study of the ethics of the gospel compared with what was 

manifested in the cause of its supposed institutes and theo- 

logical doctrine. Even then, to set forth a right creed, and to 

uphold a pure worship, was too generally regarded as the 

achievement which must, as a matter of course, take everything 
pure along with it. But far, indeed, was the practical from 
keeping full pace with the theoretical. Hence, the mild and 
modest dispositions which might have prompted men to mutual 
candour and forbearance, were overpowered by those more 
fiery tempers which obtained the applause of unflinching pyrin- 
ciple, of a bold honesty in the war against Antichrist. So 
much care did men bestow on the framework of religion, so 
little on the power that should have given it motion and effect. 

The history of the controversy respecting the eucharist, 
which took place during the time of Luther, and divided the 
young protestant world into three hostile parties, affords melan- 
choly evidence of this marked error in the spirit of those days. 
The controversy in respect to the eucharist was followed, 
after the age of Luther, by others relating to justification; to 
the moral effect of the fall on the condition of human nature ; 
to the descent of Christ into hell; and to the obligation of the 
moral law; all of which were disgraced by similar one-sidedness 
and asperity, and produced similar mischiefs. The learning 
and power that should have been employed in extending their 
common interests as protestants, were thus suffered to collapse 
upon themselves, and served to exhibit them in the edifying 
light of men in the act of beg devoured one of another. 

Our own age is an age of change—of passionate movement, 
and the common effect is too observable among us. No party 
is exempt from it. Nonconformists, we regret to say, exhibit 
their share of this weakness ; and of what is passing elsewhere 
we may judge from the work, intitled ‘ Letters to a Layman,’ 
placed at the head of this article. Mr. Dewar complains heavily 
of the narrow temper evinced by the protestant controversialists 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; but so far as the 
reasoning of this volume is concerned, presents, in his own 
person, a striking example of the evil which he condemns. 
“We find one eminent divine, says My. Dewar, ‘ publishing a 
“work to prove that Calvinists agree with papists and Turks, 
“and the celebrated Hutter replying, in terms of unmeasured 
‘abuse, to the lrenicum of Parzus, and accusing him of 
“heresy and atheism for no other crime than that he had dared 
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‘ to suggest that a compromise between two parties who were 
‘ then at issue concerning the matter of Christ’s presence in the 
‘ eucharist, might yet be effected” All this is, no doubt, very 
lamentable ; but Mr. Dewar himself has published a volume, 
the great drift of which is ‘ to prove that Protestants agree with 
Rationalists,’ and to identify the former with the latter through- 
out, simply because they hold something in common—namely, 
the right of private judgment! Can Mr. Dewar fail to see that 
in thus setting forth an alleged consequence of a principle as 
the proper and formal] doctrine of the persons holding that 
principle, he has descended to the worst vice in the history of 
those controversies, the faults of which he has been at so much 
pains to expose? What would this writer think if we were to 
describe him as a papist, and as abetting the foulest deeds of 
the Inquisition, because, in our judgment, his notions in regard 
to church power, if carried out consistently, would lead to such 
results? Yet in this we should do no more—not a jot—than 
extend to Mr. Dewar the measure which he has meted to his 
brethren. But we shall have occasion to take a further esti- 
mate of our author's pretensions to logic and candour. 
Protestantism, rude and deteriorated as it was on the Con- 
tinent towards the close of the seventeenth century, was little 
prepared to deal with the revived cathelisism, or vith the new 


spirit of unbelief, which then begar té felt’ 
through society. That cold protestens orthedoxy, indeed, 


when, as the religion of the letter, it Hid reaehed a pons ot 
depression sufficiently low, called forth a reaction, on the'side 
of religion as enlisting the affections, and as having its home in 
the heart. The labours of such truly evangelical men as 
Spener and Arndt produced this revival ; but, like our own 
methodism, this ‘ pictist? movement, as it is called, though it 
took its rise within the church, soon seceded from it, and 
became known as the religion of a sect rather than as the 
religion of protestants. Such was the origin of the Moravians. 
Had these devout communities remained in the church, and 
succeeded in imbuing it with their spirit, German theology 
might have possessed a heart as well as a head; and animated 
with the intelligence and ardour of the German mind, might 
have presented a bold and effective front both to the mocking 
infidelity of Voltaire, and to the more disguised and _philo- 
sophical infidelity of later times. 

Such, however, were the relations between the civil power 
and the clergy in most of the protestant states, that so happy a 
result could not have been within the expectation of any man. 
In the beginning, the conflict of protestantism was with the old 
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power of priesthood; but having nobly broken the yoke of the 
priest, it basely fell under that of the magistrate. While the 
ervour of the Reformation lasted, protestant clergymen often 
figured as royal chaplains and diplomatists, and in discharging 
their duties as court preachers sometimes presumed to be 
rather uncourtly. But before the close of the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth, everything of that sort had disappeared. Grave, 
stern men, in black cloaks, and with long beards, were suc- 
ceeded by jovial hunters, and by female attendants of whom 
the less that is said the better. Nothing could be more pitiable 
than the worldly subserviency of the protestant clergy through- 
out the German states about the middle of the last century. 
Coarse and licentious country squires, we are told, often con- 
ferred livings on the poor Candidatus Theologie, on condition that 
he should marry the paid-off chamber-maid, or the cast-off mis- 
tress. The worthy people of Hildburghausen were so scandalized 
by the commonness of this practice, that in 1746 they passed a 
law which required every ecclesiastic, at his induction, to take 
the following oath :—‘ I swear, that in order to obtain this ap- 
pointment, I have not promised to marry a certain woman!’ 
Rabner, in his ‘ Letters,’ and Thiimmel, in his ‘ Wilhelmina, 
directed their satire against this reputable custom. But this 
usége. and -many ‘resembling it, found a fuller exposure in 
Niéolai’s : novel, uhder tle name of ‘ Sabaldus Nothanker,’ 
Preachers ~vere- comntonly. so dependent on some petty court- 
ling er :princeling, gud: otter on the mistresses and other de- 
pendents of such men, that the slightest offence given to any of 
these parties was frequently enough to bring upon the poor 
ecclesiasti¢ a most unceremonious dismission. In England, and 
in other countries, Protestant churchmen and Romish priests 
have often vied with each other in their biddings for the support 
of the civil power. In Germany, the priests of Dillingen wrote 
eloquently, to prove that no order of men had ever shown them- 
selves more devoted to the wishes of absolutism than the Society 
of Jesus; but Pfaff, Bishop of Tiibingen, soon made it appear, 
that, to the honour of the Lutherans, the Jesuits themselves had 
never been more servile in the pursuit of court favour. Dr. Masius, 
a chaplain of Copenhagen, wrote a book to show that princes 
should become Lutherans, not so much from religious motives 
as from a regard to their temporal ascendancy, seeing that to 
Lutheranism pertained the glory of having annihilated the rival 
power of priesthood, and of vesting the civil ruler, as by divine 
right, with all the authority of bishop, pope, and emperor! That 
right-hearted German, Thomasius, dared to insist, in opposition 
to this courtly calumniator, that religion really has another and 
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a higher mission than to strengthen the hands of absolute 
power. But the noble book of which this was the substance, 
was construed as a crimen lese magestatis. In Copenhagen, it 
was burnt by the hangman, and the author, having suffered the 
confiscation of his property, was obliged to flee from Leipzig to 
escape imprisonment, and probably something worse. 

Since those times, the customs of the churches of Germany 
have become somewhat more decent, but their dependence on 
the pleasure of the civil power is as complete as ever. The 
clerical consistories still existing may seem to possess some 
authority, but it is everywhere more apparent than real. In 
those countries, the church has not even the poor honour of 
being regulated in its affairs by the acts of a parliament. It 
is the complete creature of cabinets. From the cabinet, the 
clergy receive the liturgy they shall use, the vestments they 
shall wear, the texts from which they shall preach, and even 
directions as to the manner in which they shall apply the word 
of God according to the circumstances of the times. Such has 
been the fruit of the system which supposes that men are born 
Christians as they are born Pagans or Mohammedans, and which 
assigns them their ecclesiastical relations accordingly. In this 
manner, all that was reputable in the office of the old priesthood 
died out, and a multitude of subservient state functionaries in 
black uniforms came into their place. Such was the pass of 
ecclesiastical affairs in Germany a hundred years since, and as 
regards independence, they are very little better now, though 
the hour of change would seem to be at hand. Hitherto, 
the majority of that quiet-loving people have appeared to side 
with Dr. Masius rather than with Thomasius. The natural effect 
of this Krastian leprosy was, that the people became strangers 
to all religious earnestness, in common with their pastors, and 
all sank together into the state which, as that generally prevalent, 
is too well known by the name—ZJndifferentism. 

In this state was the German, and, indeed, the Continental 
Protestantism generally, when Voltaire and his coadjutors began 
their labours. The effect produced on this purer form of Chris- 
tianity—as we still deem it—by the Infidelity of France, and 
subsequently by the Ideology of Germany, is a matter of in- 
quiry deserving attention. 

During the age of Voltaire, free-thinking made its way in 
Germany very much as a matter of fashion. To Frederick the 
Second, Christianity had been an object of hatred from his 
youth, and years did little to abate that feeling. It was not 
enough that he should be both king and hero—he aspired 
also to the honours of a sage. He surrounded himself with 
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French philosophers — sceptics, materialists, and atheists. 
Sometimes he appeared to regret the extremes of his satellites, 
and would place a check on their extravagance by venturing 
so far as to profess himself a deist. Full licence was given to 
the press. The most mischievous productions of France were 
freely translated into German. These works made their appear- 
ance, for the most part, in wretched print, and on coarse paper ; 
but they were not the less read by persons above the vulgar on 
that account. Those who well understand these matters say, 
we have only to compare the memoirs of the Prussian Freiherr 
Von Péllnitz with the poems of Hofimannswaldau to see what 
a change had come over the national taste, and to what an 
extent French immorality and licentiousness had obtained a 
footing at the German courts, among the German nobility, and 
in the German towns. During the reign of Frederick the 
Great, Schiimmel, a writer whose talents should not have been 
so soon forgotten, wrote a book which he called ‘ The Little 
Voltaire, in which he exposed the Antichristian opinions and 
feelings which Germany was then generally adopting from 
France. He makes mention of atheistical associations existing 
at that time in the Germun universities, and gives an account 
of many works in which the lesser apostles of blasphemy vied 
with each other in their would-be cleverness, coarseness, and 
profanity. The man who first distinguished himself among the 
Germans as an apostle of this school was Karl Friedrich Bahrdt. 
Strange to say, this man was a clergyman, and would fain 
have continued such while employing himself in filling the 
mind of the common people with the utmost contempt of Chris- 
tianity, by commending the principles of Voltaire and Rousseau 
to their admiration in the low form adapted to their aptitudes 
and tastes. But that a man so occupied should be allowed to 
retain the office and emolument of a Christian pastor was some- 
thing too bad to be endured even by German indifferentism. 
This man died at Halle, in 1792, where he had lived for some 
time as an innkeeper. He was a shallow fellow, and owed his 
notoriety to a certain rude, heedless, and fiery temper, which 
fitted him for the kind of popularity which he obtained. Mau- 
villon, of Leipzic, gave himself to the same kind of employment, 
but he was a person of still less capacity, and of less popular 
force than Bahrdt. In 1783, Wiinsch, the naturalist, published 
his Antichristian book, intitled ‘ Horus.’ But the man who 
surpassed all others in the licence and bitterness of his attacks 
on everything Christian was Paalzow, a zealot, about ten years 
younger than Bahrdt and Mauvillon. He denounced the God 
of the Christians as a bloodthirsty monster, and pursued his 
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course with the unrestrained rage of a sans-culotte. To such 
men the Wolfenbiittel fragments, written by Reimarus, and edited 
by Lessing, furnished a constant supply of materials. The 
acuteness and power of that work raised it far above the writings 
of the men before named. But in this instance, as in many 
beside, it soon appeared that the higher order of spirits had 
been catering for the lower. Men who write on such subjects 
in the manner of scholars, should not presume that scholars 
only will be found to avail themselves of the fruit of their 
labour. ‘It is a peculiar feature of the mob, says Menzel, 
‘ that they dress themselves in the cast-off clothes of the higher 
‘ ranks, and then parade them after their own manner.’ But the 
French Revolution, and other causes, gave a powerful check to 
this form of unbelief. The upper classes soon returned to a 
general avowal of their faith in the supernatural claims of the 
Christian Scriptures ; not a few of them inclined to Catholicism ; 
and the deistical and atheistical doctrines of France were almost 
confined to the classes who came into nearest contact with the 
licentiousness of the French soldiery, and who most resembled 
them. 

But it is, in part, to this reaction that we must trace the 
origin and progress of that philosophy in Germany which has 
since proved so injurious to the interests of revealed truth. 
With the beginning of this new school, the name of Kant is 
especially associated. Fichte, his disciple and successor, holds 
a conspicuous place in the same connexion. It is true, the 
labours of these authors had been preceded by those of Leibnitz 
and Wolf. The former was a native of Leipzic, but spent 
much time in England, France, and other countries. He was 
born in 1646, and lived to 1716. His writings show that deism 
had powerfully affected the upper and middle classes through- 
out Europe in his time. The object of his metaphysical phi- 
losophy was to make it appear that there is nothing in the 
doctrines of a modified Calvinism that may not be made to 
harmonize with sound philosophy. His aim, after the manner 
of the better class of our own latitudinarian divines, was to foil 
the enemy at his own weapons, by demonstrating to the sceptics 
of those times that Christianity, in the moderate Calvinistic 
sense of it, is reasonable. Wolf followed in the same track, 
and together they did good service for a while. Arminianism 
never recovered from the attempt thus made to divest Calvinism 
of its extreme representations, and to exhibit its consistency 
with fact, experience, and Scripture. But the confluence of 
agencies tending in that age to introduce and strengthen 
every form of irreligion, proved much too powerful to be more 
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than partially resisted by the Leibnitz-Wolfian philosophy. 
Hence the ascendancy obtained by Kant and Fichte. 
Concerning the philosophical system of these celebrated per- 
sons, German students tell us that it is in vain to attempt any 
simplification of it that shall be readily, if at all, intelligible to 
an English understanding. We must, however, be allowed to 
say, that we are not to be duped by any pretence of this sort. 
We are self-complacent enough to think, that there was really 
nothing in the brain of these Teutonic chiefs which may not be 
made to have its place in our own—if it should not happen to 
be there already. If the systems of these persons cannot be 
made plain to us, we must be excused if we suspect that this 
happens because they have never been able to make them plain 
even to themselves. It may be that everything which appears 
like obscurity, or contradiction, or absurdity in the metaphysics 
of these Transcendentalists, is only so much proof of their pro- 
fundity and of our shallowness. But we are very misgiving on 
that point, inasmuch as we fear, that should we surrender our 
understandings at a bidding of this sort in favour of transcen- 
dentalism, it may not prove an easy thing to put a stop to this 
kind of demand upon us, and we may find ourselves at the mercy 
of every dreamer who shall choose to set up his idle crotchets 
as proofs of his infallibility. Indeed, on this ground, we are 
not sure that it may not become us to place Jacob Bohme far 
higher in the elysium of philosophers than Kant himself. We 
have no faith in these esoteric pretensions. We are not pre- 
pared to admit that certain gentlemen must be very wise, seeing 
they are so forward in pronouncing all other men fools. Such a 
royal road to intellectual eminence would be very unnatural and 
very mischievous, and we do not believe that it exists. The 
man who has arrived at certainty, can explain, step by, step, 
how he has reached it ; and if we are to give credit to his sup- 
posed certainties, we demand that this explanation should be 
given. There are departments in science, the ultimate positions 
of which no man must hope to understand except as the result 
of long previous study and training. But we deny that this is 
the case with metaphysics. Here the mechanism to be ex- 
amined is within us. ‘The appeal is to our own consciousness ; 
and though in this case, as in others, practice may bring skill, 
the latter is not so much dependent on the former in this con- 
nexion as in most beside. Even Fichte was charged with not 
understanding his great master, to which he replied—‘ As to not 
* understanding Kant, I do not account that as implying any 
‘ reproach, for I hold—and this I am prepared to repeat on 
‘ every proper occasion—I hold the writings of that philosopher 
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‘to be altogether unintelligible to any one who does not know 
‘beforehand what they contain.’ So that the object of the 
great instructor Kant was not to impart knowledge, but merely 
to simplify and systematize the knowledge which his readers had 
already in possession. D’Alembert, we think, spoke justly 
when he said, ‘ what we learn from a good work on mental 
‘ science can be no more than a reminiscence of what the mind 
‘ previously knew. Hence we may say of good authors in this 
‘ department what has been said of those who excel in the art 
‘ of writing—that in reading them every one is apt to imagine 
‘that he himself could have written in the same manner.’ 
Gravely,—strongly, then, do we demur to the assumption that 
the Transcendentalists are the only men of their generation, and 
that all beside are children. Indeed, without detracting from 
the great merits of this class of writers, we shrewdly suspect 
that much of the fame which has attended them may be traced 
to the very obscurity of their productions ; nor can we wholly 
acquit them of the folly—to call things by their mildest names 
—of practising somewhat on the weakness of their readers from 
their foresight of this probable result. 

Immanuel Kant was born at Koningsberg, in Prussia, in 
1724.* His studies in natural philosophy, and in moral and 
mental science, were prosecuted from his youth with great 
ardour and with extraordinary sagacity. His work, intitled 
‘A Critical Inquiry into the Nature of Pure Reason, set forth 
the philosophical system subsequently so celebrated. It was 
not published until 1781. Kant studied the English language, 
that he might become thoroughly acquainted with the writings 
of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, and his Critical Inquiry was 
designed, according to his own statement, as a refutation of the 
philosophical scepticism of the writer last named. The phi- 
losopher of Koningsberg, as he is called, was a person of great 
simplicity of character, and generally estimable, but spoke of 
his new system in a tone of confidence and self-reliance which 
has been too closely imitated by his followers. To use his 


* On the whole subject of this article much interesting information may be 
found in Menzel’s ‘ History of German Literature,’ but his caprice and prejudice 
render him an unsafe guide to the English reader. Bowen’s ‘ Critical Essays’ 
(Boston) furnish a much more trustworthy account of the philosophy both of Ger- 
many and France. But a just idea of the writings of the transcendentalists can 
hardly be obtained apart from some study of their own writings. The work of 
Kant, intitled ‘ Religion within the boundary of Pure Reason,’ and another, in- 
titled ‘ The Metaphysics of Ethics,’ have been translated by Mr. Semple, and both 
volumes contain a large porticn of readable and valuable matter; but we cannot 
speak in the same terms of the ‘ Critique on Pure Reason,’ a translation of which 
has been published by Mr. Pickering. 
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own language—all metaphysicians were solemnly and rightfully 
suspended from their office until the fundamental error of their 
systems should be satisfactorily exposed, and their science 
should be placed by his own labours on a basis equally fatal to 
the dogmatist on the one hand and the sceptic on the other. 
It was well to speak thus largely, for otherwise the demand 
made on the patience and toil of the student, by this new teacher, 
might have sufficed to deter even the mind of a German from 
attempting to reach the promised land. So cumbrous and 
cloudy was this performance, that in no other country could it 
have obtained the smallest share of attention. But to the Ger- 
man, toil is pleasure, difficulty an incentive, and the confident 
promise of a better resting-place both for religion and philo- 
sophy was especially welcome to a people who felt the old 
groundwork in both to be fast sliding away from them, and who 
were by no means of a temperament to judge the absence of all 
religion an advantage. ‘The system of Kant was to supply a 
religion ; but its great charm was, that, in effect, it left his 
countrymen at liberty to create and elaborate a religion for 
themselves, purely according to their own taste. It spoke of 
settling questions of this nature by laws as certain as those of 
geometry, and of reducing both doubt and belief to the rules of 
an exact science. Nothing could be more tempting to the 
German intellect, and the bait was cast with a signal measure 
of success. 

We are aware there are persons who talk of the system of 
Kant as favourable to religion—who speak of him as the ‘ pious’ 
sage of Koningsberg; and his own works contain much that 
might be cited in proof of the correctness of these representa- 
tions. But the man who began to write with the design of 
refuting the scepticism of Hume, ended in the adoption of a 
system of scepticism even more comprehensive and thorough- 
going than that of the Scotch philosopher. The initiative and 
great principle of the philosophy of Kant was, that all our 
knowledge is subjective, not objective—that is, that it does not 
come to the mind from without, but is put upon external things, 
as forms belonging to the mind itself; that we know nothing of 
the nature of things from their phenomena, only that they have 
such phenomena as seen through the powers of perception 
which we happen to possess. Change these powers endlessly, 
and to us the nature of things would change endlessly, and our 
doom would be that of an endless scepticism. From the very 
necessity laid upon our faculties, making it unavoidable that we 
should see things as we do see them, it is inferred that the 
things themselves are not what they seem to be, but that these 
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appearances are all made necessary by modes of perception 
which generate such appearances. The laws of our constitu- 
tion, in this respect, are one thing, the real nature of objects is 
another ; and it is impossible to bridge the space between them, 
so as to show that our ideas are representative ideas. This is 
alleged even in respect to the necessary ideas of time and space. 
We cannot conceive of the non-existence of time or space; but 
this is no evidence to us that they exist, it only shows that we 
are so constituted as to be incapable of escaping from the ideas 
of their existence. The ideas are ours; of the objects to which 
they are supposed to relate, we know nothing — can know 
nothing. 

Some of our readers will begin to see, by this time, what was 
meant by M. Cousin, when he assured the students of the 
College of France that ideas are the one object of philosophy, 
and at the same time informed the said students, for their com- 
fort, that ‘ideas represent nothing—absolutely nothing, but 
themselves.’ Strange as this language may sound, we can vouch 
for it as being pure Kanteanese ; and if Ideology be not the most 
fitting name for such philosophy, we shall be among the first to 
thank the man who may supply us with a better. 

The substance of all this is borrowed. It is the system of 
Berkeley under another name, with an appendage called Pure 
Reason—concerning which we shall have to speak presently—and 
the whole being used so as to substitute, at best, the ethics of a 
mere deism in the place of Christianity. The zealous Kantean, 
indeed, will perhaps reply that the great philosopher never 
meant that men should discredit the existence of matter, and 
that he appended a dissertation to the second edition of his 
‘ Inquiry’ for the express purpose of proving its existence. 
True—but what sceptic out of Bedlam ever pretended that it 
became men to have no sort of faith in the existence of a material 
world? The most extravagant speculators of this school con- 
tent themselves with averring that we have not sufficient evidence 
that the testimony supplied by our senses in this respect is 
not illusive ; and with regard to Kant’s argument to prove the 
existence of matter, it is not only wholly out of place in the 
en nexion in which he has published it, but, as a performance, 
we concur with those who say of it, that if it was understood 
by its author, it has never been understood by a second person. 
The man who would prove that the world is a reality, while in- 
sisting that time and space are only ideas, must be something 
of a conjuror. The conclusion of the argument in the critique 
en pure reason, as bearing on theology, is, that the freedom of 
the will, the immortality of the soul, and even the being of a 
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‘God, are points in regard to which the philosopher has no more 
means of certainty than the vulgar; that the arguments for and 
against those opinions admit equally of refutation ; and that the 
rational posture of the mind, accordingly, in relation to those 
momentous speculations, is that of neither believing nor dis- 
believing. Subsequently, indeed, our philosopher became 
alarmed at the tendency ascribed to his opinions, and in his 
treatise on Practical Reason, published some years after his 
treatise on Pure Reason, he introduced the great primary truths 
above named, but introduced them, not as doctrines that could 
be proved, but as points which must be admitted as the 
necessary basis of an ethical system. When a man has re- 
duced all things, by means of his philosophy, to the same dark 
level of scepticism, and when, on finding that his fellow men 
cannot be made to fall in love with this universe of uncertainty, 
he begins to select from the all-things that are doubtful this 
thing, and that, and the other, which, for the convenience of his 
system, shall not be so accounted, we must say that, to our way 
of thinking, such a course of proceeding is little short of a 
mockery of human intelligence. 

During some time, the Antichristian spirit of this philosophy 
was only partially manifest. Much of its early influence may be 
attributed to this fact. . But as it passed into other hands, the 
uses in this respect to which it might be applied were suffi- 
ciently discovered. 

The following passage, also, will suffice to show that there 
is little in the course of modern Rationalism which had not been 
suggested by the writings of Kant. The extract is from a 
chapter intitled ‘ The Pure Ethical Belief is the Expounder of 
all Ecclesiastical Creeds whatsoever.’ 


‘ Our readers are already aware that, although a church wants one 
most important mark of its being the true church—viz., a valid claim 
of universality, when founded on revealed tenets, inasmuch as their 
historical groundwork, though clothed in writing, spread far and wide, 
and thus guaranteed to the latest posterity, never can become the 
object of a joint and universally exceptionless conviction; still, such 
is the inbred infirmity of mankind as always to require for the last 
abstractions—the grounds and ideas of naked reason—some tangible 
cover and conformation from the testimony of observation and experi- 
ence, (a consideration to which, in introducing any doctrine, intended 
to be of catholic reception, an eye is always to be had ;) and hence 
some one ecclesiastico-historical creed from among those already ex- 
tant must be made available for that purpose. 

‘ Successfully to combine with this @ posteriori belief, which, it 
would seem, chance had thrown into our hands, a stable moral faith, will 
depend mainly on the exegetical mode in which the revealed text is 
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expounded and unfolded ; which must receive a perpetual interpretation, 

arallel to the known practical behests of the religion of pure reason. 
The theoretical and speculative parts of any church creed are, for us, 
devoid of moral interest, unless they assist us, and are found conducive 
to the discharge of all our duties gua divinely commanded, (regard 
had to the imperatives of morality, as if they were divine command- 
ments, being in fact the very essence of all religion.) An interpreta- 
tion of this sort may, no doubt, not only frequently seem, but often 
really be strained; and yet the text must be thus forced into a moral 
dress, in preference to the verbal and literal meaning, whenever this 
last savours nothing of morality, or perhaps tends even to snap our 
moral springs. 

‘ Upon reflection it will be found that this has been done both in 
ancient and modern times, with every variety of Sacred Scriptures; and 
that prudent, honest-minded teachers had continued so long to gloss 
and refine upon the text, that they at length brought it very nearly to 
square with the general precepts of morality. The sages of Greece 
and Rome acted thus with their fabulous histories of the gods, and the 
coarsest polytheism was gradually sublimated into a symbolic repre- 
sentation of one divine essence. The vicious pranks of the gods, as 
well as the wild but beautiful fancies of the poets, were first shrouded, 
and then presented to view under a mysterious apparel, that made the 
popular belief approach the semblance of a sensible and edifying mo- 
rality. Modern Judaism—nay, Christianity itself—consists in a great 
measure of such strained senses, although in either case the contortions 
of the meaning have unquestionably led to good and needful ends. 
Mahometanism itself has been thus dealt with; and the paradise of the 
faithful, described as abounding with all sensual voluptuousness, is 
spiritualized as skilfully as the Song of Solomon. In India the same 
maxims are currently applied in interpreting the Veda—at least, when 
read to the better educated classes. That this expedient is practicable 
with so many different creeds, without always disturbing the literal 
terms of the narrative, arises hence: Long prior to any popular 
myths, there lay extant in the human mind its primeval substratum 
for religion, the first rough development of which uncultivated sus- 
ceptibility, did, during the twilight of early-dawning knowledge, tend 
merely to superstitions or hero-worships, and occasioned for their be- 
hoof just those various mythic revelations; and thus to those textures, 
woven by the plastic energies of depictive fancy, there always has 


- adhered some unconscious trait, sufficiently indicative of the character 


of their super-sensible original. Neither can such expositions be 
charged with insincerity, provided we do not insist that the sense 
given by us to the national legends, or to the holy books, was that in- 
tended by the authors; but reserving such questions for a future 
inquiry, insist only that it is possible so to construe the intendment of 
the writer. Even the reading of the Scriptures, and investigations 
into their import, have no other view than that of rendering us better 
men. Their historical part not having this effect is sheerly indifferent, 
and may be dealt with as we list: (the Historical Belief ‘ is dead, being 
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alone’—i.e., the profession of it by itself contains nothing, and leads 
to no results, but those in which we are morally unconcerned.) 

‘ Admitting that a particular document contains a divine revelation, 
the preliminary ground of credence must be, that the doctrines taught 
are worthy of God; and thereof the surest test and criterion is, that 
all Scripture given by inspiration of God must be profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and instruction in righteous- 
ness,’ &c. &c.; and since this last — the moral amendment of our 
species—is the proper aim of the religion of reason, it results that 
Natural Religion must supply the supreme canon of all Scriptural 
Exegesis. This religion it is that is ‘ the Spirit of God guiding us 
into all truth,’ and that does, by instructing and redressing the de- 
pravities of ignorance, quicken us with principles of conduct. More- 
over, it refers all the historic contents of the Scriptures to the standard 
and springs of the pure moral law of righteousness, this being that 
alone in any ecclesiastical confession which is the source and substance 
of religion proper. No searching or expounding of the Scriptures 
can at any time proceed on any other principle, ‘ and we can only find 
in them eternal life so far forth as they bear witness to this truth’*— 
Theory of Religion, book iii. sect. vi. 


No sober man will deny that our reason has something more 
to do with a document claiming to be a Divine revelation than 
to judge concerning the historical testimony in its favour. Our 
reason, no doubt, has to do with the moral substance of the 
document, and with the interpretation of its contents in a manner 
consonant with just moral sentiments. But in the theory of 
Kant, this principle is carried so far as to render any supposed 
revelation useless, except as it may take the shape of a con- 
venient fiction, and be serviceable to the priest or the statesman 
in his efforts to sustain wholesome religious or moral feeling 
in the multitude committed to his guidance. 

Fichte was a disciple of Kant, and his system is much more 
consistent than that of his master. His first work, intitled ‘ A 
Critique on all Revelation, left no room for doubt concerning 
repugnance of the new school to Christianity. The object of this 
work is to prove—to show by a process of argument amounting 
to demonstration—not only that the supposed revelation of the 
Christian is no special revelation at all, but that no such revela- 
tion has ever been given to man, or ever can be given to him. The 


* The above passage may suffice to explain the distinction recently made by M. 
D’Aubigné between a metaphysical and an historical church. By a metaphysical 
church is meant, in the language of the Germans, a religious organization based on 
ethics, or on moral grounds perceived by mere reason. An historical church is an 
organization which is determined, not by inward light, but by the authority of a 
document which has been received as historical. ‘The language has reference to 
the distinction betwecn the Rationalist and the Supra-rationalist, and has no natural 
relation to the question with which D’Aubigné has connected it. 
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substance of the author’s reasoning is, that the law set up in the 
moral nature of man is from God; that this law is necessarily 
perfect—fully adequate to all the purposes of our being ; that a 
communication purporting to be a revelation from God, if it shall 
contain more than is found in the law written within us, cannot 
be divine, inasmuch as this law within us is all-sufficient ; and 
if it be strictly the same with this law, then it must be useless, 
and cannot be in any proper sense a revelation, since a revela- 
tion supposes the making known of something that was before 
unknown. The first part of the treatise is purely ethical, and 
assumes as its basis, after the manner of Kant, the free agency 
of man, the immortality of the soul, and the existence of the 
Deity as a moral governor ; and by a course of reasoning, often 
of the most subtle and profound description, the writer would 
make it appear that man is so constituted by his Creator as to 
be, in respect to all duty, independent and self-sufficient, and 
not in circumstances to need, or even to accept, with any due 
regard to his own dignity, of aid or consolation from any power 
above himself. We scarcely need say that the assumption in 
this case, with regard to the moral state of human nature, we 
deem a fiction; and that we account the sort of religion based 
upon it as directly opposed to the religion of the Bible. The 
great object of the Ideologists—of the first and the last of them 
—is to preclude all necessity for a revelation, that they may 
deny its existence. All the parts of their system are subor- 
dinate to this, and subsidiary to it. Of course, they do not say 
that man is everywhere the perfect creature which this supposed 
law of duty requires him to be, but they maintain that any fault 
or failure in this respect must rest upon himself; that he is 
equal to the perfection of his own destiny ; and should be too 
self-reliant to think of seeking aid to help him to realize that 
destiny. The world may be a pandemonium, but it is the fault 
of men themselves if it be so, and they have only to put forth 
the earnestness of their own strong will to convert it into a 
paradise. Glorious dreaming! In short, Fichte and the leaders 
of the French revolution prosecuted their labours at the same 
time, and the one was in philosophy what the others were in 
politics. Both prophesied of a Millennium ; but one small thing 
they lacked in their great mission—the means of bringing this 
Millennium about. These unhappily were not to be found in 
the human nature on which they. speculated, but were confined 
to the paper on which they wrote, or to the baseless visions 
which it was their pleasure to indulge. How much of our 
philosophy is of a sort to remind us of the bird’s tail and the 
salt-box! All would surely be right—1P. 
NO. IV. Y 
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With regard to the evidence derived from miracles, of course 
Fichte would have been prepared to question any testimony in 
their favour to the utmost, had the exigencies of his argument 
required it. But the point from which his reasoning proceeds, 
justified him, as he supposed, in wholly disregarding such testi- 
mony, to whatever it might amount. Admitting the evidence 
with regard to an apparent supernatural event to be the 
strongest possible, Fichte would say, this event, while clearly 
not according to the laws usually operating in such cases, may 
have resulted from some cause having its place as a part of the 
great arrangement of physical causes from the beginning, and 
may have taken place accordingly without any change of 
physical law as originally disposed by the Deity ; in which case, 
the event, however exceptional to the usual course of things, 
would be no miracle. Or, supposing the event to have happened 
by the suspension of some law of nature, unless we were ac- 
quainted with all natural causes, it would be impossible we should 
know whether this event had proceeded from the intervention of 
some remoter natural cause, or from the immediate intervention 
of the cause above nature. We know not what causes not 
usually in action exist in the universe, nor can we know to 
what extent such causes may come into action upon occasions. 
Hence it follows, that though a miracle may be possible, it is 
not possible that man should know it to be such, even when 
placed before him with the clearest evidence of which his present 
faculties may take cognizance. The point to which this reason- 
ing conducts us is, that we should attribute an apparent miracle 
to any cause rather than to a supernatural one; and be prepared 
to believe anything, rather than believe that we possess a revelation 
from heaven in the supernatural or commonly understood sense. 

But the millinery of Paris is hardly more changeable than 
the philosophy of Germany. There are certain rules of taste 
which French ladies never violate, and there are certain prin- 
ciples of philosophy which are common to all the schools of 
German Ideology from the times of Kant to our own. But this 
continuity in the main admits, in both cases, of endless modifi- 
cation in what is subordinate. We have seen that the great 
point among our disputatious neighbours has been, virtually to 
extrude the authority of revelation—but they have not been by 
any means agreed with regard to the sort of religion which 
should come into the room of that which revelation has incul- 
cated. In the attempt to settle this question, we see philoso- 
phers, and whole schools of the wise, labour with great earnest- 
ness, and succeed each other with wonderful rapidity. Kant 
had scarcely become famous before Fichte stood at his side 
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ready to push him from the throne ; and when the large promises 
of Fichtianism came to be seen side by side with its small per- 
formance, men began to look askance at it, as being something 
of a cheat, much as they did at the French Revolution. 

The great names in philosophy since that time are those of 
Schelling and Hegel. It was not pleasant to some men to see 
all the sagacious labours of Kant end in the poor confession— 
‘ I know that I know nothing. The patient workman, indeed, 
bowed to this necessity like a philosopher, but it seemed 
a hard necessity nevertheless. The age was a philosophical 
one, and the man was of it; but it was a dreary thing to look 
on all his toil as yielding no better fruit than the separa- 
tion of earth from heaven, and of man from his Maker. 
For his labours did not put even deism in the place of 
Christianity, but rather a mere humanism—humanity itself— 
constituting man the beginning and the end of all things to 
man. To call on this being, so conditioned, to become a great 
and noble creature—and both Kant and Fichte did so call on 
him—was certainly to expect much from little, and to dream of 
reaping where they had not sown, of gathering where they had 
not strawed. The course of Fichte tended still more than that 
of Kant to this proud and miserable isolation of humanity. 
Schelling had been the disciple of Fichte, but his system is a 
kind of philosophical Puseyism—a re-action against the cold, 
severe, unhistorical, unromantic, revolutionary system of his 
master. It not only restores the connexion between subject 
and object, re-establishing confidence between the mind and 
nature, but insists on their identity. Thus the great gulf which 
separated between consciousness and the external was taken 
away. The mind of man and the universe about him are 
equally existences—nay, they not only possess equal existence, 
the mind, the world, and God, are all one existence. Thus the 
system which recognised God nowhere, has been exchanged for 
one which finds him everywhere; the world wholly without 
God, is succeeded by another in which all is God. Systems 
which retained the barest possible theism, have given place to 
others which are impregnated throughout with Pantheism. 
Many, however, who adopt the warmer and more imaginative 
system of Schelling, adopt it with modifications. Some, in the 
manner of Oken, find their God in nature alone; others, in 
the manner of Hegel, find him in mind alone ; and others, in the 
manner of Eschenmayer, insist that nature is one, and that 
mind is one, and that God is distinct in both, and still present 
in both. Oken and Hegel have dropped, the one to the left, 
the other to the right, in the circle of Schelling’s system, and 
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each has become one-sided. Eschenmayer has retained the 
system of Scheliing in its proper equipoise, but has endea- 
voured to free it from its pantheism, and to bring it into nearer 
harmony with revealed truth. 

During the last quarter of a century, the Hegelians have been 
the great philosophical sect in Germany ; and of the manner in 
which its disciples have contrived to retain their place as 
Christian professors and Christian ministers, while wholly re- 
jecting Christianity, the reader will find some illustration in the 
following passage from Dr. Beard’s valuable publication, in- 
titled ‘ The Voice of the Churches ?— 


‘ Hegel began his career as a teacher by expounding the doctrines 
of his master and friend, the philosopher Schelling. Gradually, how- 
ever, he left his predecessor, and evolved out of pre-existing elements 
a system of his own. His has been called the philosophy of the ab- 
solute. Continuing to hold, as he had been taught by Schelling, that 
the ideal and the real are in truth but one,—that the conception in 
mai’s mind does not differ from the actual in the universe, he per- 
fected his teacher’s doctrines by setting forth the unity of these two as 
absolute knowledge and absolute truth. Accordingly, existence is 
pure thought in itself, and only pure thought is existence. The three 
chief departments of his system are—Logic, as the science of thought 
in itself; natural philosophy, as the science of thought in its pro- 
ductions; spiritual philosophy, as the science of thought in its reflex 
action on itself. Thus we have thought contemplated in three ways— 
in itself, in its effects, in its return from those effects back to its own 
essence. Hence a Trinity in unity. The identity of thought and 
existence necessitates manifestation. Accordingly, thought denies 
itself, and passes into existence; in other words, God becomes a 
world. God is, therefore, the perpetual development of the absolute, 
which continually revolves back into itself; and so the entire universe 
goes incessantly through this process of thought, existence, reversion. 
A is, A passes into B, B turns back into A. But as A would not be 
itself without B, nor without the relapse of B into A, so Deity exists 
in nature, and by means of nature, and specially of man’s mind, and 
the necessary union of the finite with the infinite, the concrete with 
the abstract, the real with the ideal. God, therefore, is nature, and 
nature, God. This, at least, is the inference which the opponents of 
Hegel draw from his premises. There can, however, be no doubt that 
the tendency of the system is toward pantheism. The Deity is 
blended, if not confounded, with his works. In the A B C of the 
Hegelian philosophy, we cannot indeed strictly say that A is B, or B 
is C; but as A cannot be A apart from B and C, so B and C go to 
make A what it is: in other words, without nature there is no God. 
But A, in order to be A, must pass into B, and be received back into 
itself; that is, God has no existence prior to nor apart from nature. 

‘ And by nature, what is meant? B is all that which is not A; B 
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is A in movement, in manifestation. Hence, B is human kind; but B 
returning into A becomes C; that is, God and nature unite to produce 
religion, the arts, morality, social life, history. Hence everything 
which is, is God made manifest. The infinite is but a different mode 
of contemplating the finite, the union of the two is perfection. 

‘ A Trinity, which philosophy by the misuse of language calls the 
Trinity—that is, the Trinity of the church,—a Trinity has already 
developed itself in our remarks. The twofold nature of Christ was 
easily deduced. He was the Godman, the union of the absolute with 
the human, not as a reality, but as a conception; the idea of humanity 
and the idea of God meet, and are one in the idea of Christ. 

‘ Not to pursue further this play of words, let it suffice to remark, 
that after a similar manner Hegel and his school deduce from their 
philosophical principles, and set forth as necessary truths the leading 
doctrines of orthodox Christianity. Had orthodoxy been less fitted 
and plastic to his hand, he would easily have constructed a religion 
for himself. As it was, however, its phraseology was most conform- 
able to his philosophical terms. All that had to be done was to use 
its language in a new sense, and then his philosophy and the popular 
religion were in strict agreement.’-—pp. 2—4. 


Thus do these men retain the name of Christianity, and its 
distinctive forms of thought and language, only that they may 
the more effectually destroy it. The kiss is given, only that the 
wound may be the more sure. They have a Trinity, an Incar- 
nation, an Atonement, a Holy Spirit, a Gospel, a Salvation, but 
all in a philosophical sense of their own, and not at all in the 
sense of holy Scripture. On this system, juggle and hypocrisy 
are everywhere written. Whatever truth may be in it, as a 
whole it is the great fraud which the learned of a nation have 
descended to practise upon the unlearned. The right of these 
men to be sceptics, atheists, anything they please, we do not 
question ; but this retention of the shell of Christianity for 
selfish purposes, by men who have thrown away the kernel, is 
an abomination against which we most solemnly protest. 

Of the style of criticism in which these persons have in- 
dulged, partly to exclude everything supernatural from reve- 
lation, and partly to assimilate its doctrines in this manner to 
their particular systems, little need be said. The ground first 
taken by the Ideologist was to admit the miraculous narra- 
tives of Scripture, but to exercise his ingenuity in endeavouring 
to show that the apparent miracle was some natural occurrence 
of a kind to suggest to simple-minded persons the idea of 
miraculous agency. But Strauss, as is well known, has pro- 
nounced this ground untenable, and insists that the accounts of 
miracles are poetic or mythic inventions, which subsequent 
writers have clustered about the slender thread of truth that 
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had been transmitted to them. Both parties, however, as the 
result of their manifold labours—philological, historical, and 
philosophical, arrive at the same general conclusions—namely, 
that the writings attributed to Moses consist of ancient tra- 
ditionary fragments concerning the origin and early history of 
the human family, containing some interesting facts, but all 
mixed up with allegory, fiction, and mythological matter; that 
the institutions of Moses were admirably adapted to the people 
over whom he presided, and that the pretence of their divine 
origin was a piece of innocent deception; that the same may 
be said of the assumption of a divine mission on the part 
of the Hebrew prophets, their object, as men of political 
sagacity, as sincere patriots, and as the friends of public virtue, 
being better secured, in those rude times, by means of such pre- 
tences ; that Jesus was a person of extraordinary purity and 
elevation of mind, fitted, in an eminent degree, to correct the 
errors of his times, and to map out for the future generations 
of men a pure theism, and an enlightened spiritual worship ; 
that his claims to be the promised Messiah, and to the power 
of working miracles, were of course invalid, but accorded with 
the notions of the age, to which, as favourable to the benevolent 
purpose of his life, it became him in this manner to conform 
himself; that his supposed resurrection was his recovery from 
a state bordering on dissolution; that the conversion of Saul 
was the effect of an interview between Jesus and the persecutor 
near Damascus, in which the former was brought over to the 
Christian cause ; that the gospel narratives are highly mythical, 
exhibiting the mixture of fact and fiction observable in the book 
of Genesis ; but that on the whole, Christianity is the truest, 
wisest, and most benignant system of opinions that has yet 
appeared in the world; and that in proof of this all the more 
elevated and abstruse forms of philosophical thought in our age 
are found to coalesce very readily with its higher speculations. 
It must not be supposed, however, that this unhealthy state 
of theological opinion in Germany is universal. The names of 
Tholuck, Neander, and Hengstenberg, are familiar to us as 
those of evangelical divines of great learning and ability. Nor 
do the great names of this party end with this powerful triad. 
Nitzsch, and Sack, and Bleek, of the university of Bonn; Ullman 
of Heidelberg ; Julius Miiller of Breslau; Claus Harms and 
Pelt in Kiel; Sartorius and Olshausen in Kénigsberg; Liicke 
in Gottingen, and Twestew, are among the distinguished men 
in that country adhering more or less closely to orthodox 
opinion, and who have acquired reputation by their various works 
on theology. Among the people, also, the old truth is still 
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largely retained; but from present appearances it is impos- 
sible to predict what the issue will be of the hot war of 
opinion which is going on among the subjects of his Prussian 
majesty. It would seem that the attempt to sustain an educated 
despotism in the heart of Europe in the nineteenth century is 
about to prove a signal failure. The ultimate result of such a 
failure will no doubt be wholesome, but its immediate effect 
may be more disastrous to scriptural Christianity than the people 
of Great Britain are at present disposed to expect. Such a 
change would be the signal for a more vigorous literary and 
philosophical crusade against all authority in matters of re- 
ligion, and especially against the authority of Scripture. 
France, in these respects, is too much the counterpart of 
Germany. The Eclectic philosophy, now ascendant in that 
country, owes its origin in part to our English and Scotch 
metaphysicians, but in a much greater degree to the Ideologists 
of Germany. Cousin has been the great expounder of tran- 
scendentalism to his countrymen, and as the effect of his labours 
the philosophy of France is thoroughly imbued with the form 
and spirit of that system. Its influence in regard to Christianity 
has been precisely to the same effect in both countries. The 
French, indeed, have not given themselves to those biblical 
labours which have afforded so large a scope to the extraor- 
dinary learning and industry of the Germans. But in meta- 
physics and history, the two departments on which the literati 
of France have bestowed the greatest degree of attention, the 
French philosophy has proved hardly less unfavourable to 
Christianity than the German. The learned and able men who 
fill the chairs of the college of France, and who have all the 
educational establishments of France under their direction, re- 
tain the name of Christianity, and say fine things about it, 
after the example of their preceptors in Germany, but in con- 
formity also with that example, Christianity itself they dilute to 
absolutely nothing. Among writers of this description we in- 
clude Jouffroy, Cousin, Michelet, Quinet, Libri, Lerminier, 
Dameron, Matter, and Arnoult.* In the language of these 
gentlemen, Christianity is a system venerable for its antiquity, 
and laden with many precious fragments of intellectual and 
moral truth, which it has borne down to us from the ancient 
world. On this account, it ought to be perpetuated with honour, 
but perpetuated of course, not exactly in the form in which it 
has reached us in its own records, but in such form as may be 
demanded by that ceaseless onwardness of human intelligence, 


* See an article on this subject in “ Fraser's Magazine,” vol. xxix. 
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to the wants of which nothing from the past can be supposed to 
be really commensurate. Christianity presents the wisdom and 
virtue of the ancient humanity in its noblest form, but nothing 
more. Hence the tone of patronage wherewith these literati 
speak of it, as though some great honour were put on the gos- 
pel, that an apostle should be accounted almost as wise as a 
philosopher, and that the truths of Christianity should be so far 
condescended upon as to be deemed worthy of some mention and 
place in the systems of modern metaphysics! We say not that 
these able and honourable men—for such we deem them—ex- 
press themselves in any direct terms to this effect about the 
apostles or Christianity, but we do say that their manner of 
writing on these subjects is such as clearly to show that they 
think after this manner concerning them. Truly, we have no 
favourable opinion of Jesuit tuition, and should regret to see 
the office of educator among the French people committed to 
such hands ; but we wonder not that any men who hold the 
Christian revelation to be divine in any different and higher 
sense than Mohammedanism or Buddism, should be dis- 
satisfied with the posture of things in this respect under Louis- 
Philip. 

M. Michelet, who is now the most conspicuous person in 
this class of writers, in his introduction to the Universal History, 
speaks of the ‘ word’ of Sinai as the result of the perfect mixture 
of the Oriental races, and of the ‘ word’ of Christianity as the 
expansion of the Jewish unity, as acted upon by the genius of 
Persian and of Grecian Egypt. He then assures us that ‘the 
reign of Christianity is well nigh over, and that the ‘ social 
word’—the meaning of which we do not exactly understand-—is 
about to follow and supersede the Jewish and Christian word, 
and that ‘to France it pertains to manifest this new revelation, 
and to explain it” Michelet often discourses on religious 
topics, and always in this edifying manner, describing Chris- 
tianity as interesting simply as a natural and historical pheno- 
menon. M. Lerminier is still more heroic; he speaks of Moses 
as having stolen all that he possessed worth knowing from the 
Egyptians, and as having spoiled it in the stealing. We won- 
der, after this, that a sage so far-seeing should have spoken of 
the memorable Hebrew as ‘a sublime robber. In Christianity 
this gentleman sees nothing more than ‘ one of the transient 
forms which the religious sentiment assumes,’ and he expects that 
the revival of the ancient Paganism will contribute to produce 
‘a new humanity. M. Matter is equally explicit about this 
pilfering of Moses, and of the Jews after him, from Egypt and 
other nations, and assures us, that ‘the mission and holy task’ 
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of Gnosticism, was to eke out the poverty of the Christian system 
by interfusing with it ‘all that was profound and precious in 
the discoveries of older times. M. Gatien Arnoult has taken 
up the doctrine of the ‘Word’ from Michelet, and thus dis- 
courses upon it—‘ Great as Christian society may be granted to 
* be, it is not the supernatural nor the privileged state in the 
‘ order of humanity. By the French Revolution the Word will 
‘ be made flesh, and will dwell among us. Then an illustrious 
‘triumph will come, and a complete development of the prin- 
‘ ciples of Christianity” M. Edgar Quinet writes—* The Hebrew 
‘ God emanated from more ancient forms of worship. Christianity 
* is a fusion of creeds from the East, from Greece, and from Rome.’ 
On this principle, Quinet finds a new revelation wherever he 
finds a changed condition of the world. To the people these 
revelations are alike true—to him they are alike natural— 
purely natural. M. Libri, a teacher of mathematics, affects 
to be no less wise than his brethren on this subject, and in a 
history of that science, has gone out of his way to show ‘ how 
religions are fabricated. The substance of his theory is, that 
religions come when they are wanted, and go when they have 
ceased to be useful; and that the founders of religions are the 
men who are wise in marking the signs of the times, and in 
meting the supply to the demand. 


‘ Let it be admitted,’ says M. Dameron, ‘that there has been a 
revelation or manifestation of the human ideal in Adam and in Jesus 
Christ. We will not dispute the point—we cede it. Still, in our 
day, can truth, with its veils and images, find entrance into minds 
which demand rational and evident demonstration? Images, and even 
allusions, may have been necessary to minds that could only be af- 
fected by figures and mysteries; but to those in whom the faculty of 
reflection is developed and exercised, truth must be presented in 
naked luminousness; its own evidence is to them its own force.’ 
—‘ Christianity,’ says M. Cousin, ‘is no doubt the cradle of modern 
science. I have myself pointed out more than one truth (that of the 
Trinity for instance) hidden under the veil of Christian images; but 
we must not pretend that our reason should not attempt to discover 
new religious truths under another form. This would be to oppose 
the necessary progress of things.’ 


Of the manner in which this school of philosophers find their 
particular truths under Christian images, some judgment may 
be formed from the following passage relating to the doctrine 
of the Trinity :— 

‘That which constitutes,’ says M. Cousin, ‘the essence of our 
reason, constitutes the essence of the eternal reason—that is to say, a 
triplicity which resolves itself into unity, and a unity which developes 
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itself in triplicity. The life of God is nothing else than the idea of 
the infinite, the finite, and their relations—than the movement which 
goes from unity to multiplicity, and returns from multiplicity to unity. 
The unity of this triplicity is alone real; but, at the same time, this 
unity would perish entirely if deprived of any one of the three ele- 
ments which are essential to it. ‘They have all of them the same 
logical value, and constitute the indecomposable unity. What is this 
unity ? The Divine Intelligence itself. Behold the thrice holy God! 
My theory is founded on Christianity.’ 


Only allow the imagination this kind of licence, and where is 
the theory that might not be ‘founded on Christianity’? In 
the same manner, M. Cousin teaches, after the example of 
Strauss, that Christ is only a mythe, whose invention embodies 
a fundamental idea—viz., that reason is the necessary mediator 
between God and man, the word made flesh, both God and 
man at the same time. The play of fancy which makes out 
these parallels is surely about the last thing to have been ex- 
pected from men of such pretensions. The dreams of the old 
Originists contain nothing more loose, extravagant, or illogical. 

The direct influence of this philosophy in France, as in Ger- 
many, is small compared with the indirect. It affects the 
people, not as delivered from the chairs of philosophers, but as 
dispensed in a covert form and in smaller portions by that class 
of middlemen in literature who minister to the popular mind in 
forms adapted to the popular taste. Journalism, fiction, his- 
tory, political science, all are imbued with it, and without 
coming in great force from any one point, its pressure, as pro- 
ceeding from so many points, and so constantly, proves almost 
irresistible. In America, its influence in relation to theology 
has been considerable. In Britain, its direct influence on 
theology is almost confined to a section of our Unitarian 
divines : and the measure in which it is connected with our lite- 
rature is to be traced mainly to the writings of Mr. Carlyle. 
Some of our Unitarians appear to estimate the Christian revela- 
tion precisely after the manner of Kant, Fichte, and Strauss ; 
while others have done good service in exposing the absurdity 
and disingenuousness of attempting to perpetuate the profession 
of Christianity along with such a state of opinion. 

The defence of the German philosophy which Mr. Carlyle 
has set up among us is not of the most satisfactory description. 
Even from his statement, it is manifest that, apart from its doc- 
trine concerning what is technically called Pure Reason, the 
system of the Transcendentalists is one of absolute scepticism. 
According to our countryman’s exposition of this philosophy, 
matter exists only as a phenomenon. 
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‘ Were we not there,’ says Mr. Carlyle, ‘ neither would it be there. 
It is a mere relation, or rather, the result of a relation, between our 
living souls and the great First Cause, and depends for its apparent 
qualities on our bodily and mental organs, having itself no intrinsic 
qualities, being, in the common sense of that word—Nothing. The 
tree is green and hard, not of its own natural virtue, but simply 
because my eye and my hand are fashioned so as to discern such and 
such appearances under such and such conditions.’-—‘ There is, in fact,” 
says Fichte, ‘no tree there, but only a manifestation of power from 
something that is not J. The same is true of material nature at large. 
But further, and what is still stranger than such idealism, according 
to these Kantean systems, the organs of the mind, too, what is called 
the understanding, are of no less arbitrary, and, as it were, accidental 
character, than those of the body. Time and space themselves are 
not external, but internal entities. They have no outward existence ; 
there is no time and no space owt of the mind; they are mere forms of 
man’s spiritual being—laws under which his thinking nature is con- 
stituted to act.’—Miscellanies, vol. ii. pp. 221, 222. 


That there is some truth in this idealism, no man acquainted 
with studies of this nature will deny; but this truth is so 
strained as to concede to the sceptic everything he can desire. 
Nothing trustworthy is left to us in the perceptions of the 
senses or of the understanding. Admit the principles of this 
philosophy, and all ground for confiding in the truth of the 
Christian revelation, and even in the simplest elements of 
natural religion, in so far as these rest on evidence deduced 
from the natural world, is demolished. To such results, it 
seems, must the senses of men, and even the best regulated 
understanding, conduct them, if they have no better guidance to 
follow. But while transcendentalism, viewed thus far, presents a 
system of scepticism as complete as anything of that nature can 
be, Mr. Carlyle, as we all know, is often eloquent in his scorn 
of that condition of mind which the term scepticism is gene- 
rally understood to denote ; and we must accordingly suppose 
that he has, or that he flatters himself with having, some potent 
means at hand by which to rescue us from the deeps of the gulf 
to the verge of which he has conducted us. Having surrendered 
so much to the enemy, it is of some moment that we should be 
well assured of the strength of the position which we are still 
permitted to retain. The guidance of our senses being taken 
from us, and even the most acknowledged laws of the under- 
standing being declared useless, it is natural to ask—what have 
we left? The answer of Mr. Carlyle is, that we have Pure 
Reason left, and that in this newly discovered organ of the mind 


_ we have a guide adequate to all exigences. Comforted not a 
_ little by this assurance, we next inquire—and what do you 
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really mean by these terms—Pure Reason? Mr. Carlyle has 
essayed to answer : 


‘We state what to ourselves has long appeared the grand charac- 
teristic of Kant’s philosophy when we mention his distinction, seldom 
perhaps expressed so broadly, but uniformly implied, between Under- 
standing and Reason. To most of our readers this may seem a dis- 
tinction without a difference, nevertheless to the Kantists it is by no 
means such. They believe that both understanding and reason are 
organs, or rather, we should say, modes of operation, by which the mind 
discovers truth; but they think that their manner of proceeding is 
essentially different, that their provinces are separable and distinguish- 
able, nay, that it is of the last importance to separate and distinguish 
them. Reason, the Kantists say, is of a higher nature than Under- 
standing; it works by more subtle methods, on higher objects, and 
requires a far higher culture for its development; indeed, in many men 
it is never developed at all, but its results are no less certain, nay, 
rather, they are much more so, for Reason discerns truth itself, the 
absolutely and primitively ¢rue, while Understanding discerns only 
relations, and cannot decide without if. The proper province of 
Understanding is all, strictly speaking, real, practical, and material 
knowledge—mathematics, physics, and political economy, the adapta- 
tion of means to ends in the whole business of life. In this province 
it is the strength and universal implement of the mind, an indispens- 
able servant, without which, indeed, existence itself would be impos- 
sible. Let it not proceed beyond this province, however; not usurp 
the province of Reason, which it is appointed to obey, and cannot rule 
over without ruin to the whole spiritual man. Should Understanding 
attempt to prove the existence of God, it ends, if thoroughgoing, and 
consistent with itself, in atheism, or a faint possible theism, which 
scarcely differs from this: should it speculate of virtue, it ends in 
utility, making prudence and a sufficiently cunning love of self the 
highest good. Consult Understanding about the beauty of poetry, and 
it asks, Where is this beauty? or discovers it at length in rhythms 
and fitnesses, and male and female rhymes. Witness also its ever- 
lasting paradoxes on necessity and the freedom of the will; its ominous 
silence on the end and meaning of man; and the enigma which, under 
such inspection, the whole purport of existence becomes. 

‘ Nevertheless, say the Kantists, there is a truth in these things. 
Virtue is virtue, and not prudence, not less surely than an angle in a 
semicircle is a right-angle, and no trapezium. Shakespeare is a poet 
and Boileau is none, think of it as you may: neither is it more certain 
that I myself exist, than that God exists, infinite, eternal, and invisible, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. To discern these truths is 
the province of reason, which, therefore, is to be cultivated as the 
highest faculty in man. Not by logic and argument does it work, yet 
surely and clearly may it be taught to work, and its domain lies in 
that higher region, whither logic and argument cannot reach, in that 
holier region, where poetry, virtue, and divinity abide, in whose pre- 
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sence understanding wavers and recoils, dazzled into utter darkness by 


that ‘sea of light,’ at once the fountain and the termination of all true 
knowledge.’— Miscellanies, vol. i. pp. 102—103. 


We expect that the majority of our readers, after bestowing 
their best attention on this passage, will feel obliged to conclude 
that if this distinction between understanding and reason be 
not ‘a distinction without a difference,’ it is at best merely a 
distinction between a simple and a complex exercise of our 
faculties, what is called an act of the understanding being 
simply an act of the judgment, and what is called an act of pure 
reason being, in fact, no pure act at all, but the joint effect 
of the understanding, imagination, and other susceptibilities of 
the mind. There are truths which are within the limits of the 
understanding, and there are truths which stretch out beyond 
those limits ; and because the objects of our knowledge are thus 
twofold, it seems to have been concluded that the mind must be 
possessed of a twofold capacity for apprehending them. But 
we all know that the evidence proper to these two classes of 
truths may differ both in degree and in kind; the evidence 
connected with truths of the subordinate class being often com- 
plete and demonstrative, while the evidence connected with 
truths of the higher class must necessarily be imperfect, and 
not demonstrative —that is, will not be mathematical, but 
properly moral evidence. If sufficiently considered, it will, 
we think, appear that the ground of belief in the instance of 
the Kantist with regard to these higher truths, and that of any 
other philosophical mind, is, in fact, the same; the only differ- 
ence between these persons being, that the transcendentalist 
describes the same mental process by a different terminology, 
and speaks, in general, concerning its certainties and result in 
terms wonderfully more dogmatic. 

We see nothing, therefore, in the speculations of Kant, or of 
such of his disciples as are known to us, to justify the attempt 
thus made to distinguish between Understanding and Reason. 
It is true, the sceptic has often cast his sneer at the religionist 
as resting his opinions on faith, and not upon reason, and it 
may have appeared politic to give a more reputable name to the 
belief of the theist by connecting it in this manner with an 
exercise of mind which should be accounted reasonable in the 
most philosophical sense. But unless the acts which are thus 
designated as being by eminence those of the reason, can be 
shown to be indeed reasonable, we fear the transcendentalist 
will not take anything by such a move. He consents to stake 
everything on the sufficiency of this pure reason; and when we 
press him to define this reason, to show how it works, and what 
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it can achieve, we have a sea of words and phrases poured out 
upon us, which are to us as meaningless as they seem to be 
endless. We admit at once that were we to rest in our inquiries 
after truth on the exercise of that one faculty of the mind which 
is intended in these systems by the term understanding, the 
effect might be that we should make virtue consist in utility, 
beauty to be an affair of mechanism, and that, plunging into 
inextricable difficulties about necessity and freedom, we might 
end our course in the faintest possible theism, or even in 
atheism. Let the understanding demand on such topics that 
particular evidence which is said to be natural to it, and which 
obtains in its perfection in geometry, and such consequences 
must follow. But what system of philosophy has ever incul- 
cated that the conduct of the human mind in relation to such 
points should be after this sort? And how does transcen- 
dentalism meet this difficulty? By evading it, not by solving it. 
By cutting the knot, not by untying it. By making its boast 
that it has elevated ‘reason’ above ‘logic, and emancipated the 
higher exercises of the intellect from their old dependence upon 
‘argument’ ; by thrusting down ‘the evidence proper to the 
understanding, that its place might be supplied by the bold 
and boisterous dogmatism of this would-be reason ; by giving 
the name of reason, in fact, to vague thoughts, uncertain 
feelings, intuitions, and impressions, in a manner which, were 
it to descend from the schools of philosophy to the minds of 
men in general, could hardly fail to produce extravagance and 
fanaticism such as no society either ancient or modern has 
exhibited. We do not profess to have sounded all the depths 
of German mysticism, but we have toiled sufficiently in that 
direction to feel assured that we speak not unadvisedly when 
we speak to this effect. The ‘introspections’ and ‘experiences’ 
of believing men in this land, of which Mr. Carlyle can some- 
times speak in terms other than might have been expected from 
him, present little of the illusive, the enthusiastic, or the in- 
tolerant, compared with what the same men would exhibit if 
their present gospel could be exchanged for that of the 
transcendentalist—if their trust in a divine influence could be 
made to give place to dependence on this visionary illumination 
within them, to which so fine a name is given. So long as the 
doctrine about this inward oracle of the soul is in the safe- 
keeping of philosophers, it may be comparatively harmless ; 
but we know of nothing more adapted to be mischievous, and 
mischievous in forms of which philosophy especially would 
soon learn to be ashamed, if it could once be made to take 
hold on the common mind. Illogical reverie, unreasoning 
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fancy and impulse, would then be ascendant; for the ethics of 
transcendentalism, it must be remembered, are based on its 
theology, and of theology it knows nothing, except by the 
teachings of its Pure Reason. 

That this last retreat—this sole resting-place of the Ideolo- 
gist, is really not so invulnerable as he would fain believe, may 
be inferred, we think, from the fact, that he so commonly loses 
all temper when any disposition is shown to put its stability to 
trial. So eloquent does he then become in its praise, that we 
cannot forbear suspecting that this extravagant and stormy 
eulogy is in proportion to his secret consciousness that it is by 
such means, and not by anything more satisfactory, that assault 
upon this favourite citadel must be met. Take the following 
passage from Mr. Carlyle as an illustration :— 


‘ We have heard Kant estimated as a spiritual brother of Bohme: 
as justly might we take Sir Isaac Newton for a spiritual brother of 
Count Swedenbourg; and Laplace’s Mechanism of the Heavens for a 
peristyle to the Vision of the New Jerusalem. That this is no extra- 
vagant comparison we appeal to any man acquainted with any single 
volume of Kant’s writings. Neither, though Schelling’s system differ 
far more widely from ours, can we reckon Schelling a mystic. He is a 
man evidently of deep insight into individual things, speaks wisely, 
and reasons with the nicest accuracy on all matters where we under- 
stand his data. Fairer might it be in us to say that we had not yet 
appreciated his truth, and therefore could not appreciate his error. 
But above all, the mysticism of Fichte might astonish us. The cold, 
colossal, adamantine spirit, standing erect and clear like a Cato Major 
among degenerate men; fit to have been the teacher of the Stoa, and to 
have discoursed of beauty and virtue in the groves of Academe! 
Our reader has seen some words of Fichte’s—are these like words of a 
mystic? We state Fichte’s character as it is known and admitted of 
men of all parties among the Germans when we say, that so robust an 
intellect, a soul so calm, so lofty, massive, and immoveable, has not 
mingled in philosophical discussion since the time of Luther. We 
figure his motionless look, had he heard this charge of mysticism! For 
the man rises before us, amid contradiction and debate, like a granite 
mountain amid clouds and wind. Ridicule of the best that could be 
commanded has been already tried against him. But it could not 
avail. What was the wit of a thousand wits tohim? The cry of a 


thousand choughs assaulting that old cliff of granite, seen from the 
summit as they winged the mid air, showed scarce so gross as beetles, 
and their cry was seldom even audible.’— Miscellanies, vol. i. pp. 95—96. 


Now, taking our place for a little amidst these ‘ choughs’ and 
‘ beetles,’ on that low level which transcendental courtesy and 
modesty have generally assigned to the opponents of its pre- 
tensions, we would ask, and with all the humility becoming us, 
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what man of sense ever doubted whether Kant, or Schelling, or 
Fichte, should be regarded as men of acute logical power or 
not? Without such aid, we may be sure they could never have 
risen to their present position. But it is one thing to be strong 
to bring down, and another to be strong to build up. It is one 
thing, also, to expatiate with severe precision, with brilliancy 
and effect, on the treasures of thought which have come down 
to us in other systems, and another, to make valuable contribu- 
tions to those treasures, and to show the harmony of our own 
supposed truth with the truth of the men who have gone before 
us. Transcendentalism includes too little that is new not to 
include much that is valuable. It has taken upon itself to do 
so much, that it will be strange, indeed, if it had done nothing 
well. Supposing its premises to be fictions, and its conclusions 
to be like them, the intervening links of the chain are many, 
and afford large space for the display of sagacity and penetra- 
tion. Moreover, when men have shown themselves skilful in 
detecting flaws, and in demolishing received opinions, it is not 
unnatural that the multitude should confide in them, and that 
they should learn to confide in themselves, as being no less 
competent to the discovery of truth. They have created the 
void, surely they may be trusted to fill it again. Nay—that fol- 
lows not. You may live to see their folly in this latter employ- 
ment become every whit as conspicuous as their wisdom in the 
former. It is in this respect that transcendentalism has failed. 
Nearly everything valuable in it is borrowed. Nearly every- 
thing new in it is vague or mischievous. Thus the system of 
this same Fichte, as we have seen, is such, that were a revela- 
tion to be made to men, in connexion with displays of power 
which should remove mountains, and clothe the heavens in 
blackness, it would still be the duty of men to account all such 
appearances as so much natural phenomena merely, and to re- 
ject the proposed message! But this follows naturally from the 
cardinal blunder of insisting on demonstrative evidence where 
moral evidence is alone appropriate ; and is only one point in 
that process of sceptical speculation which, if carried out con- 
sistently, would leave man in ignorance of all existence save 
his own, and would reduce even his own existence to a 
wretched enigma. Indeed, if we may venture to approach a 
subject so awful, and of which we know so littie, we see not, 
according to this philosophy, how the Infinite Mind itself should 
be exempt from distrust as to the certainty of its own know- 
ledge—the truthfulness of its own being ! 

Such is the natural issue of this philosophy, apart from the 
functions attributed to its Pure Reason; and with respect to 
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that new ‘ organ,’ we must be so profane as to say, that in our 
view, even on the best showing of the Kantist, it is much more 
of an ignis fatuus than a safe guide. Mr. Carlyle may appear to 
account it a small matter—a trivial incident, that the philosophy 
of Fichte should carry such consequences along with it, ensur- 
ing, at least, an utter rejection of Christianity; but there are 
many who cannot judge of things after that rule, and who deeply 
deplore that Mr. Carlyle should seem to have done so. We 
leave such men full liberty to choose their creed or their 
no-creed, and if they are men of high mental, and even moral 
worth, we freely concede to them the honour due to such 
qualities ; but if the destruction of Christianity be the clear 
purpose of their labours, we must presume so far to think our 
souls are our own as to take cognizance of what is done; to 
give faithful monition of it; and to use our poor endeavours, 
as far as may be, to spoil a game which we hold to be neither 
wise nor harmless. 

That minds placed under the influence of the German phi- 
losophy have derived much advantageous discipline from it, 
we do not dispute. But this is no more than may be said con- 
cerning the dialectics of the old schoolmen. Meanly as we 
think of schoolasticism—of its processes of thought, and its 
results, it was immeasurably preferable to the surrounding 
stagnation, and contributed to raise the intellect of such men 
as Duns Scotus and Aquinas to their altitude above it. But if 
the philosophy of Kant had never been heard of, it is still open 
to conjecture, whether something much better might not have 
come into its place ; and when we have distinguished the good 
— exists in Germany in spite of Kantianism, or at least in 
independence of it, from that which may be fairly said to have 
sprung from it, we have still to place all the evils of that sys- 
tem in contrast with its good. If the attempts now making to 
give it favour in this country should be successful, it is plain 
that its prevalence must be that of a power utterly hostile to 
the Christian religion, substituting the church of the Meta- 
physician and of the Man of Letters, for that of the Scripture 
History and of the Christian Brotherhood. 


But how may this open or disguised anti-christianism be 
best counteracted? The answer of Mr. Dewar, after the ex- 
ample of his precursor, Mr. Rose, is, that this will be best done 
by repudiating the right of private judgment, and by setting up 
church authority in its room. But in place of confiding in this 
nostrum—fit only to find lodgment in narrow heads and as 


narrow hearts—we must be permitted to say, that in our judg- 
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ment this state of things in Germany has sprung from the want 
of mental freedom in that country, and not from its excess. 
Men are subject there to a system of ecclesiastical uniformity 
which meets them at all points, and are shut out moreover from 
all action and freedom in political affairs. They have, in con- 
sequence, given themselves to science, literature, and philosophy, 
in a spirit hostile to authority, because authority is known to 
them as an intolerance, and hostile to religion also, because 
religion has borne upon them as a tyranny. Had England 
continued the land of one church, that church would long since 
have become, like the Protestant church of Germany, the cage 
of every unclean bird. It is our greater liberty which has 
favoured our greater orthodoxy. It is the freedom possessed by 
our people to separate from the state-church, which has per- 
mitted that church so far to perpetuate its character, and which 
has called forth more religion beyond its pale than exists within 
it. A church of one creed and of one form in a nation gene- 
rally educated, must be a church teeming with hypocrisy. The 
abomination of a false ‘assent and consent’ must present itself 
everywhere. The semblance of religious unity may be secured, 
but it must be at the cost of moral honesty, and that upon a scale 
so general as to deteriorate the national character. The great 
object of solicitude—one church—may be retained, but that 
church must consist of multitudes who, while subscribers to one 
creed, will be the holders of many. It is the policy which 
views religion as a concern to be determined by the place where 
a man happens to be born, and which prompts the governing 
to present a ready-made faith and worship to the governed— 
the policy so greatly admired by Mr. Dewar, which has espe- 
cially tended to make Germany what it is with regard to reli- 
gion. To act upon Mr. Dewar’s Tractarian remedy, would be to 
move in a direction where there could be no halting-place short 
of the most inquisitorial oppression. The schoolmen of the 
middle age were precluded from the more healthy and legiti- 
mate exercise of their newly-awakened intellect by the intoler- 
ance of the hierarchy, and they, in consequence, became very 
ingenious in endeavouring to secure to themselves large free- 
dom of thought without incurring the censure of the ecclesiastical 
great ones who affected to rule over them. It has been very 
much thus with the philosophers of modern Germany. They 
are the schoolmen of the nineteenth century. Greater liberty 
would have conduced to greater orthdoxy and greater piety. 
Intellect has been fettered, and intellect has found its revenge, 
as it will never fail to do in the long run. 
The great want of our times is, not that mind should be 
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trammelled, but that it should be brought, on the part of devout 
men, in the best possible preparedness to the exposition and 
defence of sound Scriptural Theology. It is truly humiliating 
to observe how small a share of powerful and refined intellect is 
employed in presenting the Old Truth in forms adapted to in- 
terest Modern Mind. The literature of our theology is not the 
literature of the age. Religion, in its proper substance, is not 
commended to the educated with the clearness, culture, and 
force, wherewith other great questions are commended to them. 
As theologians, we bring plenty of learning to our avocation, 
but little genius ; abundant accumulation, but a very scant 
supply of spontaneity—of living power. We state plainly enough 
what men should believe, but we do little to show the moral 
ground on which they should believe it. Inspired truth is the 
breathing of the Infinite Reason, and must be reasonable, and 
must admit, in a great measure, of being exhibited in that light. 
But effort of this nature at all worthy of the theme—where do 
we find it? Biblical criticism, hermeneutics—all things relating 
to the integrity and interpretation of the sacred text, have been 
elaborated so as to leave little room for novelty in those depart- 
ments. And unquestionably the most grateful acknowledgments 
are due to the learned and able men who have done so much to 
place before us the trustworthiness and the true import of the 
divine record; and the obligation resting on every student of 
divinity to avail himself of their labours is manifestly impera- 
tive. But we really think the time has come when these pre- 
liminary matters should be looked upon as pretty well settled, 
and when the substance of evangelical doctrine being regarded 
as that set forth by Christ and the apostles, the mind of our 
theologians should be summoned to the work of showing that 
these distinctive doctrines of the Christian revelation are rea- 
sonable doctrines, such as are in harmony with our knowledge 
of the divine character, and not less so with the facts of our 
moral condition, and the wants of our moral nature. Truth of 
this kind, given in detached and small portions, and mixed up 
with philology, criticism, exegesis, and the whole apparatus of 
mere interpretation, may have its value; but that is not the form 
in which Evangelical Theology will compete successfully with 
the literature or the philosophy of our age. It must be pre- 
sented in more breadth, continuity, and completeness, and, 
above all, in a manner better adapted to bring out the moral 
grounds of all rational belief. 
We are aware that to proceed thus—that to bring the lessons 
of inspiration to the test of this unwritten revelation within us, 
will be, in a measure, to pursue the same course with these 
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German philosophers, and the course always pursued by 
Unitarians. The strength of the Unitarian cause, such as it is, 
lies in what Channing describes as ‘The Moral Argument 
against Calvinism.’ The principle of the Ideologist, and of the 
Unitarian, in this respect, is precisely the same; the precon- 
ceptions of their reason, and the sentiments of their moral 
nature, constitute a standard to which all the matters of any 
supposed revelation must be strictly conformable. On this 
principle, one Ideologist rejects Christianity altogether; and 
another retains the historical record, but by his free principle of 
interpretation reduces the doctrine of the New Testament to a 
system of mere ethics, inthe manner of some theologians among 
ourselves. In the case of the least erring of these classes, the 
office of Revelation is simply to confirm the conclusions of 
Natural Religion—to sustain its principles by a new and more 
certain authority. 

But we would distinguish between these undue pretensions of 
our fallen reason and its just claims. Some men place reason 
above revelation, but we do not on that account conclude that 
reason has nothing to do with revelation. It surely cannot be 
meant that reason with us should be nothing, because with some 
men it is everything ; nor that we should cease to reason at all, 
because some men reason very badly. Dogmatism is not the 
best antagonist of Rationalism—though the former is often a 
natural re-action from the latter. We are taken in a snare, if 
we lose sight of the just province of reason, because some men 
have adopted mistaken and dangerous notions on that subject. 

It is at this point that we meet the great question of theology 
in our time. At present it is a question of our schools, but it 
must be brought out and become a question in our literature. 
The utmost labour we can bestow upon it will not be dis- 
proportioned to its importance. It is a question consisting of 
two parts—the one relating to the kind of evidence which 
reason may demand in this case, and the other to the point 
whether we have such evidence before us or not. This now is the 
great area of debate between the Christian and the not-Christian 
through the civilized world. The evidence which may be de- 
manded on this subject is in part historical and in part moral. 
It cannot be reasonable that we should confide in historical 
testimony apart from sufficient historical proof; nor that we 
should receive as lessons from heaven, doctrines, opposed to the 
reason and moral feeling, which the Author of all such lessons 
must be supposed to have implanted within us. In our com- 
mon phrase, a revelation may contain many things above our 
reason, but cannot include anything contrary to our reason. 
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The point mainly, and in most cases solely, at issue between 
the Evangelical believer, and the Ideologist who in any sense 
receives the Christian revelation, relates to what may or may 
not be regarded as contrary to reason in the apparent instruc- 
tions of that volume. We are satisfied concerning the reason- 
ableness of everything essential to the system of evangelical 
doctrine. We believe that it may be fully and fairly vindicated 
on this ground. We are convinced that the moral argument 
against it, if pushed to its legitimate results, would be as fatal 
to deism as to evangelical truth. It is fully as hard to believe 
that the world in which we live has proceeded from infinite 
perfection, as to believe that our Bibles have proceeded from 
that source. Indeed, we think we could make it appear that 
the difficulties of theism apart from the Bible, are far greater 
than the difficulties of the religion taught by St. Paul. The 
Bible of nature contains all the dark and astounding moral 
facts which come before us in our written Bibles, but with this 
difference—in the latter there is a light to place over against 
the darkness which is wanting in the former. We have a cer- 
tain retribution to come, in place of one resting upon con- 
jecture ; and we see in the Divine Being a Ruler who, while he 
has permitted sin, has become in an eminent sense the Saviour 
of sinners. Many of the opponents of orthodoxy, indeed, seem 
to be well aware that this ground is untenable, and, in conse- 
quence, abandon all idea of proving even the existence of a 
God by reasoning upwards from the universe to the Creator. 
They allege that all attempts to reason in this manner, if 
rigorously conducted, must end in atheism. These persons 
rest upon their Pure Reason, and are in consequence content 
with their ideal universe, and their ideal God. Mr. Martineau 
seems to have proceeded to this extent. Dr. Channing halted 
midway, but in so doing is less consistent. 

We shall not enter farther on this subject at present, but we 
mean to do our best to fix the attention of our readers upon it 
on many future occasions. Our observations as to the necessity 
of some theological reform—some new movement of this nature, 
refer both to the pulpit and the press. With regard to the pulpit, 
we scarcely need say that we are very far from meaning that 
our preachers should hold forth the message of the gospel 
amidst the clouds and jargon of metaphysics. No—our wish is 
to see the pulpit as the place where the substance of the Old 
Truth shall be proclaimed, not always stiffened into exact 
measurement with the framework or phrasework of our school 
divinity, but presented in the fulness and freedom, and in the 
antique grandeur and pathos which belong to it as it falls from 
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the lips of prophets and apostles! Every preacher is set 
for the defence of truth, and, we maintain, should be prepared 
to show its reasonableness. We do most earnestly desire, 
that the habit of mind which a little well-applied mental 
science is adapted to promote may be possessed by such per- 
sons, so as to enable them to show in the plain man’s language 
that the faith of such men is well-founded. Such mental 
discipline, indeed, must be much more common, if the pulpit 
is to do its office efficiently in relation to modern society. Our 
preachers must learn to give a reason for their dogmas. They 
must not content themselves with citing some doubtful or de- 
tached passages of Scripture as being authority enough to 
sustain their opinions. ‘They must endeavour to give force to 
such citations by showing that the religion which they declare 
to be a reasonable service is really such. This they should aim 
to do with the clearness and skill of a metaphysician, without 
descending to his coldness, his diffuseness, or his technicalities. 
What such men need to study—to study as being to them a 
true and indispensable science—is to master common-sense 
views of truth and evidence, to clothe these views in common- 
sense language, and thus to adapt themselves to the average or 
humbler intelligence of society. The aim of the pulpit, even 
in the favourable circumstances, should never be much above 
this mark. It is not the place for the discourses of the scholar. 
It belongs to the popular teacher. Even Dr. Chalmers seldom 
rises above this level. But he has known, beyond all men of 
our time, how to bring the learning, and science, and taste of 
his age to the aid of evangelical truth. He has, in this way, 
given to that truth new association, new interest, new impres- 
siveness. He has demonstrated that the despised theme of the 
evangelical preacher is, after all, a theme in harmony with 
everything most intelligent, most beautiful, most ennobling in 
modern cultivation. We know the result. It is hardly too 
much to say that the character of a nation has been changed by 
this means. The spiritualism which has revolted against a 
worldly supremacy in religion, and given existence to the Free 
Church, is a part of the effect. Dr. Chalmers may not have 
meant this, but it is the consecration of his mind, heart, and 
acquisitions to the cause of evangelical truth that has produced 
it. It is the return which God has given him; and an event 
which shows what may be done by evangelical preachers when 
they are men capable of rising to the height of this great argu- 
ment. What is wanting, is not new truth, but the old in better 
method, with better accompaniments, and with greater earnest- 
ness. Nor are we ignorant that effective preaching has rarely 
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been that addressed solely, or even in greater part, to the un- 
derstanding. We would have preaching be an appeal to the 
whole mind of man—to his reason, his imagination, his affections, 
to all that is within him; but we plead for an informed judg- 
ment, a rational persuasiveness, as necessary to all pt and 
permanent feeling. 

The press, however, is more open to the realizing of our idea 
than the pulpit. In the Analogy of Butler, in Wilberforce’s 
Practical View, in some of the discussions in Dwight’s Ser- 
mons, in the Saturday Evening of Mr. Isaac Taylor, and in 
portions of the works of Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Wardlaw, and 
Robert Hall, we see something of the method in which theo- 
logical subjects must now be treated. In these compositions 
we find, for the greater part, a sound philosophy blended with 
a sound theology—the faith of the Christian placed in man- 
liness of temper side by side with the proofs of its truth and 
rationality. But so far as regards productions of this nature, the 
theological mind of America, of Germany, and of England no 


less, has fallen almost wholly on sleep. Our great churchmen,. 


with their abundant wealth and leisure, have a mighty re- 
sponsibility resting upon them in this behalf. Had their mere 
form of orthodoxy only possessed life, they might have ren- 
dered Britain greatly more famous as the seat of a philosophy 
favourable to Christianity, than Germany has become by its 
zeal in favour of speculations of an opposite description. Is it 
strange that men should murmur against our old institutions, 
when their general effect is seen to be that the work done is in 
the inverse of the wages paid for it; and that the indigent pro- 
fessors of Germany have surpassed—wonderfully. surpassed the 
richly-endowed colleges and prelacies of England, not only in 
their own particular philosophy, but in nearly all kinds of 
learning ? 

The ability of English nonconformists to supply this lack of 
service, or to provoke the powerful to the performance of it, 
may seem to be very small and painfully inadequate. But 
could they be prevented from wasting their strength on petty 
controversies, and be brought to concentrate it on this object— 
in which our all is at stake—it is impossible to determine the 
extent to which the undulations of their influence might reach. 
In France, the voice of protestantism is almost inaudible, the 
only religious struggle there being one between the Romish 
ecclesiastics and certain philosophical laics; while, in Ger- 
many, the old church system is everywhere dropping to pieces, 
and the rebound against unity and uniformity is exposing the 
very bonds of society to peril. As it pertained to England to 
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stay the torrent of revolutionary atheism half a century since, 
so it would seem to be especially devolved on our country to 
do battle with this philosophical pantheism, by which the half 
of Europe is now more or less carried away captive. We must 
add, also, that the manner in which these philosophers and 
their disciples have taken possession of the press, and diffused 
their opinions through all the departments of literature, is a 
course of policy which the men interested in a better cause will 
do well to imitate. Evangelical Christians must learn to re- 
gard the press as a machine of usefulness hardly second to the 
pulpit, if their cause is to be strong and prosperous, and that 
Divine Influence which is promised as an encouragement to 
well-directed effort, and not as a bounty on folly or lethargy, is 
to be largely with them. 

Of the manner ‘in which this new priesthood of letters is to 
be thrust into the place of the worn-out priesthood of Religion, 
Fichté has given sufficient intimation in his work on the Nature 
of the Scholar, and Mr. Carlyle, after him, in the following terms : 
‘ According to Fitché, there is a ‘ Divine Idea’ pervading the 
‘ visible universe, which visible universe is, indeed, but its sym- 
‘bol and sensible manifestation, having in itself no meaning, or 
‘even true existence, independent of it. To the mass of men 
‘this Divine Idea of the world lies hid: yet to discern it, to 
* seize it, and live wholly in it, is the condition of all genuine 
‘ virtue, knowledge, freedom, and the end, therefore, of all 
‘ spiritual effort in every age. Literary men are the appointed 
‘ interpreters of this Divine Idea, a perpetual priesthood, we 
‘might say, standing forth, generation after generation, as the 
‘ dispensers and living types of God’s everlasting wisdom, to 
¢ show it in their writings and actions, in such particular form 
‘ as their own particular times require it in. For each age, by 
‘the law of its nature, is different from every other age, and 
‘demands a different representation of the Divine Idea, the 
* essence of which is the same in all; so that the literary man 
‘ of one century is only by mediation and reinterpretation appli- 
‘cable to the wants of another. —( Miscellanies, i. pp. 72, 73.) 
Thus the ‘ Divine Idea’ of the visible universe is, we suppose, 
to be substituted for the ‘ Divine Wisdom, which men imagine 
they have obtained elsewhere, and the temporary priesthood of 
revelation is to give place to the ‘perpetual priesthood’ of 
‘literary men’! If Mr. Carlyle does not mean this, we must 
leave our readers to conjecture what he does mean. 
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Art. Il. Poems. By Barrett Barretr. In two 
volumes, ]2mo. Edward Moxon. London, 1544. 


TuE present, we are told, is an unpoetical age; and truly, when 
we give heed to the sounds that most frequently enter our wearied 
ears, and consider the chief pursuits and engagements of that 

regate humanity, which is rushing past us in breathless chase of 
what it holds to be the chief good, we are half inclined to believe 
the affirmation, and despairingly enunciate that this is the age of 
sense, as opposed to intellect, of me eae, rather than reason, 
—an age in which, with rude hands, we analyse and dissect what 
we once worshipped, heedless of our impotence to re-unite, and re- 
animate with the vivifying spirit, whose subtle nature has eluded 
our coarse search, the sundered fragments of the good, the strong, 
and the beautiful ;—that it is an age of share-markets, and steam- 
whistles, and of travelling swifter than the wind; as though it were 
the great end of existence to annihilate space, while the time thus 
redeemed is not always employed, so far as we see, to any nobler 
purpose than it was some thirty years ago in a heavy stage. Life is 
so much all hurry and hot haste, that our ‘ well of English’—deep, 
clear, and profound as are its crystal waters, being inadequate 
rightly to designate it, we are forced to ransack the new vocabulary 
of our Transatlantic brethren, expressly constructed for this high- 
pressure state of things; and it cannot be denied that the feverish 
excitements, vivid anxieties, and ceaseless turmoil that prevail are 
exceedingly unfavourable to the development of the poetic 
faculty. A priori, one would say that steam-engines and poetry 
must flourish in inverse proportions. Nor, perchance, would the 
conclusion be invalidated, even by a desperate attempt to extract 
sentiment out of a railway—such as we have seen—nor by Miss 
Barrett’s pressing locomotives into the service under the high 
sounding alias of ‘ resonant steam eagles’—for which the. thanks 
of all railway proprietors, more particularly in rural, picturesque 
districts, are her undoubted due. 

And yet, with so much in its support, we can but yield a half 
assent to this assertion of the hard, prosaic character of the time, 
while our memory lingers over strains that, but a few short years 
ago, were wont to awake all the finer impulses of our nature, and 
which now, amidst the stern realities of more mature life, distil a 
yet richer influence,—are more lovely and more soothing. For, 
paradoxical as it may appear, those pleasures which have their 
source in the imagination, have not always the strongest attrac- 
tion in our more imaginative days, but are often most prized, 
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most eagerly sought, when the flights of fancy have been tamed 
by the cares and sorrows which wait, in accumulating groups, on 
all who are treading that path whose termination is lost amidst 
the shadows of the future, and when all our own 


‘bright hopes and hues of day, 
Have faded into twilight gray,’ 


eagerly do we seek to escape out of ourselves into the ideal 
world which the poet opens to us,—to exchange our gloomy 
horizon for his sunshine, the heavy vapours with which we are sur- 
rounded, for his pure, calm-breathing atmosphere! And contrast 
heightens the charm. While all the enjoyment that arises from 
appreciation of artistic skill, and a contemplation of sublime truth 
—and to teach ¢his is one of the sublimest uses of poetry—is 
necessarily foreign to our light-hearted youth. Of course we 
speak not here of those dull beings, who, getting older and worse, 
can only enjoy their newspaper, or the latest accounts from the 
stock exchange,—whose prime object, that for which they sleep, 
eat, talk, work, live, and die, is, to keep doubling their capital, and 
who to attain that would willingly sell themselves to the Evil One 
—with the full intention of over-reaching him in the bargain, and 
than whom none would be more likely so to do—we speak not of 
these, but of people with souls, acutely, quiveringly sensible to all 
the impressions which can be made on that ethereal principle, with 
its mysterious tunicle—through whose medium perchance these 
impressions are transmitted—to enwrap the vivifying flame— 
and, if those old Greeks are to be believed, to enable it to play 
the ghost when separated from its material case — and who, 
thus exposed to greater suffering, from all its ordinary sources, 
have some amends for this exquisite susceptibility in the still 
greater capacity of enjoyment than their neighbours which it 
bestows on them. There are doubtless many of these who will 
join us in saying that what little liking for the world we set out 
with, it has ‘ pleased Heaven to decrease on further acquaintance;’ 
and to them we appeal for the truth of our assertion, that so much 
the more bounding is our love for nature, so much the more 
earnest our love for that transcript of pure-souled nature—be it 
material, or intellectual—poetry. Not your dark, gloomy, turbid, 
subjective verse, whose only value, if value it has, must be to 
display the morbid anatomy of the human heart, if haply any be 
skilled to cure the deadly evil which it demonstrates—but the 
poetry that refines, instructs, mollifies, and elevates the spirit; 
winning it to juster views of that which belongs to its particular 
existence, or the existences bound up with its own ; and tranquil- 
lizing it by a store of soothing images from this beautiful earth, 
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which, surpassingly beautiful in itself, yet owes an added beauty 
to the artist, who with accomplished and reverent hand—for, who 
portrays nature, must be a worshipper—transfers its goodliness 
to his glowing canvass. While, with holier aim, other masters of 
the lyre embody the kindly affections and charities of life, till, 
‘with gazing fed,’ the cold heart shadows forth some faint impress 
of their graceful lineaments; or, with trembling hands awaken deep 
tones, that in mystic grandeur tell of verities awful in their being, 
and thrice awful in their revelation, whether on Sinai’s storm- 
crowned head, or amidst the darkness that enshrouded Calvary. 

And has this been denied us in this ‘ unpoetic’ age ? Let Words- 
worth, and Southey, and Coleridge, and James Montgomery, let 
Hemans, and Pollock, and Bowles, and Delta, and ‘ V..—who- 
ever she may be, and who, if she had written but that one thril- 
ling poem, ‘the Grave,’ would at once have established her rank 
as one of the eldest born of Parnassus—let all these answer that 
question for themselves, and others who may well be content 
with such representatives. Refreshed by such a muster roll, for 
whose sake we can even forgive miles of railways, boring their 
impudent way through the rugged hill-side, and sharing through 
the plain, we may surely take heart of grace, and _ boldly 
pronounce it a libel on the age thus to designate it. But we 
verily fear that if we—we mean such as delight in all the 
bustle and hurry of the day that we have been finding fault 
with—if we have not killed our poets, we have at least frozen or 
silenced most of them, for we miss many of the old well-known 
names which were wont to gladden us. On Southey’s teeming 
verse, less fascinating, however, to us than his manly English 
prose, and Coleridge’s music-breathing rhythm—a dance of sweet 
sounds, the portals of the tomb have closed ; and Hemans is no 
more—the beauty of whose verse was still surpassed by the beauty 
of her character; whose poctry, dreamy and indistinct at times 
in its tone, might be compared to a luxuriant valley covered with 
silver mist, through which glitter so enchantingly spire and turret, 
and graceful foliage, that you long for the breeze of morning to 
sweep away the dewy curtain; while for the woman—she was like 
the fresh rivulet of the vale that, as it winds along, half seen, half 
hidden by the clustering boughs that droop over its waters, makes 
the glade musical with its gentle, yet withal mournful voice,—the 
sweeter that it is mournful! 

But in estimating the claims of our rising aspirants for the bay, 
we must bear in mind the increased difficulty of securing a poetical 
reputation now, as compared with the last century; when a few 
copies of milk and water verses—strong of the water—were 
enough to set up a man for life, and procure him a place among 
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the ‘ British poets’ after his death. Nosuch chance in these days, 
when writing verses, and often very good ones too, is what almost 
any person of taste and education may accomplish. The practice 
of the mechanical part of the art is widely spread, so that the true 
oet, rare as ever, does not stand out as he once did, but may 
overlooked, among the ‘mob of gentlemen,’ ay, and gentle- 
women too, ‘ that write with ease.’ Literature is more extensively 
diffused, if it be not so profound, and literary pursuits more 
common; so that he who will distinguish himself, must be as 
much in advance of the present average of intellect and cultiva- 
tion, as the poetasters of the last generation were above the 
average dulness of their day. The poet must now raise himself, 
not above the dead level of worse than mediocrity, but above 
many whose pretensions will be so like his own, that it will at 
times require some discrimination to say which is the sterling 
metal, which the counterfeit. 

With regard to the position that should be assigned to the lady 
whose claims are immediately before us, we will own that it is 
not without hesitation that we have been able to determine what 
should be her award—a place among our poets, or not. Her 
volumes, we may remark, have been subject to very extensive 
criticism ; and this almost universal attention, whatever may have 
been the verdict given, could not but be flattering to any writer 
—censure, in the opinion of many, being better than neglect— 
as at least affording evidence that the work is not of a negative 
character. Had mere literary notoriety, or even applause, been 
the object of Miss Barrett’s solicitude, she must have had it to 
her heart’s content. But she has higher claims and views than 
these, and it gives us pleasure to do full justice to the purity and 
elevation of her motives and sentiments, and her ardent desire to 
benefit and raise her fellow-creatures; and that, by means alone 
equal to the task,—a high-minded, intellectual appreciation of 
Christian and eternal verities. Her learning—and of this we 
must forgive some needless display—has been offered on that 
altar which only can give value to our costliest sacrifices, and it is 
always delightful to meet this union of the strong mind and lowly 
heart. Her philosophy is the only one that in this day is en- 
titled to the name—a religious one ; and we can deeply sympathize 
with her strong conviction of what the admirable master of Rugby 
called ‘ the religious duty of work’—a sentiment finely expressed 
in one of her sonnets—and her heart-felt apprehension of the 
responsibilities resting on those who seek to sway mankind 
through the subtle influence of verse. But all this would not 
much avail, unless we went further, and conceded her also poetic 

nius, which, after some demur, arising from causes which we 
shal presently touch upon, we do right willingly; though our 
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judgment is in all probability not chiefly founded on such of her 
pieces as she will most prize. Some of her shorter poems appear 
to us more uniform in their excellence than those of greater pre- 
tensions; and her sonnets, with few exceptions, are eminently 
beautiful. We would instance one which, to our minds, is almost 


perfect: it refers to a preceding one, on the words, ‘Christ turned, 
and looked upon Peter.’ 


‘I think that look of Christ might seem to say:— 
‘ Thou, Peter! art thou then a common stone, 
Which I at last must break my heart upon, 

For all God’s charge to His high angels, may 
Guard my foot better? Did I yesterday 
Wash thy feet, my beloved, that they should run 
Quick to deny me ’neath the morning sun,— 
And do thy kisses, like the rest, betray?— 
The cock crows coldly.—Go, and manifest 

A late contrition, but no bootless fear! 

For when thy deathly need is bitterest, 

Thou shalt not be denied, as I am here— 
My voice, to God and angels, shall attest,— 
Because I know this man, let him be clear.’ 


The pathetic antithesis of the thought ishere clothed in language 
worthy of it,—plain, powerful, melting; and, if we were Miss 
Barrett, we should be prouder of this one sonnet than of the 
whole of the ‘ Drama.’ There is a finish, a perfection about it, 
worthy of Wordsworth himself. It breathes tenderness, humanity, 
—yea, more! 

ut we alluded to the difficulty we had felt in assigning 
to Miss Barrett her rank as a writer; and this arose from the 
faults with which her volumes abound, so serious as almost to 
repel one from the compositions which they disfigure. And it is 
with real pain that we say, surely never was gold so disguised 
and overlaid with tinsel as hers,—never was real merit made to 
look so like what Carlyle would call a ‘sham.’ She possesses 
genius, a cultivated mind, a truth-loving heart, quick powers of 
observation, and luxuriancy of fancy and expression; but that 
luxuriance too often verges—to say the least—on extravagance. 
Her thoughts, fine in themselves, are not clearly conceived, and 
are expressed in a wilderness of words in which it is sometimes 
difficult to pick up one distinct, intelligible idea. Her genius is 
erratic, and runs away with her; in short, what avails truth to 
nature, and poetic power, when the writer thinks proper to be 
unintelligible? Not that we would sweepingly assert this of all 
her productions; some are plain enough, in others we think we 
have a good guess at her meaning, as for instance, when she 
speaks of grinding ‘down men’s bones to a pale unanimity !” 
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(A Rhapsody of Life’s Progress.) It seems to us that the idea 
which Miss tee had in her head was the same which, to our 
prosaic mind, would have found its liveliest illustration in the ver- 
dict ofa starved-out jury, whose ‘ unanimity’ they themselves, with 
faltering lips, announce, and whose ‘ paleness’ manifests itself to 
all beholders! This, we presume, is the idea—a coerced agree- 
ment—only on a larger scale, the starved jurors standing for 
mankind generally; but we cannot congratulate her on a felicitous 
expression of it. If her meaning be ea to herself, why should 
her readers be left in doubt? But this is the point, we fear it is 
not always so; but that she permits herself to think confusedly, 
and the natural result is, a confused, unintelligible way of ex- 
pressing herself. And the case is rendered more hopeless by her 
attributing it, not as one would have expected, to her own feeble 
Brasp of her subject, and defective power of expression, but— 

ear it, ye old, plain-speaking poets !—to her thoughts being too 
sublime and grand to be spoken out in clear, connected phrase ; 
nay, so great, so overpowering does she consider them that she 
seriously—or at least, poetically, thinks, that if she were to do so, 
the effect would be most disastrous—fatal! Of course, with an 
apprehension of such rien oa no one could expect her 
to write otherwise than as she does. Our only chance is, in 
RE her of her mistake, and this we can only hope to do 

y reminding her that thoughts quite as fine as any she thinks, or 
can think, have, from old Homer downwards, been poured forth 
in intelligible song; and we believe there is not a single case on 
record of its ever having proved prejudicial either to the health 
or comfort of the patient. It does not follow that to write even 
of things incomprehensible, we must write incomprehensibly. 
Let her turn to Milton, and see if he ever uses jargon to express 
sublimity. Nay, what can be more distinctly expressed than 
that line of his, which is one of the finest descriptions of the 
shadowy and indistinct in our language— 


‘ What seemed its head, 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on? 


It would not suit our limits, and it would be an ungenial task, 
to give as many instances of this fault as the volumes before us 
would furnish ; but one or two may be permitted, and we would 
especially animadvert upon the Song of the Morning Star to 
Lucifer, in the drama of the Exile, as one that absolutely out- 
herods Herod, as a specimen of almost unadulterated nonsense. 
There is a melancholy cadence in its opening that prepossessed 
us. 

‘ Mine orbed image sinks, 
Back from thee, back from thee, 
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As thou art fallen, methinks, 
Back from me.’ 


But who shall express the unmitigated dismay with which we 
read on as follows :— 
‘I loved thee with the fiery love of stars, 
Who love by burning, and by loving move 
Too near the throned Jehovah, not to love. 
Ai, ai, Heosphoros! 
* * * 
Mine orbed heats drop cold, 
Down from thee, down from thee; 
As fell thy grace of old, 
Down from me, down from me. 
Ai, ai. 
* * * 
Thou, with calm, floating pinions both ways spread, 
Erect, irradiated, 
Didst sting my wheel of glory, 
On, on, before thee, 
Along the God-light, by a quickening touch !— 
Around, around the firmamental ocean— 
Ha, ha! 
I swam expanding with delirious fire, 
Around, around, around in blind desire 
To be drawn upward to the Infinite— 
Ha, ha! 
Until the motion flinging out the motion 
To a keen whirl of passion and avidity,— 
To a blind whirl of rapture and delight,— 
I wound in girant orbits smooth and white, 
With that intense rapidity! 
Around, around, 
I wound, and interwound, 
While all the cyclic heavens about me spun! 
Stars, planets, suns, and moons, dilated broad, 
Then flashed together into a single sun, 
And d, and d in one; 
And as they wound, I wound—around, around, 
In a great fire, I almost took for God. 
Ha, ha, Heosphoros !’ 

Enough, and more than enough. But would it not disturb the 
equanimity of the most humane critic, to read such nonsense as this, 
with its strange burden—durden, indeed !—of Ai, ai, Heosphoros? 
We had ‘lever,’ as Chaucer says, she had stuck to her own 
tongue, and lamented over Lucifer in straight-forward English. 
What are ladies and country gentlemen to do? And is not the 
star entitled to damages against the slanderous poet who could 
lay such unmeaning wordiness to its charge, as if it were actually 
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dizzy with this thrice absurd tee-totum velocity with which it 
spins, and that almost makes us dizzy to read of,—and all for 
love? Poetry should at least be sense. Miss Barrett, we are 
sorry to say, does not always seem to think so, as there are too 
many passages in her poems which renew an oft-recurring trouble 
of our school days, when our vexed and puzzled spirit found vent 
in an exclamation most apposite to our present difficulty, we 
‘can’t make sense of it? For instance, a nightingale, representing 


the birds of Eden, says 


‘I build my song of high, pure notes,— 
Till I strike the arch of the Infinite; 
And I bridge abysmal agonies, 

With strong, clear calms of harmonies !” 


Wonderful bird! but still more wonderful reader, if he chance to 
make out what this means. What it is for human beings to ‘lie 
still on the knee of a mild mystery !” as Miss Barrett tells us we 
do; while steam engines—real or metaphorical, we can’t say 
which—rush on ‘’neath the heat of a thought sitting still in our 
eyes!’ is to us a matter still more inexplicable,—it sounds as 
though coke were superfluous! But till this strange style, which 
appears to be a pet sin, be exchanged for a purer, chaster one— 
the noble simplicity of the em masters—vainly, or nearly so, 
will she attempt to impart her own feeling of the beautiful and 
true to her readers; and, what we verily believe will more con- 
cern her—vainly will she look for the effect of just, ennobling 
sentiments, dimly visible through a mist of words. After reading 
some of Miss Barrett’s poems, we were struck with the trans- 
parent diction, even of some of our poetical writers that we had 

reviously thought most wanting in perspicuity and precision. 

er redundancy of compound epithets also we would remark, as 
being exceedingly disagreeable generally, as well as rather un- 
meaning in this particular case: e. g., ‘ God-breath,’ ‘ heaven-life,’ 
‘ child-mouth,’ ‘ soul-wings,’ ‘fire-hearts,’ &c. They require to 
be sparingly used, and with great judgment, or they detract from 
the simplicity of diction essential to true poetry. Abundant 
they may well be in the old, rich, fusible language, whence, we 
doubt not, Miss Barrett has acquired her love for them; but 
they do not so well suit our stiffly cast vernacular. Style will 
not bear transplanting; and your good Greek may be very bad 
English. 

ill she give us leave, while we are at this ungracious task of 
fault-finding, to say that her rhymes are distracting to any one 
with an ear? And this is really inexcusable, rhyming being one 
of the very lowest elements of the art,—anybody can tell whether 
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rhymes be legitimate or not, and we look for them as a thing 
of course ; considering it no great merit that they are exact, but 
a great demerit if they are not so. What would have become of 
her, if she were as fastidious as ourselves, who, when suffering 
from a rhyming fit, have actually demurred to such a combination 
as sun, and upon? And though we are ready to admit this was 
hyper-fastidious; yet we would not often sanction such. There 
is a sort of hit or miss, slap-dash air, about Miss B.’s rhymes that 
would make one laugh, were it not so provoking to meet, either 
such carelessness, or obtuseness, as theyevince. Long and long 
should we have mused, yea, possibly have bitten our pen to 
pieces (for this is sometimes resorted to by people in a brown 
study) in search of something better, before we had admitted 
‘creature,’ as a rhyme to ‘nature.’ We remember once, when 
moving heaven and earth for a rhyme to ‘ angel,’ an impish sister 
at our side (by way of utter mockery of our distress, we pre- 
sume) suggested playbill; and we can but admire to find our 
lady-poet solacing herself in sober sadness with rhymes no better 
than this, which provoked such a burst of laughter as greatly re- 
lieved our worried spirit. It is certainly much easier to run on 
in this slip-shod way ; but it is that kind of easy writing which is 
terribly hard reading. ‘ Poems,’ and ‘flowings’ we cannot re~ 
cognise as rhymes, nor yet such a triplet as ‘coming,’ ‘ women,’ 
and ‘foemen’! They are as bad as a discord in music,—which 
is precisely their nature. ‘Passion,’ and ‘ relation’—‘ reward- 
ing,’ and garden’—‘ took,’ struck,’ and ‘ woke’—‘ clenching’ 
and ‘branching’—with others like them, are simply execrable. 
Truly Miss Barrett is unrivalled and unrivalable in this item of 
her art—neither ear nor eye can endure it. 

One word as to the theory respecting poetry and the poet, 
which Miss Barrett enunciates in her preface, and works out in 
the Vision of Poets; and of which a line that she quotes may 
stand as exponent,—‘ we learn in suffering what we teach in song.’ 
This sentiment we never admired. It unduly lowers our estimate 
of the poetic faculty. Suffering, is of imperfection, and knowledge 
derived from such a source must necessarily partake of the same 
character. Had the poet only to do with the realities of this 
fallen world, such knowledge might be his highest inspiration ; 
but we ascribe to him a loftier range,—an @ priori knowledge 
drawn from a more sublime source than our groaning humanity,— 
a genuine inspiration—a knowledge differing less in kind than 
in degree from that which pure spirits drink in—acquired from 
a conversance with the ideal world, and for the obtaining of 
which we must borrow a formulary from the acute, metaphysical 
Augustine. In his, ‘to Jove, is to know,’ we find the indication 
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of our system; which, unless we are greatly deceived, will be 
found to have the sanction of all true poets, ancient or modern. 
Is not this, Wordsworth’s theory? And will he not, alike in theory 
and practice, bear us out, when we say that the essence of the 
poetic mind is, such a knowledge of the true, the beautiful, the 
as can alone spring from an understanding love of them ? 

orthy is the fruit of suffering, rightly understood, but there is 
yet the stain of earth upon it. Thence do we learn the re- 
signation that has finally overtopped impatience, the wisdom that 
has wrestled with folly, and at length overcome it; and much 
knowledge of our own weak, wavering hearts; but are these the 
poet’s peculiar endowment? Is this, the anointing for his high 
office, difficultly to learn his lesson from every man’s schoolmaster, 
—experience, and then having learned more than his fellows, to 
utter it in song? Nay, nay,—the deep truths concerning man’s 
nature, and destiny, and hopes—the sublime philosophy of the 
poet—are not taught by suffering; neither does the possession of 
the poetic power, faculty, mind—call it what you will—neces- 
sarily imply, or produce it. In other words, we must absolutely 
deny this asserted ‘necessary relation of genius to suffering ;’ 
that is, we deny that the appreciating love of beauty,—moral, 
intellectual, natural,—that attuning of the spirit to the harmony 
of nature whence comes glorious music, that accordance of the 
whole intellectual being, with the fair works of the divinity, that 
moulding of the spirit to truth, eternal and immutable, which is 
of the essence of the poetic mind, should depend mainly or 
necessarily on suffering. Much gladness has the heart of the 
true poet! 

The Drama of Exile, and the Vision of Poets are the two most 
considerable poems in the collection before us ; and with respect 
to the former—spite of the preface which deprecates such com- 
parison—we must be permitted to say that it is scarcely possible 
for any one to tread ground, consecrated by, and to, Milton, 
without provoking—if not comparisons, yet, such recollections 
as must be very unfavourable to the intruder; and the result of 
our perusal of this Drama was an increased conviction that Adam 
and Eve were no longer an open subject. The seal of the 
master poet has been placed upon his perfect work, and woe to 
the profane hand that breaks it. There is a twofold danger in 
attempting it;—how can he whose mind is steeped in Milton’s 
ineffable grace, sweetness, delicacy, and tenderness,—his music, 
and strong, masculine sense, and overshadowed with his grandeur, 
avoid, on this one theme, some copying of his master; which rude 
and trembling as may be the lines, and crude the colours, shall 
yet tell of its original,—his exquisite outline, and divine tints? A 
general opinion like this, of course implies no particular condem- 
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nation of the Drama, which evinces considerable power, both as 
to conception of character, and handling of the subject ; marred, 
however, by those peculiar defects on which we have expressed 
ourselves the more strongly as we are persuaded there is not 
the slightest necessity for their existence, but that it is entirely in 
the writer’s power to rise superior to them. The idea of the 
Drama is good,—‘ the new and strange experience of the fallen 
humanity as it went forth from Paradise into the wilderness, — 
and susceptible of much poetical treatment, of which, however, 
in the main we prefer her conception to her execution. We do 
not like the form into which she has cast it, as its varying rhythm 
serves but to develop those eccentricities of idea which had been 
restrained by the calm sobriety of blank verse. Those scenes in 
which the latter only is used are freest from her very offensive 
"eens of style. ‘The purpose of the Drama is worked out 
y means of a kind of incantation scene, in which ‘ phantasms’ and 
‘earth spirits’ combine to make Adam and Eve, who have just 
left the garden of Eden, feel the full weight of woe they have 
brought both upon themselves, and nature, animate and inani- 
mate ; the dramatic part being relieved by choruses of angels and 
‘Eden spirits.” It opens with a spirited dialogue between 
Gabriel and Lucifer, in which—as in Milton—the angel almost 
comes off second best, spite of his metaphysics, which Lucifer 
treats with the contempt which, to say truth, they deserve. The 
character of Lucifer is well conceived, though there is on the 
whole rather more of the Mephistophiles vein about him than 
seems quite consistent with the gloomy grandeur of the newly 
fallen prince-angel; still both the thought and language are 
vigorous and appropriate, marking well that stubbornness of will 
and purpose in re-affirming his first offence, which distinguish 
him from his miserable victims to whom mercy was extended. 
‘ Lucifer. I chose this ruin: I elected it 
Of my will, not of service. What I do, 
I do volitient, not obedient, 
And overtop thy crown with my despair. 
My sorrow crowns me. Get thee back to heaven;— 
And spare to read us backward any more 
Of your spent hallelujahs. 
‘ Gabriel. Spirit of scorn! 
I might say of unreason! I might say, 
That who despairs, acts; that who acts, connives 
With God’s relations set in time and space; 
That who elects, assumes a something good 
Which God made possible; that who lives, obeys 
The law of a Life-maker. 
‘ Lucifer. Let it pass! 
No more, thou Gabriel! What if I stand up 
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And strike my bow against the crystalline 
Roofing the creatures,—shall I say for that, 
My stature is too high for me to stand,— 
Henceforward I must sit?’ 


There is no answering this, and we are half pleased to see the 
angel’s conceit, so well put down! Adam and Eve seem to us 
rather commonplace. 

Absurd as is the introduction of the ‘ Earth-zodiac,’ the shadow 
of which is brought on the stage for no earthly reason that we 
can see, some of its signs are described in lines which we must 
give, for their life-like painting: 


¢ —___——_ and then a crab 
Puts coldly out its gradual shadow-claws, 
Like a slow blot that spreads, till all the ground, 
Crawled over by it, seems to craw] itself; 
and a scorpion writhes 
Its tail in ghastly slime, and stings the dark! 
This way a goat leaps, with wild blank of beard; 
And here, fantastic fishes dushly float, 
Using the calm for waters, while their fins 
Throb out slow rhythms along the shallow air !’ 


We do not know that the slow gliding of fishes was ever better 
delineated. Miss Barrett is a close observer of nature, and her 
studies from it are accurate and expressive ; though occasionally 
it strikes us she gives a little too much attention to minute details, 
instead of seizing the leading features of the landscape. And 
childishness is sometimes mistaken for simplicity, as in the song 
of the Flower-Spirits to Adam and Eve. 


‘We pluck at your raiment, 
We stroke down your hair.’ — 


The lament of her impersonations of organic and inorganic 
matter—who are introduced upbraiding the exiles with the blight 
fallen on them through their sin—contains some fine description 
of their primal state : 


“ T bounded with my panthers; I rejoiced 
In my young tumbling lions, rolled together! 
My stag the river at his fetlocks poised, 
Then dipped his antlers through the golden weather, 
In the same ripple which the alligator 
Left in his joyous troubling of the water.’ 


[ Alligator and water! ] 
‘O my wild wood-dogs, with your listening eyes! 
My horses—my ground-eagles for swift-fleeing! 
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My birds with viewless wings of harmonies— 
My calm cold fishes of a silver being— 

How happy were ye, living and possessing, 

O fair half-souls, capacious of full blessing.” 


This is vigorous, sinewy writing; and there is a music in it to 
our ears like that of rough sea waves leaping upon the resonant 
beach. But, alas! further on, after scolding our parents at no 
allowance, upon Eve’s request— 

‘ Do not any more 
Taunt us, or mock us,—let us die alone,’ 


they reply in the following unexceptionable jargon, in which we 
have taken the liberty of marking the rhymes, for Miss Barrett’s 
benefit— 
* Agreed, allowed! 
We gather out our natures like a cloud, 
And thus fulfil their lightenings: thus and thus! 
First Spirit. As the east wind blows bleakly in the Norland,— 

As the snow wind beats blindly from the moorland,— 

As the simoom drives wild across the desert,— 

As the thunder roars deep in the unmeasured,— 

As the torrent tears an ocean-world to atoms,— 

As the whirlpool grinds fathoms below fathoms, 

Thus—and thus!’ 


How, and what ?—for we really cannot make it out. 

The varied extracts that we have given may convey some idea 
of the singularly varied merits of this drama—the very good and 
very bad style which distinguishes it. It closes with a chorus 
of exultation over the redemption that is to be wrought out for 
man, and which is indicated to the exiles by a vision of Christ. 

The ‘ Vision of Poets’ is a singular and highly-imaginative 
poem, designed to illustrate her theory of the poet, and has some 
stanzas of great vigour and beauty, particularly those descriptive 
of the elder poets. 

Bold, 
Electric Pindar, quick as fear, 
With race-dust on his cheeks, and clear, 
Slant-startled eyes that seem to hear 
The chariot rounding the last goal’ 


is finely chiselled; for its terse energy is more like the work of 
the sculptor than that of the painter. The others are boldly 
drawn. 
‘ Lucretius, nobler than his mood, 
Who dropped his plummet down the broad 
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Deep universe, and said, ‘ No God!’ 
Finding no bottom! he denied 
Divinely the divine, 

his face is stern, 
As one compelled, in spite of scorn, 
To teach a truth he could not learn.’ 


But we cannot make out what is meant by Goethe’s soul, falling, 
as she tells us, ‘from inner entity!’ There is much, however, to 
prove her poet in this vision, but it is not without its tinge of her 
prevailing defects. She represents her true poets as drawing 
their inspiration from an angel—this would suit the doctrine we 
have broached—and, rather fantastically, through the medium 
of an organ, whose keys he presses, and with which their hearts 
are connected ; though, by the bye, in the preceding page she 
tells us— 
‘ But where the heart of each should beat, 
There seemed a wound instead of it, 
From whence the blood dropped to their feet.’ 


An unpleasant image, designed, we presume, to indicate how 
miserable your poet is! Her description of the ‘ sham’ brethren 
of the craft, who enter ‘ cleaving the incense cloud’ with which 
their betters were overshadowed, ‘ with winking, unaccustomed 
eyes,’ is racy and satirical; and we hope that those who have 
earned it will duly appreciate her pungency. But Miss Barrett 
cannot resist the temptation to spoil her poems with something 
either ludicrous or unintelligible. The subject of this vision is 
led by a fair apparition, and the journey is picturesquely told,— 
through forest, and over moor-land, by sundry disagreeable pools 
of water, which have, of course, their figurative meaning; and 
seldom have ‘ world’s use, world’s love, and world’s cruelty,’ 
found more apt and repulsive illustrations. At the first he is 
bid to ‘ Drink,—be holy and cold !'—what is the affinity between 
the adjectives is not stated; but at the third he hesitates, very 
properly as we think, seeing it 


‘ Was whitely smeared in many a round 
By a slow slime, 


enough to repel the most inveterate water-drinker. At the 
fourth, which is worse still, we have an idea borrowed from Kirke 
White’s ‘She turned and trod on a bloated toad,—‘ his foot 
slips in the slimy oil’ of snakes, ‘ and toads seem crawling on his 
hand.’ He attempts a half remonstrance, but to no purpose ;— 
drink he must, and we do not wonder to find the poor fellow 
swooning after such unsavoury doses. ‘ World’s use and world’s 
cruelty’ are certainly bad enough, but we see no necessity for 
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promo: them by figures at once ludicrous and disgusting. 
e must, without suspecting the writer of any intentional irre- 
verence, strongly censure the phrase—‘ Poet-God,’ which occurs 
more than once in the poem. 

Miss Barrett’s shorter poems we regret to be compelled to pass 
over hastily, as we like them better on the whole than her longer 
ones. Many of them, in both these volumes and the one which 
she gave to the world in 1835, are true poetry, and some are 
well written. ‘The peculiar metre which she frequently adopts 
is not to our taste; in some instances it seems better suited to 
humorous than serious verse, particularly when combined with 
double rhymes, as in the Lost Bower, which, nevertheless, has 
some good things in it. The Romaunt of the Page is spirited, 
and rings out like a trumpet-strain. The Rhyme of the 
Duchess May, (which is improved by leaving out the refrain, as 
we took the liberty of doing ;) Caterina to Camoens; Crowned 
and Bedded; Crowned and Buried; a Portrait; the Dead Pan, 
(which we would mark with a note of especial admiration ;) and 
the Cry of the Human, have the further praise—no slight 
one in Miss Barrett’s case—of being perfectly intelligible! In 
the Swan’s Nest there is something very sweet and natural in 
little Ellies making her discovery of ‘ that swan’s nest among 
the reeds’ the — for her fancied lover. Of Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship we like neither the moral nor composition ; the versi- 
fication wants sweetness and smoothness. It jolts one, like a rough 
road. The story of a high-born lady allowing a poet of humble 
birth to scold her into making love to him, is harshly and pro- 
saically told. We would not recommend any real‘ Mr. Bertram,’ 
however ‘ rich in virtues,’ and such unmarketable cominodities, to 
make the experiment of storming at the first noble lady that he 
may honour with his preference for the chance of a similar result! 
Of the Cry of the Children it is needless for us to speak, save to 
add our tribute of praise to that which it has so deservedly 
earned. Its thrilling energy of thought is clothed in nervous 
language. A Rhapsody of Life’s Progress, had it not appeared 
under a lady’s name, might have been conjectured to have been 
written under the influence of opium ! 

We have, in our anxiety to do Miss Barrett justice, bestowed 
more thought on her volumes than we fear she will give us credit 
for, seeing we have deemed it right to speak very strongly in 
condemnation of certain of her peculiarities, which give such a 
character and colouring to her productions as cannot but militate 
against her literary reputation. 

There is little in the praise which has been bestowed on Miss 
Barrett’s poems in whieh we cannot heartily join, and we might 
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| have contented ourselves with citing agreeable passages and 

a iterating that praise ; but we have pursued a course more likely, 

we hope, to be profitable to this highly-gifted lady, and to the 
minds of the living and unborn on whom she has the power to 
confer benefit—and benefit of the highest order. 

We ask no greater chasteness of thought and style than some 
of her own fine poems exhibit; but we would venture, in all 
good-will and kindly estimation, to entreat her to exercise a : 
greater severity of self-criticism, and to study better models | 
than she appears to have done; to pay some attention to her | 

a rhymes, and — a more harmonious versification; for unim- 

a portant as she will consider these in comparison of that of which 
they are but the accessories, they are not less essential than a 
well-tuned instrument to the finest musical composition, or its 
: fit setting to a jewel; to expurgate two-thirds of her compound 
i. epithets; to chasten her imagination, to the entire exclusion of 
a fantastic images and phrases ; we would say to her— 


; ‘ Hold in thy fancy with the silken rein 
yo Of judgment, lest the wild careering steeds 
a Thee and the chariot of thy sense o’erturn’— 


q an accident which is often happening to her; never to admit 
nl into composition an idea which does not stand out clearly in her 
own mind, however high and mysterious may be its subject ; and 
q lastly, which we would principally rely on in her remedial course, 
never to write a line that would not be translatable into good in- 
r telligible prose. Then may we hope to see her occupy that posi- 
4 tion as a writer to which her abilities entitle her, but which she is 
scarcely likely to gain so long as bad taste, confused thinking, 
an imagination absolutely rampant in its unbridledness, and 
slovenly composition, can be appreciated either by critics or the 
| public. She has that in her which ‘rings well to the striker ;’ and 
one would fain remove the rubbish which obscures the clear, dis- 
tinct tone she might give out. Nor have we the slightest appre- 
hension that the fears which she expresses of its doing her some 
bodily injury would be realized, if, taking our advice in good 
part, she should in future give us her finest thoughts in such 
explicit phrase, as even stupid people like ourselves might 
understand! We will guarantee her safety, if she will only try. 
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Art. III. The Industrial Resources of Ireland. By Robert Kane, M.D. 
8vo. Dublin, 1845. 


Tue very name of Ireland is scarcely pronounced or read in 
these days without an involuntary and immediate association of 
our ideas with an interminable series of political discussions, 
conjectures, and imaginary remedies for her political evils. 
From the First Lord of the Treasury, and the present Home 
Secretary, down to the pettiest reader of the pettiest newspaper, 
the one chief theme of political thought and conversation is the 
unhappy “ sister-country.” Every prime minister, every honour- 
able member,—nay, every scribbling pamphleteer, has not only 
his own thoughts on this fruitful theme, but is ever ready to 
propound, whether in parliament or in pamphlets, some infallible 
nostrum that shall speedily invigorate the sickly and prostrated 
sister, and shall at once invest her with those hues of health, and 
those captivating charms, which every one allows to be her birth- 
right, and no one allows to be recoverable by any other political 
remedy than his own. 

In the meanwhile, the hottest and highest partisans of Whig 
or Conservative administration have scarcely thought the indus- 
trial resources and physical capabilities of the country to be a 
paramount object for combined research and illustration. Not a 
phase of Ireland’s political aspect, not a private or public party 
feud, but has attracted more than its meed of observation and 
comment. Men read upon Ireland, men write upon Ireland, 
men travel in Ireland; and the usual result of their reading, 
their writing, and their travelling, is their adherence to the 
theories and plans of this minister and this author, or their dis- 
sent from the plans and proposals of this party and this advocacy, 
and their unshaken and confirmed confidence in the adminis- 
trative remedies of their opponents. 

It is now ten years since we ourselves planned and accom- 
plished a somewhat extended tour of the south of Ireland, per- 
forming the greater portion of it on foot, and passing a large 
portion of our time amongst the more intelligent of the humbler 
classes. Our main object was to glean some satisfactory in- 
formation on the physical capabilities and geological and mineral 
resources of the country. Great was our astonishment to find 
how little was known, even in Ireland, of Ireland and her 
natural resources, and very insignificant was the portion of in- 
formation we were enabled to gain on these matters. At that 
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ment of Science was held in Dublin, and most hospitable and 
splendid was the reception of its members. Well do we re- 
member the costly entertainment given, with vice-regal patronage 
and presence, in the beautiful gardens of the Dublin Society. 
Yet how very inadequate was the information supplied to us, 
even at that jubilee of science and knowledge, on the natural 
and industrial value of the very land in whose metropolis we 
were so munificently entertained! In fact, it was evident that 
inquiries of this character were then to be set on foot; and the 
geological map of the country then presented to the geological 
section by Mr. Griffith, formed an excellent and invaluable 
foundation for subsequent research. A most important step in 
advance was the formation of the Irish Railway Commission, in 
1838; the printed report of which inquiry, however partial and 
imperfect in some portions, yet exhibited a model of physical 
and statistical investigation, and recorded a mass of documentary 
evidence, to which nearly the whole of the present railway pro- 
jects in Ireland are exceedingly indebted. ‘The work of Dr. 
Kane now before us is the next step in rendering the scattered 
knowledge of these subjects available to the public. As the 
work of an individual, it merits that approbation which has been 
bestowed upon it, and is not undeserving of that reward which 
the patriotic author has recently received in the shape of govern- 
ment patronage. 

In a country where all investigations of this nature are so 
comparatively in their infancy as in Ireland, a work devoted to 
their interests must necessarily be of a somewhat heterogeneous 
character, and of very dissimilar amplitude in its various parts. 
We must not, therefore, here look for that consecutive arrange- 
ment and symmetry which we might be entitled to expect in a 
similar work upon the resources of a more developed country. 
The work before us unavoidably touches upon subjects too little 
known to be discussed merely in their commercial results, and 
yet too extensive to be illustrated at length, commencing from 
their elements. Within a compass of little more than four 
hundred pages, we have laid before us these subjects :—Fuel, 
wood and coal; the geological origin and distribution of the 
coal; the particular localities of each coal-basin; the chemical 
qualities and commercial application of each kind, especially the 
kinds capable of conversion to steam purposes; the nature of 

at, its applications and modes of preparation and adaptation. 

he water-power of Ireland then claims its chapter, and all the 
considerations connected with its practical application are named 
in some detail. Iron, of course, must be fully discussed, the 
sites and kinds indicated, and the best modes of reduction and 
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manufacture stated. The geological structure of Ireland, which 
in any systematic work must occupy the commencement of the 
series of chapters, here appears in chapter fifth. Chapter sixth 
naturally completes the subject of mines, metalliferous products, 
and metallurgy. The agricultural industry of Ireland, branching 
into the subjects of vegetable physiology; the correlative func- 
tions of the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms; rotation 
of crops, systems of culture, sizes of farms, cultivation of par- 
ticular products, and especially of flax and hemp; all these 
matters are with difficulty compressed into two chapters. Chapter 
ninth takes up another most ample theme—the means of in- 
ternal communication; inland navigation, lakes, rivers, and 
canals; and last, and at present most important, the course of 
railways, and the mode of forming them and conducting them to 
the best advantage, under the conditions presented by Ireland. 
The next section treats of the circumstances of Ircland regarding 
certain staple articles of industry, as cotton, wool, and salt; the 
cost and value of labour, skilled and unskilled; the actual state 
of capital ready to be applied to industrial investments in Ireland, 
and corrections of some commonly received errors on this point ; 
—these subjects bring up the rear of the chapters, and are only 
succeeded by some general remarks on industrial education in 
and for Ireland, and especially for agriculture. The relations of 
industry to morality, temperance, and intelligence close the work. 
Four useful, though not very ornamental, maps illustrate the 
natural features of the island. 

We fear that Dr. Kane’s book, however interesting its subjects 
may be to all the sons and all the friends of Ireland, will not 
obtain a very extensive circulation, much less an attentive and 
regular perusal. It presents anything but an inviting aspect to 
the swallow-skimmers of modern literature. Its business-like 
character and scientific look, not to mention its small type and 
other similar adjuncts, will deter most readers from more than a 
few glances at its most generally attractive portions; nor will 
they find the subjects they seek for so promptly as they might 
desire. But, as we have just observed, defects of arrangement 
and imperfections of an index might have been expected, and could 
scarcely have been avoided without considerable labour, in a 
work which has so much to do in the office of pioneering. We 
rather allude to these minor deficiencies for the purpose of justi- 
fying our own mode of treatment of this subject, within the ve 
brief limits at our disposal. We conceive that we shall be doing 
an acceptable service to our readers, in endeavouring to | nee 
something resembling a summary of what is at present known, 
nd what is desirable to be known at once, of the productive 
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and industrial resources of Ireland. This, we think, will be 
best accomplished by exhibiting some of the results of Dr. Kane’s 
inquiries, combined with some gleanings of our own, in as con- 
densed a form as possible, without special quotation, and under 
a somewhat different arrangement from that of our author. 

The geological structure, and consequent superficial character 
of Ireland, is most properly the first theme of inquiry in such an 
attempt. A good geological map of Ireland* may now be 
readily inspected in almost all provincial libraries, although a 
perfect map, embodying the results of all the separate essays 
published by the Geological Society of Dublin, and various in- 
dividual researches, is still a great desideratum. An ordinary 
map ought to show, upon brief inspection, that the coastwise 
surface of the island is mostly occupied by mountain ranges, 
whilst the central portion constitutes an almost uniform plane. 
The mountain ranges consist of the various older or primitive 
rocks—granite, mica-slate, quartz-rock, and the clay-slates ; while 
the central plane is formed by the limestone which generally 
upholds the series of coal-strata, and which is hence denomi- 
nated carboniferous limestone. Of the four principal tracts of 
granite, the most extensive is that of Wicklow, and is that most 
likely to be known to the casual visitors of the country, from the 
picturesque scenery of that celebrated district. The summits, 

owever, of the conspicuous Sugar-loaf Mountains and of Bray 
Head, together with the peninsula of Howth,—all objects of 
constant interest to the tourist in the vicinity of the Irish me- 
tropolis,--are composed of quartz-rock. The principal lead- 
mines of Ireland are situated in granite ; while some of the chief 
lead-mines of our own country, as those around Alston Moor, 
are found in connexion with the carboniferous limestone. The 
mica-slate, which is the next rock in the ascending series, has no 
special metalliferous character; but it has been found that the 
granite is generally most rich in metals at or near its junction 
with the mica-slate. In fact, the ‘lodes’ or veins of ore are 
usually found cutting the line of junction of these rocks. This 
may be a recently observed circumstance in Irish mineralogy, 
but we have found it to be one of the primary lessons of the 
Cornish miner. 

The clay-slate, which commonly rests upon the mica-slate, is 
one of the most important rocks of Ireland, as well from the area 
over which it extends as from the quantity of minerals it includes. 
The counties of Wexford, Louth, Down, Waterford, Cork, and 


* We refer to the map prepared by Mr. Griffith, in connexion with the Inquiry 
of the Railway Commissioners. It consists of six sheets, and is, we believe, the 
only authentic imap of this kind existing. 
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Kerry, are mainly constituted of this rock. Two very distinct 
varieties are comprehended under this name, and the designations 
of the Lower and the Upper Clay-Slate seem necessary. To 
pass over the geological distinctions of the two varieties, we may 
simply observe, that the coastward boundary of the upper slate 
is remarkable for the bold character of its promontories, which, 
truly peninsular as they are in their form, jut out far into the 
ocean, and are separated by the magnificent bays of Bantry and 
Kenmare. Whoever, like ourselves, has wandered on the unri- 
valled shores of Bantry bay, along the softer river scenery of Ken- 
mare river, or especially in the very picturesque retreats of Glen- 
gariff, must have become at least familiar with the outward shapes 
of these clay-slate promontories. To the far more frequent 
visitors of the lakes of Killarney, the well-known mountains of 
Mangerton, with its extinct volcano-lake, the soaring peaks of 
Mac Gillycuddy’s Reeks, the dark gap of Dunloe, and the nume- 
rous associated eminences, will have rendered the ordinary forms 
of this formation strikingly familiar. By ourselves they will ever 
be remembered, as we viewed them in the lessening distance 
from the highest spot of ground in Ireland—the summit* of 
‘ Carran Tual,’ or the ‘ inverted reaping-hook.’ The geological 
paradox of the Joftiest land in the island being formed by one of 
the lowest rocks in the descending series, was, when we were 
there, indeed a paradox of the most puzzling kind to all but a 
very select few of the natives of the country. We do not observe 
that Dr. Kane has noticed this paradox, possibly considering it 
to be of too elementary or popular a character; but we have 
always found that a striking, though simple, fact of this kind 
serves to draw and fix the attention of many who pass heedless 
over more scientific details. 

It is in the clay-slate districts that the ores of copper are found, 
in various localities, and in greater or less abundance. The 
mines of copper at present in work — be conveniently de- 
scribed as forming three great groups, all bordering upon sea- 
side country. That group which occupies the valley of the 
Ovoca, in the county of Wicklow, is probably known, at least 
externally, to the majority of Hibermian tourists. The chief 
mines are situated a little below the celebrated ‘ Meeting of the 
Waters,’ and opposite the picturesque Inn of the vale. At this 
hostelry we first arrived at midnight, and perfect was the still- 
ness, and thick was the darkness all around. The first gaze 
upon the outer world from our apartment, on the ensuing morn- 
ing, revealed to us all the slow-revolving wheels, the forbidding 
heaps of extracted rock, and the operations of the surface- 

* This summit is 3410 feet above the level of the sea. 
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labourers, in the beams of a glorious sun. According to our 
wont, we entered and examined these productive mines, but they 
are by no means so interesting and extensive as our own chief 
Cornish copper-mines. We would, however, recommend all 
hardy Wicklow tourists to perambulate these and other Irish 
mines, for, if they give credit to the adage that truth is to be 
found at the bottom of a well, we ourselves can testify that wit 
is to be found, in this case, at the bottom of a mine. Dark, dark, 
and dull indeed must be that subterranean corner where an 
Irishman’s inherent wit will not flash forth, like some irrepres- 
sible gas from the recesses of the overcharged earth! The other 
two copper-mine districts are less known: one is in the county of 
Waterford, and the other occupies the south-western angle of the 
island, being situated in the southern portions of Cork and Kerry. 
The species of copper ores most commonly found, and which 
alone become of practical importance, are—1, the carbonates of 
copper, blue and green; 2, the subsulphuret of copper, or, as it 
is more popularly named, grey copper ore ; 3, the ordinary, or 
ellow copper ore, technically called copper pyrites. This last 
Lind is that which forms the material produce of all the Irish, 
and indeed all the English mines. The second, the grey copper, 
is sometimes also found very abundantly, and is the most valuable 
of all the copper ores. Canny, it is only found in small 
pieces, mixed with the yellow or ordinary ore. It consists of 
eighty per cent. of copper, with twenty of sulphur. No one, 
however, must for a moment suppose that anything like eighty 
per cent. of copper is sent to market from the general mining 
produce. In fact, copper ore which contains twelve or fifteen 
per cent. of marketable copper is considered very rich. This 
comparatively small per centage of pure metal results from the 
prevalence of useless admixtures. The copper pyrites, for ex- 
ample, is almost universally associated with iron pyrites, (bisul- 
phuret of iron;) and every district has generally some charac- 
teristic admixtures in combination with the ore. Thus, in 
Cornwall, the average produce of the copper-mines scarcely ex- 
ceeds seven per cent. The average produce of copper in the 
Ballymurtagh mine, county of Wicklow, is about four and a half 
per cent. In the Waterford district, we find it given as an 
average of from nine and a half to ten per cent. As some of 


-our readers have, in all probability, visited the Killarney lake- 


district, we may notice the Mucruss mines, and those of Ross 
Island. The Mucruss mine was worked with great profit from 
the years 1749 to 1754, but difficulties arising from the circum- 
stances of the European war caused its abandonment. Its site 
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is usually pointed out to the visitors of the very romantic Abbey, 
whose ruins have given fame to the spot; but we chiefly mention 
it for the sake of a curious fact in the history of this mine, which 
was related to us on good authority, and is introduced by our 
author. At the period of its working there was found, in great 
profusion, a mineral of a granulated metallic appearance, as hard 
as stone ; its colour on the surface was dark blue, tending toa 
beautiful pink. As it was certainly not copper ore, and pos- 
sessed no apparent value, it was rejected as cumbersome rubbish. 
One workman alone had a suspicion of its worth, and he readily 
contrived to get away upwards of twenty tons of this rejected 
rubbish. It was not until long afterwards that it became known 
to the proprietor of the mine that this lost material was cobalt 
ore, (arsenuriet of cobalt,) a mineral of great value, from which 
the beautiful blue glass and smalt blue are made. We could 
parallel this instance with some others, scarcely less striking, from 
our own mining counties, but this one is sufficient to evince the 
importance of specific industrial education. 
he treatment of the copper pyrites for the extraction of the 
metal consists of a long series of processes, alternately of an 
oxidizing and a deoxidizing character. These have for their 
object to remove the sulphur and prevent the reduction of the 
iron of the ore, whilst the copper may be separated in the me- 
tallic state. The whole processes are usually eight in number, 
and are performed in reverberatory furnaces at very high tem- 
ee and consequently at a great cost and consumption of 
uel. The fuel consumed in producing a ton of metallic copper 
is usually estimated at from eighteen to twenty tons. At eight 
and a half per cent. of metal, the weight of ore necessary is 
twelve and a half tons, which may, at the present reduced prices, 
be considered as averaging 6/. 10s. per ton. As to the coals, 
twenty tons of Swansea coal will cost 62. sterling; and as the 
ton of fine copper is now worth about 902, the cost of fuel makes 
up about six and two-thirds per cent. of its value. Now it is 
important to notice, that if the Irish copper ores were smelted on 
the Irish coast, the price of fuel would certainly be the double 
of that used in Swansea, and would therefore make up thirteen 
and one-third per cent. of the cost of the product. ae this 
branch of industry is precluded from Ireland, although the ore 
might unquestionably be subjected to some operation before ex- 
portation with pans Dears advantage. Further, the continental 
method of roasting the ores in heaps in the open air, and then 
smelting them in blast furnaces, might be well worth attention. 
The saving by this method, in the fuel employed, would be very 
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nearly at the rate of 4/. per ton in Ireland, and 2. per ton in 
Swansea. The total quantity of copper ore at present raised 
in Ireland probably lestby approximates to 25,000 tons per 
annum. ‘The quantity raised in Cornwall, in 1838, was 145,688 
tons, which quantity was worth in money 857,779/. ‘To show 
the spirit of mining industry in Cornwall we may observe, 
that in the course of little more than half-a-century the pro- 
duce of the copper-mines alone in that county has been in- 
creased six-fold. 

Lead is even more extensively diffused through Ireland than 
copper, and is found in a we: 4 greater variety of rocks. We 
cannot, therefore, extend our notices of this metal in Ireland. 
Suffice it to say, that the galena, or sulphuret of lead, is that 
variety which is called lead-ore by way of preeminence. It 
contains 86°6 per cent. of lead by analysis, and only 13°4 of 
sulphur. The carbonates and at: oon of lead are of infrequent 
occurrence, or limited in quantity. Those who have visited the 
scene of the ancient Seven-churches in Wicklow, will probabl 
have heard of the lead-veins crossing the gloomy valley of Glen- 
dalough ; and the more inquisitive tourists may have sought for 
the indications of the smaller veins, which are laid bare in the 
waterfall and ravine at the head of Glendalough. Several of the 
Irish veins are rich in metallic produce, those of Glendalough 
yielding seventy per cent. The lent ore, as usually dressed tor 
smelting, contains from sixty to seventy per cent. of metallic 
lead. ‘The modes of extract are simple, but they are only carried 
on at present in one spot in Ireland—namely, in Kenmare. In 
some recorded instances the cost of fuel consumed in the smelting 
operation made up three and a half per cent. of the cost of the 
reduced metal. All lead-mining and smelting works are there- 
fore obviously on a small scale in Ireland. To see these opera- 
tions carried on in full extent, let the tourist resort to our own 
Alston Moor, and the vast aggregation of works in its vicinity. 
Long hours have we spent in inspecting the various processes as 
performed there, and at Mr. Beaumont’s valuable mines. The 
only signs of life in these desolate valleys and hilly regions, are 
those of the unceasing clack of the water-wheels and the surface- 
crushing machinery, attended by little knots of industrious human 
beings. Hence not unfrequently ascends the simple song, and 
sometimes even the conventicle hymn. Were it not for such 
animate sounds, dreary indeed would be the aspect and tenancy 
of these treasure-bearing wastes. Many and many a mile did 
we traverse without the sight of a simple cottage ; nor did it tend 
to cheer us when we occasionally caught a view of the truly 
leaden-looking smelting-house chimney, and the heavy mass of 
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buildings around it.* Yet in these very rez.ons of apparent 
desolation is carried on the most thriving and lucrative business 
in the land, connected with the extraction and preparation of 
marketable lead. Moreover, even there we found some of the 
strongest examples of local attachments, in the ashen-hued 
miners, that have ever fallen under our observation. Give them 
silver for their lead, and gold for their silver, and they would 
not leave their naked vales save with unfeigned reluctance! 
May not Irishmen feel, or might they not be brought to feel, 
the same local affections? Might they not be induced to work 
with the same industry, the same daily and unceasing energy? | 

There is much of most interesting science connected with even 
the very ponderous and uninviting subject of the reduction of 
lead ores. The very ingenious process for separating the con- 
tained silver from the ore of lead, which was invented by Mr. 
Pattinson, of Newcastle, (a gentleman ever ready to communicate 
his knowledge, as we can personally testify,) might be described 
with advantage, but for our contracted space. We regret that 
our limits will scarcely allow of our noticing iron, at any due 
length. Iron, however, and its reduction, are much more familiar 
to ordinary observers than either lead or copper. We will, there- 
fore, make but few remarks upon this aan 

As to the importance of iron, we conceive any remarks on 
that point would be superfluous. There is, however, one mode 
of exhibiting its value, which, in case it be new to the majority 
of readers, we extract from our author (p. 120.) To show how 
cheaply the metal is obtained, in comparison with its subsequent 
worth, and how the mechanical skill and labour expended upon 
it totally overshadow the original price of the metal, we take a 
quantity of cast iron, worth 12. sterling, and attach its money 
values when converted into finished articles: 


‘Cast iron, worth 1/. sterling, is worth, when converted into— 


Ordinary machinery ..... . 0 0 
Larger ornamental work . . . . . 45 0 O 
Buckles, and Berlin work. . . . . 660 .0 O 
Weekchains, &. ..... .. « « «0 0 0 
Shir¢-battons.. . . « CO 


* A striking instance of economic talent came to our knowledge in this district. 
From the smelting hearths of one ‘ house’ an arched tunnel-chimney conducts the 
smoke to an outlet at a distance from the works, in a waste spot, where no one can 
complain of it. The gathered matter, or ‘ fume,’ resulting from the passage of the 
smoke, is annually submitted to processes by which it had at that time yielded lead 
enough to pay for the construction of the chimney! A similar tunnel-chimney, 
three miles in length, was erecting at Allandale. Its fume will yield many thousan 
of pounds sterling per annum! Truly here it may be said that smoke does not end 
in smoke! Instances of this kind are particularly valuable to Ireland, for we fear 
such economic ideas would not readily suggest themselves to Irishmen. 
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‘Bar iron, worth 1/. sterling, is worth, when worked into 
£21 


36 0 
Pen-knife blades 657 O 
Polished buttons and buckles . ‘ 897 0 0 
Balance springs of watches . . . 50,000 0 0’ 


The iron ores actually employed as sources of the metal, are 
the three commonly known as specular iron, hematite and bog ore, 
and carbonate of iron, to which last kind the clay iron-stone of 
the coal-formation belongs. The second named, the hematite 
and bog ore, is the most extensively diffused of all the com- 
age of iron, and presents itself under a great variety of forms. 

e clay-ironstone, which has become almost the exclusive 
source of iron to Great Britain, occurs in great abundance in 
the coal districts of Leinster and Connaught; but we are rather 
anticipative of our geological ascension, our present object being 
to describe the mineral contents of the older rocks. y 

It seems from old authors, that some centuries since, Ireland 
presented a picture of manufacturing industry, such as we should 
now, perhaps, find only paralleled in the interior of Russia, or 
the mountainous districts of Northern Spain. Covered with 
spreading forests, and possessing iron ore, of the highest parity: 
in abundance, the island was sprinkled over with small iron- 
works, in which the wood charcoal was of course employed, and 
iron of such excellent quality as we now only import from 
Sweden and Russia—for the finer cutlery and mechanisms—was 
extensively manufactured. Indeed, it is upon record, that two 
hundred years ago, iron was an article of export from Ireland to 
London. But all this prosperity passed away with the forests 
that overshadowed the island, and similar causes are similarly 
operating at this day to limit the economic manufacture of iron 
by means of wood fuel, on the Continent of Europe. England 
would, in all probability, have suffered simultaneously with her 
sister island, had not her wonderfully fortunate destiny inter- 
vened, in the person of one man, whose name is but too little 
known and honoured amongst us. It would not be difficult to 
show, that had not the talented Dudley substituted coke for 
charcoal in smelting iron, the conditions of industry, which 
opened a field for the genius of Watt and Arkwright could 
scarcely have existed. The iron manufacture of England at 
once progressed with new life, that of Ireland as rapidly declined, 
for there was no Dudley there; and the last charcoal furnace 
was extinguished with the last mass of wood, in the county of 
Kerry, now about one century ago. 
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The mode of preparing iron in furnaces blown with air at 
ordinary temperatures was, until of late, universal. But a revo- 
lution has been effected in this branch of industry, by blowing 
the furnaces with hot air, or working the ore with the hot blast, 
as it is technically termed. The iron trade of Scotland received 
an impulse of the most healthful and permanent kind from the 
use of the hot blast ; but it is tolerably clear that no equal eco- 
nomy in the consumption of fuel could arise from the use of the 
hot Lasse in Ireland. Our author, indeed, estimates that cast 
iron, of the best quality, could certainly be obtained at Arigna, 
in Ireland, at an expense of production not exceeding, and pro- 
bably falling sensibly under, 32. 3s. sterling, per ton. He enters 
at considerable length into several conditions affecting the revival 
and progress of the iron manufacture in Ireland, and has ably 
indicated the sources of economy, ‘ which,’ he observes, ‘ are 
‘ peculiarly of vital interest to us who labour, as compared with 
‘the sister kingdom, under a certain disadvantage in regard to 
‘fuel. Everything which diminishes the quantity of fuel, 
‘diminishes the amount of this disadvantage, and hence removes 
‘the greatest difficulty felt in the financial success of industry in 
Ireland.’ 

We have thus far glanced at the conditions, and the deposits, 
in Ireland, of the three most important metals—copper, lead, 
and iron. <A fourth, almost equally important in commerce, 
seems to be, as far as we at present know, nearly deficient in 
that country—namely, tin. Hitherto, tin-stone has only been 
found disseminated through the auriferous soil of Wicklow, and 
no veins or workable deposits have been met with. Thus, one 
of the staple products of Cornwall is comparatively, and at pre- 
sent absolutely, wanting in Ireland. We have no space to notice 
the auriferous deposits of Wicklow, celebrated as they have been 
more for the hopes they at one time excited, than for the gold 
they have at any period produced. We ourselves searched pretty 
diligently upon the spot, and yet departed unrewarded by even 
a single grain. We have even more hopes of the gold of Wales 
than of Wicklow. Of native silver, however, more may be said ; 
for it has been very recently found in association with the lead 
ore in the mine of Ballycorus. It forms a rib, which, in some 
places, is half an inch thick; but it commonly thins out, and at 
present, owing to the great hardness of the containing rock, and 
the irregularity of its dissemination, it is by no means decided 
how far it may be worked with economy. From some of the 
lead ores, however, much silver may, in all probability, be ex- 
tracted, by adopting Mr. Pattinson’s process. 

In relation to our limits, we have devoted rather more than 
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due space to the particulars of deposits of the principal metals ; 
and we have done so from the consideration that due attention 
has not been given to this portion of the resources of Ireland. 
The research connected with all the processes of mining opera- 
tions, and especially the first and foremost research essential for 
the discovery of workable deposits, is of so peculiar and really 
difficult a character, that an industrially uneducated people are 
likely to neglect it in the main, or, at all events, to relinquish 
undertakings so hazardous and so costly, to any band of enter- 
prising adventurers who may propose to commence them. Let, 

owever, a mining school be instituted, and full and practical geo- 
logical and mineralogical instruction be imparted on the spot, and 
in and around mining districts; let comparisons be made of the 
strata and recorded discoveries of Cornwall; let both districts be 
contrasted, and practical researches continually made ; let the 
technical and rude operative knowledge which, in mining, above 
all pursuits, lives and dies with miners only, be carefully collected 
and reduced to system; let these things be effected, contem- 
aang! with other industrial research and progress, and we 

ave little doubt that the mining commerce and metallic produce 
of Ireland would, in the course of not a long series of years, ex- 
ceed the sanguine expectations of her most ardent patriots. 

' In combining our geological expositions with the mineral pro- 
duce of the strata, we have noticed the chief minerals of the older 
or primitive rocks. In ascending higher in the system, we 
arrive at the carboniferous series, by omitting to refer to the rock 
immediately below it—namely, the old red sandstone and its 
accompaniments. This omission is desirable, from the unim- 
portant character of the old red sandstone in relation to our pre- 
sent inquiries. The carboniferous series is one of the most 
important formations in Ireland, and, as it includes the coal 
deposits, is one of the most important also in England, or, we 
may even add, in any country where the formation is largely and 
similarly developed. The limestone itself is a rock readily reco- 

nised and identified, in all parts of the British isles, by its 
interesting marine fossils. It aia as we have before observed, 
a great central district in Ireland, stretching out into a com- 
parative plain, and is the vast and solid foundation upon which 
the “coal measures” repose. The “coal measures” consist of a 
series of sandstones and slaty rocks which rest, of course, on the 
oe portion of the limestone, and give an aspect of considerable 
elevation to their respective districts. These deposits are seven 
in number in Ireland ; that is, there are seven distinct and large 
“coal fields,” or, as they are sometimes termed, from their pre- 
valent shape, “ coal basins.” One of these is in Leinster, two 
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are in Munster, three in Ulster, and one is in Connaught. 
These districts differ considerably in the nature of the coal they 
yield, in proportion to their situation north or south of Dublin. 
‘Those to the south - only stone coal, (anthracite,) which burns 


without flame, while those to the north yield bituminous or 
flaming coal. Dr. Kane’s first chapter is occupied with a detailed 
statement of the local characters of these several coal fields; but 
the whole of this portion of his work is simply of local interest. 
So much information is now within reach of the public in refer- 
ence to coal, in the various geological works of late years, and 
especially in the Parliamentary Reports made by Commissioners 
appointed on various Commissions, with various primary objects, 
that we should not be justified in occupying any space with 
details on this mineral, especially such as are extrinsic to the sub- 
ject of the Irish deposits. 

There exists, moreover, much less difficulty, in general, in 
ascertaining the probable value of coal, and even, we may say, 
its probable position, than in approximating to the value, or 
guessing at the course, of metallic ores, especially when they are 
deposited in veins. The “running” of veins frequently baffles 
the most practised inquisitors, and the united observations of a 
whole district of miners are not uncommonly insufficient to afford 
even a tolerable presumption of the proper course for operations. 
It is not so with coal, at least to anything resembling the same 
extent. Although all approximative estimates of the quantities 
of mineral in coal-basins are liable to extreme uncertainty, yet it 
is even possible to arrive at some notion of what a basin may 
contain. We have ourselves made some such approximation to 
the probable workable contents of the great Newcastle coal-basin, 
within given limits, and upon given estimates of the extracted 
quantities of certain seams in the chief pits. In an advanced 
state of practical science, then, in Ireland, we should not con- 
ceive it difficult to arrive at a similar estimate of the quantities 
of her seven coal fields, asking, of course, for round numbers, or 
aggregate extents, only. Dr. Kane affords no sufficient data 
for an idea, at present, of the aggregate quantities ;* but he gives 
some important details on the qualities of the several coals, the 
quality being always ascertainable upon the first discovery of the 
seams. ‘The doctor states the analyses of each coal, which show 
the quantity of gas given off at a red heat; the actual weight of 
coke being the sum of the ashes and the pure coke. ‘The eco- 


* Some calculations of the supposed quantities of the coal fields are, indeed, given 
in some instances, as in the case of the Lough Allen district, which is presumed to 
contain 20,000 acres of coal, equal to 20,000,000 of tons. But nothing satisfactory 
as a general estimate can be gathered from these notices. 
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nomic value of each sort, as a fuel, was determined by measuring 
the quantity of oxygen it was capable of absorbing on ignition 
with litharge. Of the economic relations of all the bituminous or 
flaming coals, nothing is required to be said; for these are ap- 
plicable to every use to which coal is applied in industrial pro- 
cesses in England. 

But as Ireland is greatly less favoured than her sister island 
with deposits of excellent household coal, she must obviousl 
direct her attention to the large quantities of stone-coal whic 
she possesses, in the south poms cm The composition of this 
stone-coal, or anthracite, is, in the thicker beds, very uniform ; 
and hence there is little difficulty in arriving at its character. 
From its not caking or burning with flame, it is very generally 
termed mineral charcoal, and is, though not very correctly, con- 
sidered to be pure carbon, mixed only with ashes. Its decrepi- 
tation, or sudden breaking up into flying fragments, renders it 
unfit for domestic purposes; but its chemical composition has 
many advantages, and some defects, in its application to manufac- 
turing consumption. These our author states; but we think he 
scarcely gives sufficient consideration to the possible employment 
of anthracite in many new instances, as, for example, in the place 
of that costly fuel, coke, in locomotive, and other steam-engines. 
We have personally attended upon some experiments with an- 
thracite in railroad engines, and we consider this application 
deserving of far more serious consideration in these days of rail- 
way extension than it has yet met with. 

Let any Irishman, who complains of the comparative deficiency 
of fuel in his own country, for steam purposes, personally inspect 
the present arrangements for the saving of coal in the enormous 
mining or pumping steam engines now working in Cornwall. 
The high price of coal in that district at one time threatened to 
interpose very serious obstacles to the progress of mining enter- 

rise. But necessity is the mother of economy, as well as of 
Invention; and, as the Cornish men could not command cheap 
fuel, they laboured at the diminution of its effective consumption. 
Most remarkably have they succeeded, and they have, further, 
originated considerable improvements in the steam-engine itself. 
Taylor’s engine at the United Mines, near Redruth, is an object 
well worthy of a visit, and of careful inspection, by any man in- 
terested in improvements of this nature. In the same district, 
moreover, the same necessity has led to an attempt to replace the 
imported coal by the native turf; and these experiments have 
been attended with an encouraging amount of success. This 
fact is obviously of the utmost importance to the Hibernians; and 
in one of the steamers plying on the Shannon the use of turf has 
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been introduced, the company thereby saving £600 per annum. 
In coming to turf, or peat, we have arrived at the highest geo- 
logical deposit, if such it may be termed, and with some few 
remarks upon comparative economy in the use of fuels, we must 
dismiss this part of our subject. 

Our author is minute upon these heads, and has given some 
very useful statements upon them. We can only find room for 
the result of one calculation, and that is—the distinct principle 
that in employing the Cornish system (both as to the boiler and 
the mode of using the steam) the fuel per horse power is reduced 
to one half; and that hence the cost in Ireland becomes—with 
coals for 12 hours, 3id.—with turf it is 3d. That is to say, in 
another form, that any mechanical operation, grinding or sawing, 
or weaving, spinning or threshing, or indeed any other, which 
requires the same labour as to raise 1000 tons of water ten feet 
high, can be effected in almost any part of Ireland by the con- 
sumption of a quantity of coals costing 34d., or of turf, costing 3d. 
Dr. Kane then deduces from similar observations, in continuance, 
that the cost of fuel in these mechanical operations is com- 
paratively unimportant. His own words express this view in as 
summary a form as possible :— 


‘ From all that has been described, I conclude that there is no locality 
in Ireland where fuel for industrial purposes may not be had, either 
native or imported; and that the cost of that fuel may not exceed, by 
more than half, the average cost of fuel in the manufacturing districts 
of England, and certainly need never be double. That the cost of fuel 
to generate steam power bears so small a proportion to the value of the 
products of mechanical industry, as to be totally unimportant, in com- 
parison with money-wages, and raw material, regarding which this 
country labours certainly under no natural disadvantage; and that 
finally, by attention to the mode of burning fuel, and using steam, the 
difference of the price of coal may even in itself be compensated for, 
and other specially favourable circumstances may be rendered available 
to the success of industry in Ireland.’—pp. 68-9. 


This statement will to many appear novel, and especially to 
those sons of Ireland who have so frequently pined under envy 
of England’s coal mines. But even if they were more justified 
than they are in their hopeless melancholy, are there not more 
motive powers than steam? Of the 83,000 horse power em- 
ployed to give motion to mills in England, 21,000, even in the 
coal districts, are not moved by fire but by water. The force of 
gravity in falling water can spin and weave as well as the elas- 
ticity of steam, and Ireland has its full share of the waters of the 
eart Our author evidently attributes much importance to this 
source of motion, and his chapter upon the distribution, drainage, 
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and motive force of this power, and the machinery adapted to its 
‘exercise, is a chapter of much value. He has estimated the 
available motive force of the Shannon—that great river, which 
penetrating the interior of the island, navigable from the ocean 
to its source, rising in one coal formation, emptying itself through 
another, and washing the banks of the most fertile counties, 
delivers into the sea the rain collected from an area which em- 
braces 3613 square miles of country, north of Killaloe. We 
remember standing upon an eminence overlooking the wide ex- 
panse of Lough Derg, (a ‘lough’ connected with the Shannon,) 
during a brilliant sunset, and lamenting its stillness and dreariness, 
for the sake of that country whose hills it mirrored; but when 
we now observe that the quantity of water-power flowing from it, 
(according to detailed calculation, ) which is continually available 
through six months of the year, is equal to 177 horse power per 
-foot of fall—we are not a little astonished that we sailed through so 
perfect a desert as lay on the banks during our whole voyage from 
Killaloe to Dublin. In fact, the average fall of the whole seasons 
is estimated by our author at not less than 350 horse power per 
foot of fall, for this noble but unemployed river. Aggregating 
the amounts of the various parts of the river, and stating the 
result in another form, we find that there is a force between 
Limerick and Lough Allen of 38,667 horse power, in supposed 
constant action. 
In mountainous districts, where the water collects rapidly in 
basins of small area, and passes with a short course to the sea, it 
is presumed that four-fifths of the rain would become available 
for industry. But how small is the number of Irishmen who 
would at present think of turning to motive profit ‘the blessed 
rain of heaven,’ as they would probably phrase it. Something, 
too, might be effected along the sea-coasts by the study of the 
application of tide-mills. ‘Tidal waters indeed are not a very 
manageable source of power with the machinery hitherto em- 
ployed; but Dr. Kane shows that the ¢urbine, a recently invented 
and simple hydraulic machine, might unquestionably be made 
use of in Ireland with the same effect that it has produced in 
France, where it was first successfully applied. This ¢urbine is a 
horizontal wheel, furnished with curved float boards, on which 
the water presses from a cylinder suspended over the wheel. Its 
effective economy is equal to that of the overshot wheel, and, 
what is of great importance, its most complete economy is accom- 

anied by rapid motion, and hence the connected machinery may 
m rendered much less complex. We have but little necessity to 
refer to the ordinary hydraulic machinery already fully known 
and applied in our own country. It is well known that the over- 
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shot wheel is the most important engine of water power, and it is 
the best example of those hydraulic machines where the water 
acts by its weight. The undershot wheel is likewise the example 
of that class in which the water acts by impulse. In another 
class the water acts by pressure, and in a fourth by reactive 
pressure, as in Barker’s mill. A similar reactive impulse gives 
origin to the turbine, or horizontal wheel. Nearly all these forms 
of machinery are in some degree applicable in Ireland, and the 
best of them especially so. The worst feature of water power is, 
that its production does not depend upon the will and industry 
of the person who employs it, but rather on cosmical laws, which, 
from their complexity, have as yet totally defied the predicting 
power of science. Let but a people afford, however, the same 
attention to the management and economy of water power that 
the English have devoted to steam power and machinery, and we 
firmly believe that disadvantages would disappear, and would be 
replaced by steadiness of supply and regularity of operation. 
Immediately connected with the subject of motive power is the 
consideration of its application to inland transit. Canals, and 
horse-power along their banks, are now rather old themes of dis- 
cussion, even in Ireland. It was at once seen that the country 
was admirably adapted, by its physical configuration, to inland 
navigation, as there is no point on the surface of the island at a 
greater distance from the sea, or from a navigable lake or river, 
than twenty-five miles. Very much might obviously be effected 
in improving the inland water transit, and the study of a good 
map would show that a complete system of navigable connexion 
might be achieved. Should steam-power, either in the form of 
the screw-propeller, or some yet unattempted mode, be brought 
into operation on canals, such a system of connexion would be 
especially promising. But the whole weight of public enterprise 
seems at present to be expended on railways. Canals are now; in 
relation to railways, in much the same position as common roads 
once were to canals, It is curious to reflect that canals were 
at one time as fashionable and absorbing a mania as railways now 
are. So is it, however, and, be the result what it may, Ireland 
is not, for her resources, far behind England in railway projects. 
Looking at these projects generally, there is considerabie promise 
in their appearance; and even though the speculative reckless- 
ness which is alone bounded by premiums, may receive a strong 
check, yet we do trust that there is sufficient vitality in many of 
the principal lines, as projected, to survive temporary depressions. 
We derive this hope chiefly from the connexion which several of 
the great landed owners have held with the lines passing through 
or near their propertics. They alone can sustain these extensive 
NO, IV. ce 
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_ undertakings; nor must they be backward and unprepared when 


that inevitable depression shall arrive, which is ever found to 
attend the period of the conversion of floating into fixed capital 
—that not very distant day, when, in the terms of the market, 
‘calls’ are made, sales are forced, and discounts—yes, melancholy 
discounts — succeed to defunct and scarcely remembered pre- 
miums! 

We should have been far more confident in our expectations 
from Irish railroads, if we had seen a greater disposition to study 
the sources of economy in motive power upon them. In refer- 
ence to the extravagant expenditure, in our own land, upon 
architectural elegancies and office-economics, we have no great 
fears for the sister island. No Board of Directors will dream 
there of erecting Doric porticoes in place of plain gates, ranges of 
architectural studies at the entrance of dark tunnels, and, in the 


. stead of common houses, magnificent Italian villas, which shall 


be called railway stations. No power short of that of the Genius 
of the Lamp can call up these airy structures in poverty-stricken 
Treland ; and we are quite assured that Sir John Kacnelll neither 
desires nor expects to usurp the power of Aladdin. But, in plain 
words, while no expectations of large dividends will warrant any 
such expenditure on these shows, we are not sure that adequate 
attention has been paid to the peculiar adaptation of other and 
cheaper modes of tractive power than the costly locomotive engines 
of our lines afford. It is true, that the most satisfactory proof of 
the merits of atmospheric propulsion is given in the instance of 
the short line, of a mile and three-quarters, from Kingstown to 
Dalkey, now and for some time in constant use—it is true that 
this line will most probably be extended to Wicklow, or even 
further south along the coast; and it must be acknowledged that 
our author seems fally sensible of its importance, and enforces the 
consideration of its adoption in other instances—yet there does 
not seem to be an obvious disposition to investigate the value and 
sagem of this mode of propulsion. Whether it will ulti- 
mately replace locomotive machinery to a considerable extent, 
no impartial observer would now venture to predict, but that, in 
many cases, it can be far more advantageously employed seems 
beyond question.* Nor are we ourselves without hope that some 
tractive power, still more inexpensive than the atmospheric pro- 
pulsive force, may be brought into operation. During the pro- 

* Some important results have been obtained from experiments on the Croydon 
Railway, during the progress of this article. The great experimentum crucis has 
been tried, and a train has been impelled, with ease, by the atmosphere, up an incline 
of 1 in 50, an impossibility, according to the dictum of many of our eminent 


engineers. Further, the five miles’ length of tube has been wholly exhausted, with 
the barometer at 271, and the piston has traversed its whole length. , 
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ess of this article we have inspected the model of Mr. Parsey’s 
ommaties air engine, and there can be no doubt that this dis- 
covery is well worth investigation. These engines are worked by 
means of condensed air. The elasticity of air, when compressed 
into receivers, is raised to any power, and applied to machinery 
in the same modes as steam is applied, but with a presumed reduc- 
tion of at least thirty-five per cent. in the expenses of fuel, wear and 
tear of boilers, and machinery of locomotive engines, as now used. 
We see several considerable difficulties in bringing this plan to 
bear, but its advantages are so numerous and obvious, that we 
should not despair of witnessing its extensive operation. Con- 
densed air, indeed, has suggested itself asa motive power to more 
than one mechanician, and more than one mechanician has failed 
to employ it in actual practice, but we have yet strong hopes of 
its applicability in many such examples as Ireland presents of 
comparative poverty, and yet clear necessity for means of inter- 
communication. 

Apart, however, from all mechanical and topographical obstacles, 
there still exists one drawback to the development of the railroad 
and communicating systems of Ireland, which most scientific men 
would be apt to overlook. ‘There is, unfortunately, no one 
patriotic Irishman of wealth and talent who has devoted himself 
to the commercial part of this branch of enterprise; no single 
man of business, who, in any degree, is a counterpart of the newly 
elected member for Sunderland. It needs some acquaintance 
with the mysteries of the origination of railway projects, before 
the importance of such an auxiliary can be estimated. Some 
such useful individual may even yet arise in Ireland, whether 
brought forward by motives of pure patriotism, or of pure personal 
profit; and may prove as enterprising in railways as, years since, 
the now almost forgotten Bianconi proved in common ‘ cars.’ In 
the meantime, the engineering management can be in no more 
efficient hands than in those of Sir John Macniell, of whom it may 
be affirmed, without prejudice to his compeers, that his scientific 
accuracy, great experience, and judicious expenditure of the 
means at his disposal, have most deservedly secured for him the 
superintendence or construction of a majority of the completed or 
projected railways in the sister island. 

We must hasten to leave the subject of railways in Ireland, or 
the importance and fertility of this department of enterprise, toge- 
ther with the great number of points we should desire to allude to 
in connexion with it, will seduce us beyond our prescribed limits. 
We must, nevertheless, quote the comparative estimate given by 
our author, of the extent of inland communication in the two islands, 
an estimate, however, obviously and most rapidly altering by the 
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increase of railroads in both countries. Independent of common 
roads, the estimate may be thus stated :— 
England. Ireland. 
Canals (statute miles) . . . 2478 362 
Navigable rivers. - « 1820 3880 
Railroads. ‘ . 1742 64 


What renders this contrast the more remarkable is, that the great 
majority of these facilities of internal intercourse in England are 
spread over a surface not greater than that of Ireland. Yet the 
latter country is most favourably laid out by nature for the con- 
struction of railways. ‘The great limestone plain, which occupies 
an area of not less than 10,000 square miles, presents facilities for 
railway engineering that are almost unsurpassed, except in the 
flats of Flanders, and plains of Belgium. These are striking 
facts, and clearly show that much may be justly expected in this 
matter for the time tocome. We are not, however, able to agree 
with Dr. Kane in his views as to the possibility, or even the de- 
sirableness of making the railway property a government affair. 
This point, indeed, scarcely demands consideration, as there is 
no present prospect of railways becoming other than objects of 
private enterprise and investment. We are well aware of the 
cogent arguments that may be adduced against the present sys- 
tem, and we have perused, with great interest, the pamphlet, en- 
titled, ‘ Railway Reform,’ in which these views were promulgated. 
The unexpected mania, however, of the past and passing year will 
have convinced most men of the impracticability of converting the 
railway funds of the country into a fixed government stock, yield- 
ing a limited and sure interest. A much more urgent matter at 
this time, is the feasibility of government interference in the pre- 
vention of accidents, and this will become of equal importance to 
both countries. We confess ourselves to have been long of opinion, 
that governments have been sadly deficient in foresight in this 
point. It is only now beginning to be acknowledged, that mili- 
tary engineers are not railroad engineers, and that the sending 
down of an old military officer, however excellent an officer he 
may have been, to the scene of a railway accident, is as little 
likely to prevent a recurrence of similar catastrophes, as to restore 
the damaged limbs, or rekindle the vital spark which has been 
so suddenly and awfully extinguished. 

By a natural connexion between our subjects, we have discussed 
them successively, without referring to the great subject of Agri- 
culture in Ireland. It would have arisen out of the consideration 
of the geological structure of the island, inasmuch as every reader 
is aware of the intimate connexion between the nature of the soil 
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and that of the substratum, and that again of the underlying rock 
or formation. But we have reserved this subject for the close ; 
both because it is more generally studied, or at least glanced at, 
and because it is so extensive in its general bearings. Our author 
has devoted his seventh and eighth chapters to these discussions ; 
but we shall be compelled to omit those purely scientific points 
which he has illustrated at some length, as was essential in writ- 
ing for so uneducated a people as the Irish agriculturists, if, for- 
sooth, the work was ever expected to fall under their perusal. 
The fact is, that private and public controversies, and the inquiries 
of the late Government Commission into the nature of the tenure 
of land, have gone much further to exhaust this subject than the 
united efforts of the whole agriculturists of the island have ever 
tended to exhaust the soil itself, There are few ordinary readers 
who are not now aware that such is the fertility of her soil, and 
such her amount of excellent land, that Ireland has always been 
considered, from the days of Arthur Young to our own, as pecu- 
liarly adapted to agriculture. ‘You must examine,’ says the said 
Arthur Tui, ‘into the soil before you can believe that a 
‘country, which has so beggarly an appearance, can be so rich 
‘and fertile.’ Let us quote from Dr. Kane :— 


‘The area of Ireland, in statute acres, is 20,808,271. From the 
census inquiries of 1841 it appears that there are— 


Statute acres. 


Ofarableland. .. . . . « « 13,464,300 
Uncultivated ground . . . . ©6,295,735 
Under water (lakes and rivers). . . 630,825 


‘ The uncultivated land includes bogs and mountains. It has been 
already shown, that the area of bog is 2,833,000 acres, of which almost 
all is capable of reclamation, and of being adapted to productive hus- 
bandry, if not required as repositories of fuel. Of the mountainy land, 
also, comparatively little is beyond the domain of agricultural enter- 
prise. The average elevation of Ireland above the sea is not more 
than 387 feet, as shown in a former chapter ; very little ground indeed 
lies above the elevation of 600 feet. In fact there is no district in 
Ireland sufficiently elevated to thereby present serious impediments to 
cultivation, and scarcely an acre to which the name of incapable of 
cultivation can be applied. It has been calculated, that of the land at 
present waste, 4,600,000 acres are really available for agriculture, and, 
from my own investigations, Iam inclined to consider that estimate as 
certainly not exaggerated.’—pp. 256-7. 


Nothing can be more promising than this quotation from our 
author. He further gives a comparative estimate, which we think 
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It is this (p. 257): 


Country. Wheat. Rye. Barley. 
England ... 75,000,000 2,800,000 53,000,000 39,000,000 
Scotland ... | 4,312,000 17,640 | 10,500,000 | 61,740,000 
Ireland ... 29,680,000 7,840,000 44,100,000 107,520,000 


The above is a deduction from the statement of an eminent 
French statistician, in terms of a British standard bushel; and it 
should be noticed that bere and bigg (kinds of barley) are most 
probably included under the head of ‘rye,’ which is somewhat 
suspiciously large. From these quotations we may see both what 
Ireland does produce, and what she might, in all probability, pro- 
duce. Nor is the value of live stock produced in Ireland by any 
means inconsiderable; for we may estimate it, from particulars 
in the census of 1841, at a sum somewhat above 20,000,0002. 
sterling, (p. 258,)an amount which we, by no means, should have 
at first expected. 

Of all the recent applications of science to agriculture, Ireland 
is, in the main, wholly ignorant, and her sons have to commence, 
from their very alphabets, the studies of the nature and com- 
position of soils, and the action of plants upon them. They are 
even now almost totally destitute of analyses of the soils of the 
several districts and kinds, with some very partial exceptions, in 
county Londonderry. Scientific chemists and enlightened agri- 
culturists have, therefore, yet to combine, in order to present 
registered tables of the analyses of the chief soils, to indicate the 
cases and causes of frequent complexity of constitution, to show 
how we may estimate the fertility of a soil from the quantity 
of active organic matter it contains, particularly from its 
amount of nitrogen, and also especially to unfold how the geo- 
logical and physical properties and position of a soil affect the 
condition of the drainage of the ground. The question of drain- 
age becomes one of very considerable importance in relation to 
the lands of the limestone plain, in which, being situated at such 
moderate altitude, and with so gentle an inclination of surface, 

the rivers and lakes, on any considerable fall of rain, are apt to 
overflow their banks, and, flooding considerable districts, to de- 
stroy a serious amount of agricultural produce. But the advan- 
tages of effective drainage are fully appreciated by the agricul- 
tural proprietors, and the Board of Works has instituted numerous 
surveys, upon the application of the interested parties, by which 
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not only has the letting value of 48,293 acres of flooded land 
been considerably increased, but—what ought ever to be con- 
sidered as no mean feature in Irish public works—an amount of 
nearly 96,0002. will have been expended in labour alone, and 
that amongst the least skilled labourers, provided only with the 
simplest tools. 

n explanation of the action of plants upon the soil that su 
ports them, has naturally led our author into a notice of the 
restoratives or manures, native and imported. Some of the most 
effective manures are found in the island, such as lime and the 
several other components of limestone, and particularly marl, 
which, as it supplies lime in a mild form, and serves to loosen 
the more densely aggregated soils, as well as to bind those of too 
loose a texture, is a most useful manure. Almost all the bogs 
rest on a marly bottom, intermixed with beds of clay or of lime- 
stone gravel in such a manner that these wastes, where they be- 
come unnecessary for fuel, contain underneath the best induce- 
ments to reclaim them. We remember one very small ‘ loch’ in 
Scotland, the marl at the bottom of which, when the said lake 
was drained, yielded a very considerable profit to the proprietor ; 
and we cannot doubt that the same profit awaits the same enter- 
prise in Ireland. Gypsum, sea-sand, and weed and turf ashes, 
are all valuable manures, and are native to Ireland. Again, all 
the foreign manures, so highly prized in England and Scotland, 
may be subsequently brought into use in Ireland; nor is it un- 
likely that some of those novelties in the application of science 
to agriculture, which are now exciting our wonder, may be soon 
introduced in the sister island. One of the most remarkable of 
these novelties is the employment of electrical aid, recently tried 
in some parts of England. This might be at once me in 
Treland, if it be found valuable. 

Of the rotations of crops, the relations of corn crops and green 
crops, the amount of food produced by various systems of culture, 
the influence of different cultures in the exhaustion or ameliora- 
tion of the soil, and the whole matter of the best size for farms 
in Ireland, we must absolutely say nothing. The last point, 
indeed, is the only one especially relative to the island as a 
separate country; and on this we may be allowed to observe, 
that we fully agree with those who think that small farms and 
holdings are the best adapted to the present state of Ireland. A 
careful examination of the results of the two systems of large and 
small farming will, we really believe, result in the approval of 
the latter. One thing is pretty well ascertained—namely, that 
the small farmer who holds his own plough, or digs his own 
ground, if he follow a proper rotation of crops and feed his cattle 
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in the house, can undersell the large farmer, or, in other words, 
can pay a rent which the large farmers cannot afford. We are 
speaking only of Ireland, for there are other elements in the 
calculation when we refer to some parts of England and Scotland. 
In Ireland, too, in addition to the fact we assert—namely, that 
small farms will pay at least as high a rent as large farms—or, to 
take a sisianiaal example, that a farm of twenty-five or thirty 
acres will, under the best cultivation, bear as high a rent per 
acre as a farm of two hundred acres,—in addition to this fact 
there is the very important one, that the small farming system 
will employ the greater number of labourers. No mean con- 
sideration this, in a country where two-thirds of the inhabitants 
are exclusively devoted to agriculture; and where, if all agri- 
cultural operations be amie on with a system of cultivation 
which does not afford adequate employment, the great majority 
of the people must either die of starvation, or be supported in 
idleness by a money-tax on the earnings of the industrious 
classes; or finally be removed from the country at an expense, 
which, if judiciously employed at home, would enable them to 
support themselves and families in positive comfort and inde- 
pendence. 

On the subject of labour, too, in Ireland, there is not a little to 
be said, but we have not space to say it. There are two distinct 
elements involved in the value or money-payment of all indus- 
trial occupation—namely, the animal force, and the mental ex- 
ertion which direct it. The question of relative cheapness or 
dearness of labour altogether depends upon what relative 
proportions of these two elements we may require, and the 
yo in which they are possessed by the man we hire. 

the mental power we, the obnoxious Saxon race, have the 
advantage; in mere animal force we are surpassed by the 
Hibernian race. Thus, a bricklayer in London obtains twenty- 
two shillings per week, and his labourer fourteen shillings ; 
while, in Dublin, a bricklayer gets twenty-five shillings per 
week, and his labourer but nine shillings. ‘The inference is 
obvious; but if labour in Ireland be at present unskilled, it is 
in the very condition for receiving the impulse of skill in any 
required g Aeron Now, therefore, is the period to provide for 
the proper direction of the nascent energies of the people. 

-On the fitness of Ireland for manufactures of textile fabrics, as 
well as on the possibility of establishing glass-works, potteries, 
&c., there, we have no space to dilate. The manufacture of the 
native wools of Ireland can lead but to one department of textile 
industry, and that is the worsted trade ; but were we free to treat 
the matter at length, we might enlarge upon the external trade 
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and importing system, both of raw materials and of needful 
articles, which the geographical position of Ireland would favour. 
The very words of Lord Sheffield clearly evince this, depre- 
catory as was their primary intention. ‘ Her object,’ said his 
lordship, in speaking of the impolicy of repealing the navigation 
laws and Ireland, den clamorously demanded— 
‘her object is to become the mart of Europe for the trade of 
‘ America, for which she is so well suited by her western situation 
‘ immediately open to the ocean, and accessible almost with every 
‘ wind; her vessels often crossing the Atlantic in a shorter time 
‘ than the shipping of London require to clear the Channel. In 
‘ addition, her ships can be victualled infinitely cheaper, and every 
‘necessary of life being low, as well as public taxes, the general 
‘ charge of conducting trade will be proportionably less.’ 

Happy day would that be for Ireland on which the fears of 
Lord Sheffield were realized! But whatever have been her mis- 
fortunes, we have fair grounds to hope that the day of Ireland's 
industrial regeneration is not very far distant. It may at first be 
the day of small things; but the young amongst us may not en- 
tirely despair of living to see her moors and morasses upholding 
busy towns; her straggling villages converted into scenes of happy 
occupation ; her desolate districts dotted with the habitations of 
miners ; and troops of these human moles wending their morning 
and evening ways to and from the scenes of their subterranean 
labours. Her rivers may then no longer run in idle volume, and 
her seas no longer roll their unfreighted billows. The names of 
streams now unknown either to song or to commerce, may be- 
come familiar to the sons of verse and the sons of trade; their 
banks exhibiting all the erections of industry. That lovely 
first-born of the embrace of the ardent fire with the cold silica— 
that beautiful creation—glass, may be largely manufactured in 
Ireland. The very clay of her soil may be raised from under foot, 
and moulded by the whirring wheel into the elegant services of 
the table. The dark mineral of her coal-fields, brought forth 
from its immemorial recesses, may be made to warm her sons, to 
weave her fabrics, to bear them and her own children on the way 
and the wave, to print the compositions of native genius, to cir- 
culate the journals of her cities, and to originate the motive power 
of her commerce and her comforts. Happily! the public mind is 
turned to richly-endowed, but hitherto unfortunate Ireland. The 
Prime Minister has turned his thoughts thitherward, and to the 
subject of her industrial resources; and, better than all, her own 
sons seem to be anxious to bestir themselves. May the hour 
speedily arrive, when to speak of Ireland as the ‘ first gem of 
the sea’ shall be no longer mere political or convivial rant,— 
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when our statesmen shall devise more ready and effective reme- 
dies than the patching up of abortive colleges; and when the 
delusion shall be dispelled that would save Ireland by endowing 
the priesthood of a religion which has ever proved, either openly 
or secretly, the great antagonist to her welfare ! 


Art. IV. The Sacraments: an Inquiry into the Nature of the Sym- 
bolic Institutions of the Christian Religion, usually called Sacra- 
ments. By Rosert Hatiey, D.D. Part I.: Baptism. London: 
Jackson and Walford. 


Tue diversities of human opinions present problems which no 
metaphysician has solved, and complications of causes and effects 
which no analysis, however patient and exact, has availed to dis- 
entangle. Opinions upon all sorts of subjects, sensible or ideal, 
real or imaginary, men will form, must form, and, perhaps, ought 
to form, according as they are obtruded by circumstances, or 
sought after by a restless curiosity. It is, moreover, essential to 
opinions that they be free, and, if free, it were Utopian to expect 
they should be identical. ‘They may be nothing more than the 
first superficial apprehensions caught by a hasty glance of thought, 
or they may be the results of diligent, penetrating examination ; 
but to the Soliies of such opinions, they constitute, for the time 
being, the ultimate truths which each has ascertained in his own 
way. ‘These are his opinions. Considering that the faculties of 
human minds are substantially the same, and subject to the same 
laws—that the processes of reasoning and conception are the same 
in all—that the objects of their thought may be, and within given 
limits must be, identical, or, upon supposition, shall be taken to 
be such, whence arises that provoking diversity which is per- 
petually baffling metaphysics and morals in all attempts at ex- 
planation, and setting our conclusions at the very antipodes to one 
another? Contemplated purely as a fact in the philosophy of 
mind, it becomes deeply interesting, and worthy of far more in- 
vestigation than it has ever received. Its examination might 
convince our materialists that there are chambers of imagery, and 
curious cabinets of the soul, to which they have had no access, 
and locks upon its secrets for which they have found no key. The 
— of mechanism and organism are invoked in vain. 
e scalpel and the laboratory explain nothing here. Neither 
analysis nor synthesis can guide us through these interminable 
labyrinths. No two minds can be taught to work alike. No 
two brains, however microscopically indistinguishable, will yield 
the same process of reasoning, form the same conceptions, and 
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arrive at the same conclusions, under any necessity of laws with 

which we are acquainted. Yet the diversities cannot be the 

result of mere accident. They confessedly depend upon external 

and internal causes, combining in such varied proportions and 

delicate complexity, working with such subtlety, obscurity, and 
wer, as to defy control, and nonplus all our philosophy. The 
eidoscope supplies their best exponent. 

The human mind has been investigated with profound and 
patient research—its powers and laws have been elucidated—its 
operations watched by the most careful and sagacious observers ; 
yet the more inexplicable has appeared the fact, that no cal- 
culations can be made of its issues, no foresight can certainly 
99 what conclusions it may come to ss any given subject. 

he clouds that shall appear to-morrow might as easily be mapped, 
and the winds as readily foretold. To such an extent does this 
contingency prevail, that ong cannot produce a universal 
agreement in any one opinion. Of course, we speak not of sub- 
jects which rest upon strict demonstration, or exclude diversity of 
opinion, by not falling within its province. It is, however, of 
less importance to account, or attempt to account, for this diver- 
sity, than, if possible, to profit by it. No one would dream of 
removing it, though all men would feel flattered and gratified oy 
the prevalence of their own opinions ; and many grow angry wit 
their fellows because they do not symbolize with them, forgetting 
that, in all fairness, they become subject to the same treatment. 
Even the attempts that are constantly being made to lessen diver- 
sity of opinion can scarcely be called hopeful, since opinion pro- 
vokes counter opinion, principles flourish and decay, philosophy 
itself is always in a transition state, and uncertainty or change, 
ebb and flow, are characteristic of all that is assignable to a human 
origin. This diversity of human opinions has tempted many 
minds into petulant and absurd extremes. Some have sought 
refuge from the perplexity in the unmanly resignation of their 
understandings to an assumed infallibility, which undertakes for 
individual responsibility upon the surrender of an implicit faith 
in its decisions; others have revolted at the difficulty of selec- 
tion, and, through idleness or worldliness, declared decision im- 
possible ; while some, advancing a step further, have denied all 
responsibility, and declared that men’s opinions involve —a 
of the nature of morality; as if the will exercised no power, an 
the affections never interfered in processes of thought and reason- 
ing—as if attention, intention, candour, and desire, were placed 
beyond human control, and every man were conscious that he 
was made up of pure mechanism, and could convince himself by 
mere intuition that he possessed no free agency. When these 
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attempts are made under the profaned names of religion or phi- 

losophy, as mere subterfuges either for listlessness or wickedness, 

they merit the scorn and the execration of mankind. Religion 

disowns and discountenances the one; philosophy explodes the 

other. Revelation imposes the duty of individual and precise 

opinion ; philosophy charges its sage = pupils with an imper- 

fect induction—a superficial analysis of mind, and a rash con- 

clusion. Look further, she says, or look at home, and you will 

neste that you do not, and cannot, practically exempt opinion 

rom responsibility. Nature is too strong for your theories. Its 

laws execute themselves. Opinions are the seeds of actions, and 

ou cannot, if you would, exempt yourself, or your fellow-men, 

om the consciousness of responsibility for these. Human nature 

is indignant at being treated as a piece of machinery. It dashes 
all your theories to atoms, and laughs to scorn all the superficial 
sophistry of your pretended science, conscious that the secrets of 
its heart lie deeper than organization, and are not divulged in 
the doctrine of developments. 

How to treat this diversity of men’s opinions, whether to re- 
present it as a good or an evil, a blessing or a curse, or as wholly 
neither the one nor the other, or, like most other things in this 
mysterious state of being, a compound of both—whether it is ex- 
clusively the result of man’s apostasy from God, and loss of the 
pure truth—or whether, within certain limits, it may be the con- 
dition of superior intelligences, and might have obtained among 
men, if the human intellect had suffered no obscuration—whether 
the fact of this diversity, mortifying as it often proves to our self- 
love and love of truth, shall be mourned over or extenuated, 
condemned or eulogized, may now be left to the humour or the 
judgment of our readers, provided only we ourselves be allowed 
to allude to some of those kanes and advantageous results, which, 
if they do not counterbalance the evils, at least greatly mitigate 
them. We doubt whether, in the end, any considerate reader 
would wish, at least in this present state, to have this diversity 
superseded by a perfect agreement. 

To conceive of identity and uniformity in any region of nature, 
appears to us, at least, appalling. In that of mind, it would be 
an instantaneous stagnation—a universal paralysis of thought, 
next to an extinction of the intellect. ‘The good but superficial 
people who would stereotype opinion, can never have contem- 
plated the object of their own desire, in its reflex influence upon 
the human race. What a catastrophe do they desiderate! What 
a desert would they produce! Let them allege what they will 
against the bad passions, wicked prejudices, culpable negligence, 
and wilful obstinacy, which prevent their own opinions from 
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prevailing, and give currency to a thousand others, yet, culpable 
as these qualities are in human nature, they are overruled for 
incalculable advantages to the race; and were they restrained 
from their foul play, by some special illumination which might 
expose their mischiefs, and assert the rights of truth, it does 
not follow that those who have been foremost in charging 
them upon their fellow-creatures, would in that day be free from 
reproach, or find all their conclusions correct. But whoever 
might gain or lose by such an infallible decision as might set all 
right, yet, so far as we can at present see, a greater mental dis- 
aster could scarcely befall us. The end of our controversies 
would be the end of our activities. Suppose the identity extended 
through the universal range of our opinions, and the world of 
minds sinks at once intoa dead level. A perfect plain is neither 
agreeable to the eye, nor # ponte: for travelling, nor healthful 
for mankind. The rugged mountains and gloomy valleys, the 
forests and oceans, the deserts and the fruitful fields, though the 
result of fiery cataclysms and tremendous convulsions of nature, 
form a much more beautiful, useful, and stimulating arrangement 
of the earth’s surface. The same might be affirmed of every 
other department of nature. Variety could not be dispensed 
with. Let any one imagine uniformity. One shape of trees! 
one pattern for flowers! one model for animals! The thing is 
revolting. The eye would turn with disgust from such a world, 
or rest upon it ah with an idiot-stare. The very perfection of 
nature is the combination of unity with variety, in such a way as 
none but an infinite mind could Soe conceived, and none but a 
Divine Artist executed. Here is one view of the mystery of 
God. His science must have preceded the creation of all those 
objects which supply ours, and supply it only as we become 
capable of discovering it in different degrees for ourselves; and 
then it is not our science, but His, from whose works we learn it, 
and but for which we never could have learnt it at all. And 
here is the mystery of interminable variety—the type of His own 
infinity, settling into unity. It is the harmony of more sounds 
than music knows, and the attuning of more voices than art ever 
combined. Variety, then, in nature is the object of original 
design. Who shall impeach it, or wish it otherwise ? 

But is this variety in the region of mind, and by consequence 
in the operations of mind, less useful, less necessary, less com- 
patible with harmony and unity? Let the reader imagine 
uniformity of judgment actually attained by some process of 
education, that should have laid the youthful mind on a sort of 
Procrustes’ bed, and made opinions upon any given subject, or 
upon all, as identical as coins that have passed under the same 
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die, and dissent as impossible as that adverse forms should pro- 
ceed from the same mould, and what would become of the spon- 
taneity and the spring of thought? What charm would remain 
in knowledge, what attraction in science? Life itself would 
‘dwindle into mere animalism. There would neither be matter 
for thought, nor motive to produce it. Genius could furnish no 
novelty, learning could make no appropriations, and industry 
could reap no reward. Even if the process that should issue in 
this uniformity should be long and difficult, requiring the exer- 
cise of every power we could command, through tedious years of 
training, yet if it issued in a uniformity of opinions upon all the 
subjects to which the training had extended, what would become 
of the charm of human society, the delights of intellectual inter- 
course, and the improvement of human nature by the collision of 
mind with mind? We might as well be petrified into statues, 
or frozen into icicles. Every man would read in every other 
man another edition of himself. But who wishes to peruse more 
than one copy of the same book? Who would care to look upon 
his fellow-men, if their faces were copies of his own; and still 
more if their minds and opinions were fac-similes? To meet a 
companion who could tell us nothing we did not know as well as 
himself, and to whom we could tell nothing of which he was 
ignorant—who should see no reason to dissent from any opinion 
of ours, nor we any to question in him, would produce a stagna- 
tion of intellects, a mental deliguium that would make life itself a 
burden. The shades of a universal night would fall upon us, and 
all might draw the curtains and retire to rest. What a state of 
mind must that be, in which oblivion of ourselves and of all our 
fellow-beings would prove a relief! It is well ordered that it is not 
so. A wisdom more profound and anticipative than that which 
hankers after uniformity, has not only admitted, but ordained, 
those diversified powers and conditions, which, without necessi- 
tating bad passions, have yet overruled them, and made them sub- 
servient to the great scheme of human activity and advancement. 
It is, no doubt, possible to conceive that improvement might go 
on with less contrariety of opinion, and even that it might be 
accelerated, if debate could be maintained in a more fraternal 
and charitable spirit; but it is next to impossible to conceive 
how mind is to be kept awake without the excitement of opposi- 
tion, or how it is to rise to maturity and advance towards perfec- 
tion, without the struggles of controversy and conflicts of opinion. 
Divest these of their bitterness and their personality, and the 
struggle for truth would become honourable to all parties. The 
victor and the vanquished would strive together in amity, would 
alike deserve the laurel, and would wear it. 
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True, it may be said, but the di ements extend to religion, 
and interfere with the oneness and Sivinity of revelation. Your 
os disturb the peace of the church, and create brawli 
within the precincts of the temple. Is it not a disgrace—an on 
of incalculable magnitude—that the caprice or prejudice, the 
wilfulness or the independence of private and individual judgment, 
should originate differences of interpretation, and expose the 
divine mandates and the infallible oracle to perversion and 
mistake ? Surely the supreme authority has made provision for 
the harmony of bene judgments, and has excluded disagree- 
ment by the living voice of truth in the church. The very perils 
of mistake should make men hail a fixed interpretation, and 
renounce their cavillings. 

There would be force and conviction in this reasoning, if its 
assumption could be sustained. But the infallible interpretation 
has not appeared. The very supposition of its being found in 
any mortal is so improbable, that miracle alone could make it 
credible, and the inspired record alone could prepare the way for 
its admission. In the absence of these grounds, how deceptive 
and childish is the figment of a catholic or universal church, that 
shall exhibit this identity of religious opinion everywhere, always, 
and by all. 

The fact, however, is certain as any in history, that the church 
which alleges the ‘variations of protestantism’ as the mark of 
heresy, is just as deformed and dislocated in her joints, as her 
rival, though contriving to wear a uniformity of attire and of 
name. Nor is it rational to expect that it should be otherwise. 
If the reality of divine revelation has not availed to produce 
identity of opinion, it is not likely that the hollow assumption of 
an infallible interpreter should effect it. If the voice of Christ 
and his Apostles fails to bring all men to the same mind and 
the same judgment, is it likely that their sot-disant successors 
should be more successful, especially when it is certain that they 
have egregiously varied through every age—varied from one 
another, and varied from themselves. The voice of the holy 
oracle is fixed and unalterable. Ifa man once attains to its true 
import, he is at rest. But the voice of the church has stultified 
its own pretension to authority by appealing to a variable standard, 
which has been a perfect Proteus, fixed in nothing but the supre- 
macy of the hierarchy. 

e return again, therefore, to the assertion—men are not 
perfectly agreed in any opinion, and we must make the best we 
can of it. It is in every instance a question only of more or less. 
The divine oracles have not secured identity of opinion; nor 
was it to be expected that they would. They obviously admit a 
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latitude, and concede a liberty. With the admission of great 
principles their intention is attained ; because these set right the 
conscience, and purify the spirit. The heart precedes the head. 
Love is made to triumph over faith. Every one that reflects deeply 
upon the arrangement will fall in with it thankfully, and accept 
it as the seal of a divine authorship. It will be enough for him, 
that while revelation leaves him to exercise his own powers, and 
to stand upon his own responsibility, in the best way he may, it 
reconciles him to the diversities which the exercise of the same 
individual right produces in others, and cements him in heart, if 
not in opinion, to all whose sincere deference to the oracle is as 
manifest as his own. If the revelation does not reconcile all 
creeds, it at least unites all hearts; for those are repudiated at 
once from the ranks of its disciples who disclaim the sovereignty 
of love. 

The sceptic and the worldling, the unreasoning and the idle, 
have sometimes taunted believers with their disagreements, and 
sheltered their own irreligion under the excuse of our contro- 
versies ; but they should know that diversities of opinion are 
natural to men; that it were absurd and childish to wait for 
_ agreement in any subject; and that, while philosophy, 
earning, legislation, and everything else that is human, gives rise 
to endless diversities of judgment, religion may still hold up her 
head, and proclaim her divinest maxim—* God is love: and he 
that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him.” 

The whole matter, then, comes to this—the diversity of human 
opinions is inevitable; if it be lamented as an evil, it could only 
be superseded by the introduction of a greater evil. Neither is 
it so great an evil as many have represented, who have charged 
upon it the abuses to which the bad passions of men have per- 
verted it; while it is the occasion, or the direct source, of 
immense advantages that many have overlooked. That it may 
be a mark of imperfection and a punishment of human apostasy 
and presumption, we will not take upon us to dispute; because 
it implies error somewhere, and evil affections in some natures, 
perhaps in all; yet we think it will be perceived that the greatest 
portion of the evil lies not at the root of the diversity, is not that 
which causes the diversity, but that to which it merely supplies 
an occasion, in the exacerbation of human spirits against each 
other. How much less reason would there be to lament the 
diversities of religious opinion, at least after agreement in a few 
cardinal points, if the dissidents respectively could but bring 
themselves to regard each other as they all profess to believe their 
Divine Master regards them in common. If mutual respect and 
brotherly love were not infringed and outraged, the mere diversity 
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of judgment, at least in a multitude of cases, would become 
harmless, or even an occasion for a richer display of Christian 
virtues. But the alienation of heart, the uncandid and unkindly 
interpretation, the imputation of bad motives, the charge of 
wilful prejudice and blindness to the truth, the bandying of such 
epithets as tell more against the employer of them than against 
their object—these are the things that ought to be for a lamenta- 
tion louder and more piercing than any that the mere diversity of 
opinion should excite. 

Moreover, we cannot overlook the additional fact, in this refer- 
ence to the painful- and humiliating accidents of controversy, 
that the intensity of the bad feelings has often been in the inverse 
ratio to the importance of the matter disputed. ‘The measure of 
animosity awakened has stood in ludicrous contrast to the 
insignificance of the question. The merest circumstantials in 
religion, the order of a ceremonial which involved no moral 
principle, has excited the fiercest disputes, and provoked the 


severest censures. Shibboleth and Sibboleth have been the test of 


truth, and the signal for exterminating warfare. This we protest 
is the worst effect of disagreements in religious opinions. It is 
happily not their necessary accompaniment, but their abuse ; 
and to suppress this wherever it appears, in all its forms and 
degrees, is as much the duty of the Christian, as the honour of 

1¢ spirit of religious controversy has always borne an affinity 
to the spirit of legislation. The laws of a people very ubviously 
re-act upon the character and temper of the nation. ‘lhough it is 
true that the opinions of the people influence their rulers, and 
through them mould the laws; yet this process is generally tedious 
and gradual, and is rarely efficient, unless it becomes se, eg 
—then, indeed, it triumphs. But the influence of the laws, in 
presenting to the unreflecting mass their practical standard of 
truth and justice and religion, is in cup again upon the 
minds and habits of the people from their earliest years upward. 
Upon bad legislation, then, is to be charged the general spirit of 
intolerance which has so extensively prevailed in all countries ; 
which still predominates in most; and is far from extinct in our 
own. The spirit of the laws works itself into the moral senti- 
ments and habits of the nation. This is manifest in the fact, that 
the melioration of the laws has uniformly been followed by a 
melioration in the temper and spirit of the people. Controversies 
have ceased to be violent and virulent as legislators have ceased 
to interfere, or as they have separated civil honours or penalties 
from theological opinions. The first great mistake is to be traced 
far back in history, and to be charged upon all nations—the con- 
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cession by the people, or the assumption by civil rulers, of a right 
to establish by human law what is deemed the truth; to invest it 
with honours and emoluments; and, as the natural and necessa 
consequence, to discourage or suppress the opposite opinions. This 
has proved the seed-bed of intolerance among the people. Men’s 
temporal interests have become implicated with their religious 
opinions ; and hence one party has been tempted to hypocrisy 
and the other to persecution. Thus, the theory and practice of 

overnments have both tended to spread and keep alive malignant 
eelings. The love of power is natural to man, and when it is 
not checked either by enlightened philanthropy or Christian 
charity, it — reasons itself into intolerance. This is the 
plague-spot that cleaves to rulers, just because it cleaves to human 
nature, and nothing can effectually counteract it, but a full 
infusion of the candid and liberal spirit of Christianity. The 
fashion of intolerance, the habit of domination, is so infectious, 
and withal so venerable, that thoroughly to unlearn it seems to be 
the last attainment even of Christian men. As long as civil rulers 
assume the right to interfere among religious litigants, select 
some for favour and others for disfavour, so long even the church 
will be blind to the lessons of its own oracle, and violate the spirit 
of its founder. 

It does not, indeed, necessarily follow that controversy would 
cease to be acrimonious if rulers ceased to be umpires. One 
source of bitterness would still remain in the natural tempers and 
habits of the individuals. All we maintain is, that by abstinence 
from needless interference, our civil rulers would abolish the chief 
provocative of bad feeling, and give truth, reason, and revelation 
a fuller and freer scope to control the passions and shape the 
opinions of men. ‘The natural bias of legislators has always led 
them in the direction of intolerance ; and the only power that has 
at any time effectually kept them in check, or compelled them to 
recede, has been traceable in the more liberal spirit of the people. 
They have evidently been in advance of their rulers, and have 
slowly, though effectually, stimulated them to the adoption of 
better principles. Everything, therefore, that tends to promote 
enlarged, charitable, and fraternal feelings among mankind, to 
suppress bigotry, enmity, dogmatism, and domination—in fact, 
to promote the generous and amiable spirit of Christianity, can- 
not ultimately fail of bringing legislation itself into the concession 
of the dearest rights of humanity. 

It is exhilarating to think, notwithstanding the many bad 
examples set by our own legislation, the vacillating between 
tolerance and intolerance, the ascendancy of a particular sect, 


and the jobbing patronage of all sects, that the people understand 
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these matters better than their rulers; and, if let alone, would 
soon be pervaded by just and enlightened views. If they could 
not agree in one form of religion, they would soon learn to treat 
one another with fairness. Violence being placed beyond the 
reach of any, all would disown it, and accord in the condemnation 
of every one who infringed the common rules of justice, candour, 
and truth. But that pettifogging, tinkering kind of legislation 
upon religious parties, which eschews grand principles, and pre- 
fers temporary expedients, and for which our own legislators 
have been, and still are, pre-eminent, tends more than anything 
else to foster and spread religious animosities. It always excites 
more controversies than it settles. The shake-hands-with-all 
policy satisfies nobody, keeps alive jealousy, and provokes an 
acrimony which can never die out, till every party is left to its 
own resources, uninjured and unrewarded, and truth stands on 
its own proper foundation of reason or revelation. 

It might be obvious enough to all who will reflect, that the 
adventitious help which governors lend to any class of religious 
opinions, or which they openly barter for certain political pur- 
poses, either degrades truth, if the help happen to be on that side, 
or impedes it, when confessedly, or by mistake, error becomes 
the gainer. Assuredly the only sound principle, the one that is 
fair to each party, and comports with the rights of all, is for 
legislators, in their official capacity, to leave religious truth to 
fight its own battles, with its own proper weapons, and religious 
people to continue or settle their disputes among themselves, 
without showing favour to the one or disfavour to the other. 
Such a principle recognised in legislation would not simply tend 
to exculpate it from the charge of unfairness, but would mani- 
festly and powerfully tend to mitigate the feeling of jealousy or 
resentment among rival sects, and impart to their controversies 
the simple character of rational and honest inquiries after truth. 

Whether we of this nation shall ever reach such an adjustment 
of our social relations as shall set all religious opinions outside 
the circle of legislation, and place every man upon a perfect 
equality with every other man, neither rewarding one nor fining 
another, is a conjecture beyond the reach of our foresight, and 
happily it falls not within the province of reviewers, and therefore 
will not be expected of us. The obstacles are yet too formidable, 
and the indications of hope yet too faint and feeble, to furnish any 
augury or warrant any anticipation. On the other hand, the signs 
of the times threaten the renewal of the conflict even for liberty 
itself. Superstition and priestcraft have for the last dozen years 

ursued a prosperous and almost unchecked course. ‘Though 
ess ostentatious, they are yet silently working. ‘The rulers have 
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made no hostile demonstration. There is no reason to expect 
that the present, or the rising generation of legislators would be 
unwilling to combine with a dominant church-party in a resolute 
and sweeping conspiracy against the rights of conscience. The 
power of rulers might be aggrandized by such an attempt. The 
unreforming portion of the hierarchy, which is the conforming 
party in relation to Rome, is pledged to aim at it; and they are 
the youngest, most zealous, and in all respects the most powerful 
portion of the clergy. The same spirit is latent in another large 
section of the same body, though they have as yet made no sign, 
but prudently keep themselves prepared to join the strongest side. 
The portion of the poerserst at body really favourable to perfect 
liberty and equality in religion is small indeed. ‘The natural 
tendency of civil rulers and ecclesiastical patrons is in the oppo- 
site direction. They hate the very name of liberty of conscience, 
and will only recognise it when xf are compelled by the pres- 
sure from without. No one acquainted with history can doubt 
the affinity between superstition and arbitrary power. The ten- 
dency, both of ehurch authority and civil authority, to combine 
for their mutual support and the suppression of religious liberty 
is patent enough. A dominant church has always been the tool 
of arbitrary rulers; and, again, arbitrary power is the bulwark of 
a dominant priesthood. ‘ioe, then, is a practical and domestic 
question for every patriotic and Christian man to ponder :—with a 
learned, rich, swarming, and papistically-inclined hierarchy ; 
with a court which cannot be presumed to be more liberal, vir- 
tuous, and generous than courts usually have been; with an aris- 
tocracy, the richest, most powerful, most grasping, most pleasure- 
loving and unintellectual of any in Europe; with a parliament 
still under the control of court, clergy, and aristocracy, where 
would be found the insurmountable obstacle to the desiderated 
overthrow of liberty of conscience and of worship? Undoubt- 
edly, not a shadow of such a barrier appears anywhere but in the 
unanimity, the determination, the manly piety of the people 
themselves. When they become generally the conscientious dis- 
ciples of Christ, their liberties will be safe. Superstition will 
retreat, and intolerance will follow. Christianity, not philosophy, 
first taught men to assert and to claim their natural rights: it 
has often nerved them for the arduous conflicts through which 
those rights have been wrested from the hands of tyrants; and it 
isto be confidently hoped that religion, having taught them the 
value and the use of such acquisitions, will inspirit them still for 
the resolute retention of them against all aggressions of church 
or state, or the most formidable confederacy of both. 
Encroachments upon liberty of conscience have been more 
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than hinted at; private judgment has been condemned and 
execrated; the infallible authority of the church has been asserted; 
the right of religious discussion upon open and common prin- 
ciples has been denied ; the aid of the magistrate in suppressing 
error has been invoked ; and the lawfulness of coercion, as the 
last resort of ecclesiastical authority, has been ruled by our new 
church rabbis as the duty of civil rulers. Converts to their doc- 
trine are not wanting among our legislators. Happily, the people 
are too jealous of their privileges, too fond of liberty, too restive 
under threats of its abridgment, and too resolute in their deter- 
mination to keep what they have got, to afford much encourage- 
ment to our rulers to pander to the ambition of ecclesiastics, 
Yet there is no security against the multiplication of arbitrary 
rulers and legislators, save that which the people hold in their 
own hands. 

The schools which are aimed at in all countries by the Jesuits, 
are in our own country almost won by our protestant Jesuits. 
These are the nurseries for arbitrary legislators. Everything in 
the education, civil and religious, of our rising aristocracy augurs 
favourably for the hierarchy and arbitrary power, and unfavour- 
ably for protestant galientahien and liberty of conscience. The 
people can throw nothing into the scale against wealth, and 
power, and learning, but their numbers, their reason, their una- 
nimity. They must be, as they always have been, the protectors 
of their own rights. We believe those rights will be safe in such 
keeping. But their jealousy should be sedlapothing should be uni- 
versally aware that in these days, as in all past, the natural and 
sworn enemy of human liberty, civil and religious, is a hierarchy, 
though salaried at the public expense, yet infinite in its pre- 
sumption, universal in its domination, superstitious in its spirit, 
and cruel in its superstition. Against the continued perils occa- 
sioned by such a body in the midst of a free people, it is pertinent 
to ask, what are our resources? whence may we look for a coun- 
teracting agency ? 

It must not be deemed paradoxical, because it is a proposition 
historically vindicated nat established, that the existence and 
multiplication of sects are the most effectual checks upon the 
encroachments of the dominant hierarchy, and the most vital as 
well as natural safeguards of liberty. Viewed at the present 
moment, in reference to the revival and spread of what are called 
* church principles,” but properly church power, the numerous 
religious sects, frivolous as to some persons may appear the dis- 
tinctions upon which they rest, form the great bulwark of our 
national liberties. ‘They are too numerous to be despised by our 
rulers; too active, earnest, and vigilant, to be defied by any 
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government. They have a common interest in liberty, and make 
common cause in its defence. The mass of the people not of 
these sects deeply sympathise with them in their love of liberty. 
The middle classes, who possess a higher measure of intelligence, 
appreciate their claims to liberty of conscience, and side with 
them in asserting it as the common right of humanity. With 
such a phalanx, enjoying liberty, and prepared to defend it to 
the last extremity, we may yet smile at the threats, though we 
ought not to overlook the movements, of an aspiring and grasping 
priesthood. 

But we turn from this course of remark, with one observation, 
which we address to men of all parties who love liberty and 
maintain the right of free discussion. One of the best preserva- 
tives of liberty is to guard against its abuse. The abuse to which 
it is liable is the most frequent and specious argument alleged 
for its restriction and suppression. Those who show themselves 
worthy of liberty, will not easily be deprived of it. This maxim 
should practically commend itself to all—those who contend for 
liberty of conscience and of worship in the abstract, should them- 
selves become examples of that candid, generous, and amiable 
spirit, which is at once the nursling of liberty and its guardian. 
Let every one concede to his fellow-man that right which the 
Creator has bestowed upon all, and which he has authorized no 
one to deny or abridge. Let religious controversy rest upon this 
principle, and submit to its application, and its evils would dis- 
appear or become trivial. 

To turn now to the immediate text of our long comment, we 
must in candour and fairness say, that modern times have wit- 
nessed very considerable improvements in the style of religious 
controversies. With some exceptions, there is not much room 
for complaint. Occasionally an ardent spirit, or an impertinent 
sciolist, breaks down the bounds of honourable debate, and makes 
up for weight of argument in severity of objurgation. But the 
contempt and neglect which such outbreaks of violence deserve 
and generally experience, are the best correctives of the offender. 

The volume before us, comprising as it does a rather wide 
range of controversy, involving the religious principles of very 
various and opposite parties, is a rare and exemplary specimen 
of calmness combined with vigour, candour with firmness, criti- 
cal acumen with a spirit of fraternal kindness and generosity. 
Whatever the parties whose opinions are examined may think 
or say of the author’s reasonings, they will assuredly find no just 
reason to impeach his spirit, nor, as far as we have noticed, his 

e. He has at considerable length entered into the doc- 
trine of the sacramentarians, quakers, and baptists. He may 
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have misunderstood them, and they may probably allege some 
misrepresentations; yet all will, we think, admit that he has 
avoided the use of irritating and contemptuous terms, and that, if 
he is a keen and powerful debater, he is at least a courteous 
and kind one. 

Dr. Halley’s mode of treating the various subjects involved 
in the controversy upon the sacraments, is of course open to the 
calm and searching examination of his various opponents ; and it is 
to be hoped that, from whatever quarter animadversions may come, 
he will receive the courtesy, and be treated with the Christian 
candour and charity, which he has uniformly manifested towards 
others. 

The intention of the author is to examine both the Christian 
sacraments, with the views maintained concerning them by the 
different Christian bodies; but the present volume treats only of 
baptism, or of those general principles which equally belong to 
both sacraments. The neutrality which this jou is pledged 
to entertain upon the principles of that respectable body of 
Christians whose peculiarity consists in believers’ immersion, 
obliges us to exempt this portion of his volume from all remark, 
save only a commendatory one of its tone and spirit, in which we 
believe none can join more cordially and generously than the 
body whose peculiarity he has examined. But upon the far 
more important and interesting controversy with the sacramen- 
tarians we are at full liberty to exhibit to our readers the powerful 
and efficient aid which the author has brought to the cause of 
evangelical truth. 

After a critical examination of the word sacraments, the author 
naturally approaches the question of their number, and tho- 
roughly explodes the ecclesiastical sophistry by which they have 
been multiplied into seven by the church of Rome, and into some 
thing short of that number by the church of England. 

‘ Although the Romanists assert that there are seven sacraments, 
they adduce neither scripture nor antiquity for that precise number. 
No ancient authority, Greek or Latin, makes the sacraments to be 
seven, nor assigns to their seven observances the exclusive power of 
conferring grace; which power, in the estimation of catholics, and 
according to their own definitions, is essential to a sacrament. The 
number having been ascertained by the schoolmen, and especially 
having been precisely defined by the great master of sentences, Peter 
Lombard, (and Bellarmine, their great controversialist, himself assigns 
no higher antiquity to the perfect number of seven,) the Council of 
Trent devoted to the terrors of its anathema all who dared to dispute 
their computation. Its decree was confirmed, although Bellarmine 
admits, as, indeed, is undeniable, that the ancients called many 
things sacraments, besides these seven. Thus the Council of Trent, 
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if its decrees are to be strictly construed, lays under its ban the 
whole catholic church of the first four or five centuries, by whose 
traditions and authority it professes to be governed. So the bull of 
Pius IV. requires every priest on his ordination to profess that 
there are, truly and properly, seven sacraments. And what may seem 
unaccountable minuteness and precision, the church of Rome, not 
admitting her seven sacraments to be of equal importance, holds iz 
terrorem a curse over all who mistake their comparative value. The 
sacraments ordained by the Council of Trent are, besides baptism and 
the eucharist, confirmation, penance, orders, matrimony, and extreme 
unction. In noticing these sacraments of the church of Rome, we 
must keep in mind her own doctrine, that grace is conferred by the 
due performance of the rite itself, unless it be resisted by mortal sin. 

* Confirmation is the sacrament by which, according to the ancient 
churches who practised it, and according to the elder canonists of the 
Roman church itself, the bishop, by the imposition of his hands upon 
the head of a baptised person, in virtue of his episcopal authority, 
derived from the apostles, bestows additional and confirming grace, to 
complete that which the priest had conferred in the act of baptism. 
The Council of Trent, however, preferring the dialectics of the theo- 
logues to the precedents of the canonists, decided, under the sanction 
of the anathema ever at its command, that the matter or element of 
confirmation was chrism, and the form of it the words, “I sign thee 
with the sign of the cross, and confirm thee with the chrism of salva- 
tion, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost ;” thus, as some honest catholics acknowledge, changing both 
the substance and the form of an ancient sacrament. Confirmation 
being one of the unreiterable sacraments, is said to confer an indelible 
character; but what that character is, catholics, so far as I can find, 


' do not very explicitly declare. 


‘ Some of the fathers distinguished between the grace of baptism 
and that of confirmation, by saying, that in baptism, sins are remitted, 
and in confirmation, the Holy Ghost is bestowed. Hence, in the con- 
troversy about the validity of the baptism of heretics, who could not 
confer the Holy Ghost, they held, on the one side, that the imposition 
of episcopal hands, being the proper mode of imparting the Holy Ghost, 
was sufficient, in receiving such as had been baptized by heretics to 
the communion of the catholic church. Their opponents, however, 
who observed the eastern tradition, maintained that the Holy Ghost 
must be also conferred in baptism, as without his presence, there could 
not be the new birth; and that, consequently, heretical baptisms were 
invalid and useless. Of the difference between the grace conferred 
in baptism, and that superadded in confirmation, Roman-catholic 
writers are not very clear, nor very consistent; yet to deny that the 
grace of baptism is regeneration, and therefore sufficient to enable a 
man to enter the kingdom of heaven, would be to incur the anathema,— 
as it would be to deny that the grace of confirmation is necessary,—as 
it would be to assert that the grace of baptism, and that of confirma- 
tion combined, will be sufficient for a dying man, without the grace of 
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extreme unction, if it may be obtained,—and as it would be to main- 
tain that the accumulated grace of all the seven sacraments would be 
sufficient for a sinner, without the more effectual purification of the 
flames of purgatory. To escape the anathemas of the Council of 
Trent, which fly in all directions, and meet us at every turn, the only 
safe and easy method is to yield implicit faith to the close of the pro- 
fession of Pius IV. : ‘ Also all other things, by the sacred canons and 
cecumenical councils, and especially by the holy synod of Trent, deli- 
vered, defined, and declared, I unhesitatingly receive and profess, and 
at the same time all things contrary, and all heresies whatsoever, con- 
demned, and rejected, and anathematized by the Church, I, in like 
manner, do condemn, reject, and anathematize.’ But then we must 
believe contradictions, some to scripture, some to antiquity, some to 
the decisions of popes, some to the decrees of general councils, and 
some even to the canons of the holy synod itself.’—pp. 15—18. 


This multiplication of securities for the salvation of a sinner, 
though ingeniously enough devised for the continued introduc- 
tion of priestly offices, yet surrounds the whole question with 
perplexity, suspends the candidate over a fearful abyss of doubt, 
and makes his escape from perpetual torments hinge, after all his 
seven sacraments, not upon his own piety in life, but upon, the 
charity, or sometimes upon the pecuniary ability of those he may 
leave behind; so that a poor Christian who has not at death a 
friend in the world to pay for his release, must, after all that his 

riests and his sacraments have done for him, put up with the 
oss of that salvation, the grace of which had been assured to him 
seven times. What a comfortless religion is popery after all! 
Yet such is undeniably its theory. 

We cannot follow Dr. Halley through his examination of the 
pretended sacraments ; yet as we have cited his observations upon 
the Romish doctrine of confirmation, we ought in fairness to 
transcribe his remarks upon the church of England’s view of the 
same rite. 


‘ The church of England teaches that confirmation is not a sacra- 
ment; yet assuredly it is one, according to her own formularies and 
her own definition. Her catechism defines a sacrament to be ‘an 
outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace.’ In con- 
firmation, the bishop prays in these words, ‘We make our humble 
supplication unto thee for these thy servants, upon whom (after the 
example of thy holy apostles) we have now laid our hands, to certify 
them (by this sign) of thy favour and gracious goodness towards 
them.’ In this prayer it is implied, that the imposition of episcopal 
hands is not only a sign, but a certificate of God’s favour and gracious 
goodness. But that which is a sign and certificate of God's gracious 
goodness—a visible sign of spiritual grace—is a sacrament according 
to the catechism. On the contrary, in the 25th article, it is said, 
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« Those five commonly called sacraments—that is to say, confirmation, 
penance, orders, matrimony, and extreme unction, are not to be counted 
for sacraments of the gospel, being such as have grown, partly of the 
corrupt following of the apostles, partly are states of life allowed by 
the scriptures, but yet they have not like nature of sacraments with 
baptism and the Lord’s supper, for that they have not any visible sign 
or ceremony, ordained of God.’ The evangelical clergy must, I fear, 
solicit the assistance of the ingenious author of the tract No. 90, to 
reconcile the office of confirmation, which declares that the act of the 
bishop ‘certifies by this sign God’s favour and gracious goodness,’ and 
the article of religion which asserts that confirmation ‘has no visible 
sign or ceremony ordained of God.’ 

‘ But if the ceremony be not ordained of God, where may its origin 
be sought? The article most clearly informs us: not being a state 
of life, like orders or matrimony, but an act of the bishop, it must, 
according to the article, have grown of the corrupt following of the 
apostles, and with the article we cordially agree : confirmation has 
* grown of the corrupt following of the apostles,’ and we can trace its 
growth. As the apostles of our Lord baptized in his name, for ‘he 
baptized not, but his disciples,’ he seems, by the imposition of hands 
to have blessed the baptized, and so to have recognised and accredited 
the acts of his apostles. However that may have been, the apostles 
Peter and John laid their hands upon such as Philip baptized, and con- 
ferred upon them the visible and extraordinary gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. So Paul at Ephesus, on finding that twelve men had not 
received the Holy Ghost, conferred it upon them by the imposition of 
his hands. It would seem from passages in the Corinthians and 
Galatians, that the apostles did not usually baptize, although they 
alone imparted the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost. To confer 
these powers they often travelled a considerable distance. St. Paul 
earnestly desired to visit the Romans, that he might impart to them 
some spiritual gift. If this imposition of hands by the apostles were 
confirmation, then let it be observed that the bishops of that age could 
not confirm. If the bishops were competent, why should the apostle 
so earnestly desire to confer the extraordinary grace upon the believers 
in Rome? To reply, that bishops are the successors of the apostles, 
is to deny that they were contemporary with the apostles; for if 
apostles and bishops co-existed as two distinct offices in the primitive 
church, the modern bishops must surely be the successors of the 
ancient bishops, and not of the apostles, holding another office; or, if 
they have succeeded to the apostolic, and not to the episcopal office, 
then ought they to be called apostles, and not bishops. If the apostolic 
bishops, the holy men on whom the apostles laid their hands, could 
not confirm, it seems reasonable, with all respect and humility, to 
inquire how modern bishops became invested with the apostolic 
authority, to which their predecessors of the apostolic age did not 
pretend. 

‘ The rise of confirmation may, however, be easily traced. At first, 
the imposition of hands, as the sign of conferring the Holy Ghost, 
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was a part or accompaniment of the baptismal service, or, as Hooker, 
in accordance with the language of antiquity, calls it, ‘a sacramental 
complement.’ ‘The bishops at a very early period, claimed the right 
of administering baptism, or of approving the persons to whom it was 
to be administered. ‘It is not lawful,’ says Ignatius, ‘without the 
bishop to baptize, or keep the feast of charity.’ ‘The right of giving 
baptism hath the chief priest,’ that is, the bishop, says Tertullian. But, 
as churches increased, and especially as bishoprics became diocesan, 
it was not convenient, or even possible, for the bishop to be present at 
all baptisms. They, therefore, reserved to themselves the confirma- 
tion of the baptism, and, it would seem also, its most precious blessing, 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. ‘It is the custom,’ says Jerome, ‘ for the 
bishop to go abroad, and, imposing his hands, pray for the Holy 
Ghost upon those whom presbyters and deacons at a distance have 
already baptized in lesser cities.’ Decrees of councils direct, that 
persons baptized when travelling, or in extreme sickness, should, on 
their return or recovery, be brought to the bishop, who was to con- 
firm the baptism by the imposition of hands. The imposition of the 
apostles’ hands upon the converts of Philip, was cited as the authority 
for the service, and so, ‘ confirmation growing,’ as the article of the 
church of England beautifully and accurately describes it, ‘of the 
corrupt following of the apostles,’ became a separate service, and 
eventually another sacrament, or visible sign of the grace of the Holy 
Spirit imparted.’—pp. 19—23. 


In like manner, the author exposes the progress of human inven- 
tions in the establishment of the other surreptitious sacraments. 
The first lecture terminates with an able and sande examination 
of the primitive agape, which some bodies have elevated into 
religious ordinances, resembling, ifnot actually becoming, sacra- 
mental observances. We think Dr. Halley has given the most 
reasonable explanation of the ancient love-feasts which has yet 
— But we must pass on to matters of greater moment. 
After examining, and answering at length, the principal objections 
which the Friends and others have stated against the perpetuity 
of the two admitted sacraments, he proceeds to their design. After 
which he treats in Lectures III. and IV. very elaborately upon 
Jewish baptism and John’s baptism, upon both of which his 
views differ in some respects from those of many eminent divines. 
John’s baptism in particular, he maintains, does not differ from 
that called Christian, and ably contests the point both with Dr. 
Pusey and Mr. Robert Hall. His reasoning deserves the most 
deliberate consideration. The fifth Lecture contains his examina- 
tion of the Baptismal Regeneration question, from which we must 
present some extracts. The following passage places that ques- 
tion in a clear light, and in its connexion with the admission that 
the regenerating virtue is restricted to Christian baptism, and 
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was never known to accompany that rite prior to the day of 
Pentecost. 


‘In our last lecture we arrived, or thought we arrived, at the con- 
clusion, that previously to the resurrection of our Lord, although 
baptism was administered by John and by the apostles, there was no 
such thing as baptismal regeneration. Our opponents concede, as we 
have seen, that baptism by water was not then accompanied by the 
Holy Ghost, as they concede that no previously existing rite of 
Judaism, neither circumcision nor any Levitical ablution, was the 
means through which the Divine life was communicated. We revert 
to this concession, because it is the basis on which we raise the argu- 
ment of this lecture; and our reasoning will not be fairly appreciated, 
unless it be understood, that we have already, with the consent of our 
opponents, and in accordance with all antiquity on which they rely, 
taken our position upon the ground that, previously to the day of Pen- 
tecost, there was no such thing upon the face of the earth as baptismal 
regeneration, or regeneration by any sacrament or ceremony whatsoever. 

‘In controverting the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, we have 
first to determine the sense which we aflix to the phrase; for unless 
this be clearly determined, we shall not be able to preserve the argu- 
ment free from confusion and perplexity, especially as the defenders 
of the doctrine do not concur in its exposition. Dr. Waterland, in 
his ‘ Regeneration stated and explained’ and Bishop Van Mildert in 
his ‘ Bampton Lectures,’ as avowedly and earnestly defend what they 
call baptismal regeneration, as do Dr. Pusey and Mr. Newman; yet 
the former, by regeneration mean no internal change whatever, but 
only a federal change of condition, an initiation into the new covenant, 

an introduction to the privileges of the gospel; while the latter include 
in regeneration, or at least in baptism, ‘the actual death unto sin, and 
commencement of spiritual life, the unction of the Holy One, the 
illumination and sanctification of the soul, the dying in Christ, and 
rising in the power of his resurrection.’ 

‘ We may, however, consider the doctrine of regeneration by bap- 
tism as it is proposed in these four distinct senses, and I know no 
other in which it can be expounded. 

‘1. Baptism so introduces a person into the evangelical covenant, 
as to give him a right to all its external privileges, by the good use of 
which, he may acquire a title to everlasting life. 

‘2. Baptism so changes the federal condition of a person, as to 
bestow upon him an immediate title to eternal life, which he retains, 
until it be forfeited by sin. 

‘3. Baptism produces a moral and spiritual change upon the soul 
in connexion with the federal change of condition, which entitles him 
to eternal life. 

‘4, Baptism is the medium through which a moral and spiritual 
change is, although not invariably, yet so frequently produced, as to 
warrant the church, though not with certainty, yet in the judgment of 
charity, to declare the person to be regenerate. 
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‘ These four distinct theories of baptismal regeneration have been 
strenuously defended by different members of the English church; and, 
therefore, it is necessary to make a few observations respecting them, 
in order to show more clearly and distinctly the bearing of the argu- 
ment upon the whole subject.’—pp. 213—215. 


The first of these explanations is summarily dispatched by 
showing that it really proves no special advantage conveyed by 
baptism, since the dhllagsiens still remains to repent and believe 
the gospel. As this is imperative upon all men to whom the 

ospel comes before baptism, and remains after it, their salvation 
ed not appear to be in any sense forwarded by the sacrament. 
Moreover, the author shows that there are no privileges in the 
sense of means of salvation open to the baptized that are not 
equally open to the unbaptized. All men are equally entitled to 
its privileges. If baptism adds anything to the salvability of the 
baptized, without actually saving, then it becomes a sort of inter- 
mediate state between unbelief and actual salvation. But, as the 
author observes, we read nothing in Scripture of any such inter- 
mediate state. Overtures of salvation are presented to all men; 
but assurances of it are presented only to delievers. 

In his remarks upon the two next theories of baptismal rege- 
neration, he comes into contact with the doctrine of the opus 
operatum in its most extravagant pretensions : 


‘ The second and third theories involve a principle so extraordinary, 
so opposed to all our previous opinions of the government of God, that 
we have a right to require in their support the most plain and un- 
equivocal authority of Holy Scripture. The doctrine, be it observed, 
is, that by washing a person with water and repeating over him a form 
of words, he is introduced into a state of grace, his past sins are for- 
given, and he is the heir of eternal life; and, moreover, according to 
the third theory, a great moral and spiritual renovation is wrought 
upon his soul by the Spirit of God approving and honouring the ser- 
vice. In other words, he is made by the ceremony really and truly a 
Christian in his heart and his character, (for I suppose the change 
effected by the Holy Ghost is a change of disposition and character for 
the better,) and is placed in a state of safety simultaneously with this 
extraordinary renovation ; or if there be no such change of disposition 
and character, then according to the second theory, he is placed in this 
state without any personal and spiritual improvement. In accordance 
with the third theory, baptismal regeneration is usually stated and 
defended by the Tractarian party, and we think with them, that if a 
change of state according to the second hypothesis be conceded, a 
change of heart had better be conceded also. If the texts of Scripture, 
which are adduced in support of a transition effected through water, 
apply to the state of the subject, they equally and incontrovertibly 
prove a renovation of character. All we demand is clear and incon- 
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testible proof derived from Holy Scripture, of this extraordinary 
change. It will probably be said, with a contemptuous sneer, This is 
only a cavil of proud reason, which calls for proof, when humble faith 
would meekly and implicitly submit. We will meekly submit to the 
lively oracles of God, but not to the uninspired traditions ofmen. From 
the traditions of men, the ecclesiastical authority of the primitive 
church, we candidly admit our opponents have the best, though not 
the whole of the argument; but on this subject we maintain, Scripture 
and tradition, the apostles and their successors, Christ and the early 
church are manifestly at variance. Although some will blame us for 
making the admission, yet as far as we can understand the testimony 
of the fathers, notwithstanding several inconsistencies and some appa- 
rent exceptions, the full and rapid stream of ecclesiastical authority 
from a very early source runs strong in favour of the theory of baptis- 
mal regeneration. ‘The defenders of the second and third hypotheses 
admit, that as the virtue of baptism may be repelled by mortal sin, so 
it may be subsequently lost by aggravated criminality. It follows that 
as baptism is the only means of regeneration, those who have lost this 
grace of God must be in an awful condition, if indeed it be possible 
to renew them again to repentance. ‘There are, indeed, two other 
baptisms by which, it is admitted, the lapsed may possibly be re- 
covered—the one, the baptism in the profusion of the bitter tears of 
penitence; to what extent required, in what manner sufficient, no 
mortal can explain, as of this painful recovery of the fallen none can 
even speak with confidence ; and the other the baptism in the blood of 
martyrdom, which is generally admitted, in the words of Tertullian, to 
be the baptism which both stands in the place of the laver when it has 
not been received, and restores it when it is lost. —pp. 217—219. 

The fourth hypothesis is the one usually adopted by the evan- 
gelical clergy, in opposition to the Tractarians, and it is supposed 
to afford a sufficient explanation or solution of the difficult lan- 
guage of the formulary. This theory, however, the defence of 
which is undertaken by Mr. Faber, is shown to be too weak for 
the language of the baptismal service: Dr. Halley, therefore, 
says, ‘1 have a right to attribute it (the doctrine in question) to 
* every man who thanks God, immediately after baptism, that the 
* child is regenerate, because I cannot suppose that, with these 
* words on his lips, in a solemn religious service, he believes the 
‘ child is not regenerate.’ The theory that makes the rite altoge- 
ther doubtful in its effects, which resolves its efficacy, as Mr. 
Faber’s exposition does, into the sovereignty of God, saying that 
‘regeneration may, according to the divine pleasure, take place 
either before baptism, or in baptism, or after baptism,’ is, in fact, 
no doctrine of baptismal regeneration ; and yet Mr. Faber says, 
«I never yet happened to meet with an English clergyman who 
* had either succeeded in persuading himself, or had ever attempted 


* to persuade himself, that his church did not consider the grace 
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of regeneration to be conveyed in baptism.’ Such confusion and 
inconsistency is, at least, avoided by the bolder theory of the 
Tractarians. They fall back upon the obvious sense of the formu- 
lary and the authority of the ancient church ; to men of their own 
church this position is formidable—it can be carried only by the 
artillery of Holy Scripture. While Dr. Halley shows that, of the 
two parties, the evangelical and the Tractarian, the latter is the 
more consistent both with themselves and with church authorities, 
he yet bends the main strength of his argument against their re- 
presentation of the doctrine. Thus, he meets Dr. Pusey upon the 
chosen text of Scripture, which he had considered a sufficient 
vindication of the regenerative theory. 


‘ The first text, and that which is cited with most confidence is, 
‘ Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Unless a man be born 
of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 
This passage therefore demands our careful consideration, not only 
because much reliance is placed upon it in this controversy, but 
especially because, if we can ascertain its meaning, we shall have the 
key to most of the other passages which are usually adduced upon this 
subject. 

‘ To be born of water, I readily admit, for reasons which have been 
adduced in a preceding lecture, is to be baptized ; but the inquiry is, 
does it prove the doctrine of baptismal regeneration in the ordinary 
sense of that expression? If it do not, no other passage can, for its 
meaning when ascertained will guide us in our interpretation of other 
passages, as we shall see when we have to examine them. 

‘ The leading question, the inquiry on which the sense of the pas- 
sage depends, is, Are we to consider the birth by water and the birth 
by the Spirit as two distinct operations, or as two parts of the same 
operation? Is the person born of water necessarily and at the same 
time born of the Spirit, or may he be only born of water, and fail of 
being born of the Spirit? The words of themselves assuredly do not 
prove the inseparable union of the two things. In a corresponding 
passage, where no figurative terms are employed, ‘ he that believeth, 
and is baptized, shall be saved,’ no one supposes that faith and baptism 
mean the same thing, nor would any one think of proving from the 
words, that they are so inseparably united, that faith cannot originate 
before baptism, or that baptism cannot be administered without in- 
stantaneously producing faith. 

‘ Tractarians say that the words, ‘of water,’ are intended to teach 
us that our Lord is not to be understood’as insisting only upon a 
spiritual and internal influence ; and on the other hand the words, ‘ of 
the Spirit,’ that he is not to be understood as restricting the new birth to 
any outward change of state or relation, however great may be its 
privileges. (See Tract for the Times, No. 67.) We fully agree with 
them, for we also maintain, that to be born of water is not a spiritual 
change, and that to be born of the Spirit is not an external change. 
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But why should the external and the spiritual be united in one opera- 
tion? Why may not the birth of water precede or follow the birth of 
the Spirit? Faith and baptism are, as we have seen, placed in appo- 
sition in the words of our Lord, and yet are they distinct in their 
nature, as I imagine a Tractarian, or even a Romanist, will not main- 
tain, that an infant, when baptized, believes on Him of whom it has 
never heard. Should it be said the infant believes by its sponsors, 
we reply, with as much countenance from Scripture it may be said, it 
is regenerated in its sponsors. And even then the argument remains, 
if faith and baptism are distinct operations though classed together by 
our Lord, so may the birth of water, or baptism, and the birth of the 
Spirit, or regeneration, be distinct operations, as they must have been, 
according to the opinion of all writers, in the instance of Nicodemus, 
if he had been at that time baptized. Or even if the appeal must be 
made from common sense to ecclesiastical tradition, the Fathers dis- 
tinguish faith from baptism. Thus says Justin Martyr, ‘ Those who 
are persuaded and believe what we teach to be true, are led by us to 
a place where there is water, and after the manner of the new birth by 
which we also were new-born, are they new-born; for they are bap- 
tized in water.’ And again, ‘Tertullian says, ‘ Be it that in past times 
salvation was through faith alone, when faith was enlarged by the belief 
in his nativity, passion, and resurrection, there was added the seal of 
baptism, the clothing as it were of faith.’ By the same rule of inter- 
pretation why should not the birth of water and the birth of the Spirit 
denote two distinct operations, and not one indivisible birth? 

‘ To be born again, in Jewish phraseology, is to become a son of 
Abraham, and so to have anew father. To be born again, in Christian 
phraseology, is to become a son of God, and to have a new Father in 
heaven. Of this new birth, baptism is the visible sign, regeneration the 
internal reality. But if it can be clearly and incontrovertibly proved, 
not only from the evangelical history, but even from the concessions 
of our opponents, that the two phrases, as they were addressed speci- 
fically to Nicodemus, and as they must have been understood in his 
time, could not have designated one simultaneous operation, but must 
have described two distinct and separate things, there is an end of the 
exposition, which binds together in this verse baptism and regeneration, 
and consequently of the pile of tottering argument erected up on this 
sandy foundation. Of this passage, be it remembered, Dr. Pusey says, 
‘I would gladly rest the whole question of baptismal regeneration on 
this one consideration.’ (Tracts for the Times, No. 67, p. 41.) 1 
rejoin, so would I. Let us examine it. 

‘ Dr. Pusey says, as we have seen, and all the Tractarians say with 
him, as the Roman catholics said long before them, and the Fathers 
still earlier, a long catena of authorities containing every important 
name which can be deciphered in the fading characters of tradition, 
that there was no such thing in the world as baptismal regeneration 
until the Spirit, the chief blessing of redemption, was freely given by 
the ascended Saviour. There was, therefore, no such thing as bap- 
tismal regeneration when our Lord conversed with Nicodemus—no 
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possibility on that night, nor for some time afterwards, of any man in 
this sense being born of water and of the Spirit. While ‘from the 
days of John the kingdom of heaven was preached, and all men pressed 
into it,’ at that very time, when there was no baptismal regeneration, 
and yet many were pressing into the kingdom of heaven, Jesus said, 
‘ Verily I say unto thee, except a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enterintothe kingdom of God.’ Nicodemus might surely 
have entered into the kingdom of God; many did press into the king- 
dom of God, but even according to our opponents, none of these ac- 
quired baptismal regeneration. The spring of living water had not 
then issued from the foot of the cross to fill the regenerating font; the 
angel of baptism had not then descended to trouble the holy waters, 
and impart to them their sanative virtue; the sacramental gifts were 
not conferred upon men; the priesthood was not consecrated; St. Peter 
had not been invested with the keys; the life-inspiring baptistry was 
not erected in the porch of the church; the initiation into the greater 
mysteries of the faith had not commenced. Did our Lord, then, speak 
to Nicodemus of what it was impossible for him or any one else to 
experience or understand till the day of Pentecost, the date of the 
great gift of baptismal regeneration? If he did, how could he say, 
‘ Art thou a master in Israel, and knowest not these things? Can 
any one seriously expound the passage, as though it were to Nicode- 
mus, not a declaration of what then actually w asyih ut a darly prophecy . 
of what was afterwards to take place? If there were no such thing as 
baptismal regeneration at that time, and yct-if;this,vexs¢ declares J that 
without it no man can enter into the kingaom ‘of Ahpav en, how is ‘this 
conformable with the fact that many, during ‘the mninistry of our Lord; 
did enter into the kingdom of heaven? E ither they entered that king- 
dom without baptismal regeneration, or else they had baptismal 
regeneration before the gift of the Holy Ghost was conferred upon the 
Church. But if either proposition be true, as one must be, this Catholic 
exposition of the verse, ‘ Unless a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven,’ is obviously and 
demonstrably false. . . . 

‘ To Nicodemus our Lord must have intended to convey the idea 
that he must be born of water and of the Spirit; not simultaneously, 
but by two distinct operations, because at that time the water was not 
imbued with the Spirit; and if this were the original meaning of the 
passage, with what kind of logic, or on what principle of hermeneutics, 
can it now be adduced as a proof of their inseparable union? . . . . 

‘ The conclusion is inevitable—if when the baptism with water, and 
the baptism of the Spirit, were not united, but separate, our Lord 
declared, ‘ Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God,’ these words cannot now prove that 
baptism with water, and baptism with the Spirit, are invariably united 
in one operation. Yet this is the passage upon which Dr. Pusey says, 
and we join issue with him, he would gladly rest the whole question.’ 


pp. 226—234. 
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This boasted authority for baptismal regeneration is thus hope- 
lessly gone from the grasp of the Tractarians—and assuredly 
every other refuge sought in the Holy Scriptures fails them in 
like manner. Their sense cannot be imposed upon the inspired 
language. Every phrase, and every circumstance under which 
particular phrases were used, utterly repudiates the doctrine. It 
can find shelter only in the rubbish of ecclesiastical antiquity 
There we must leave it. 

We should have been happy to extend our extracts, but our 
space forbids the further a of this article. So far as the 
sacraments are concerned, the Tractarians have not yet met with 
a more complete and sifting refutation. The work is eminently 
deserving a place in every theological, and, indeed, in every Chris- 
tian library. Its extensive perusal cannot but prove eminently 
conducive to the cultivation of right views, and of the true 
Christian spirit. There are a few points in which we do not fully 
agree with the author; but these we waive for the sake of the 
general excellence of his work. 


‘Art: V. “The Secress*of Prevorst, being Revelations concerning the 
: --“aner-life of Man, and’ the Inter-diffusion of a World of Spirits in 
+. one ke Communicated by Justinus Kerner, Chief 
Physician ‘at.Weitsterg. From the German, by Mrs. Crowe, 
Author of ‘Susan Hopley,’ ‘Men and Women,’ ‘ Aristodemus, a 
Tragedy,’ &c. London. 12mo. pp. 338. 1845. 


Ir is now many years since, enlightened and reduced to a state 
of rational and philosophical incredulity by the sober science of 
Dr. Ferrier and Dr. Hibbert, we bade a sorrowful farewell to all 
our faith in ghosts, that ‘last lingering fiction of the brain.’ We 
felt ourselves reluctantly compelled, one after another, to relin- 
quish each strange tale, to open our eyes to the cold and dismal 
realities of observation and induction, and to consign all the spec- 
tres of our earliest faith to the dreamy regions of romance and 
fiction, Nay, we may as well confess, that with the exception of 
a few rare occasions, on which we happened to find ourselves 
alone, at unseasonable hours, in churchyards, or houses that were 
really known to be haunted, we had almost forgotten that there were 
such beings as ghosts. We had been looking at objects with micro- 
scopes, and dissecting them with scalpels and needles, and ana- 
lysing them with acids and alkalies, and spirit lamps, and peeping 
at them through the far distance with reflecting telescopes, and, in 
short, as we thought, had been prying into all the holes and corners 
of this external world with most inquisitive eyes, and the torch of 
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science blazing bright in our hands all the time; so that we never 
dreamt that anything so familiar as a ghost could possibly have 
escaped our scrutiny ; indeed, we had gradually fallen into a state 
of utter oblivion and hopeless scepticism on the subject. In this 
sorrowful condition, what was our delight to be called back to the 
contemplation of a series of veritable ghost stories,—not idle tales 
of phantasms seen by a disordered mind or a romantic lover, but 
a record of real ghosts, seen and heard and attested by dry matter- 
of-fact lawyers and sober men of science, and placed upon a 
proper footing with acercdited facts and theories. To find true 
scientific ghosts,—physiological ghosts—ghosts that could stand an 
examination by the theories of the nineteenth century, and take 
their place alongside of the fifty-five elementary bodies, and form 
as intelligible and consistent a part of one’s philosophy as any 
theory of light, heat, or electricity, which we sei of—this was 
something amply sufficient to keep us awake until the midnight 
taper burnt dim and blue, and make us creep hastily under cover 
of the blankets, even when the grey dawn, that erewhile brought 
us some courage, had begun to dissipate the shadows of the night ; 
for here we had bold, honest sort of ghosts—ghosts that seemed 
to defy the cock-crowing, and even to court investigation in the 
very light of day. 

After somnambulising on the matter for several days, we felt 
ourselves compelled to submit the entire subject of animal mag- 
netism, clairvoyance, transference of the senses, second sight, pre- 
vision, and ghosts, to a thorough retrospection. Our habits of 
investigation, the unsettled state of our own convictions, and a 
certain lurking love of ghosts, perhaps, compelled us to invade 
this realm of mysticism once more, and, holding up the light of 
reason above us, to examine, calmly and impartially, whether any- 
thing could be discovered that would stand a dispassionate and 
deliberate inspection. Popular opinion is generally founded on 
fact—perhaps always—and, prepared to find many shadows that 
would shun the light of inquiry, or fade into familiar realities 
when boldly walked up to and handled, we had a presentiment 
that, even in the incredible extravagances of these revelations, 
some germ of truth might be discovered worth all the labour of 
our research. 

These revelations regarding a world of spirits in the world 
which we inhabit are some of the fruits which have spring from 
animal magnetism, in the fertile and congenial soil of Germany, 
under the fostering care of one of the high priests of German 
mysticism. ‘The revelations of Mrs. Hauffe, the seherin, or ghost- 
seer of Prevorst, have been well known in Germany for the last 
twelve or fourteen years, and were noticed in several of our 
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periodicals at the time of their first publication. The progress 
of animal magnetism in this oes late years, and the interest 
attached to it, in various quarters, have afforded a favourable op- 
portunity for the translation of this curious book; and we are 
now indebted to the accomplished authoress of ‘ Susan Hopley’ 
for the — of the work, in a form suited to the English 
reader. We say indebted, for whatever may be the convictions 
at which any one may arrive after a calm survey of the record, 
such details are, in the highest degree, important, for the errors 
as well as for the truths which they may contain. In as far as 
they are fallacious, such relations afford invaluable instruction 
regarding the investigation of truth, and the sources of fallacy to 
which human evidence is exposed.—They must, rightly viewed 
and rightly used, strengthen our suspicions of all that is specious 
and false, our caution in the observation of facts, and our faith in 
what is established on the firm basis of legitimate and careful in- 
duction. In as far as they are true, they must be interesting to 
every inquiring mind; and all such records, attested as they have 
been, by men of high scientific attainments and undoubted vera- 
city, such as Kerner, Mayer, Professors Eschenmayer and Gérres, 
must contain truths—truths, it may be, having a very different in- 
terpretation from that attached to them by the observers and 
recorders of the facts—truths regarding the pathology of the mind, 
as illustrated by the subject of observation, or, possibly, even by 
the observers themselves, under the influence af peculiar cireum- 
stances. 

We believe that no onc, however cautious and incredulous in 
his philosophic temperament, can have devoted any attention to 
the history of animal magnetism, even as exhibited in this country 
during the last few years, without a conviction that there are 
some facts connected with it which demand investigation, and 
deserve to be rescued from the mass of absurdities and fancies 
with which they are mixed up, and to be assigned their proper 
places in our physiological and psychological systems, alongside 
of accredited and analogous phenomena. It is with the view of 
pointing out the direction in which such an investigation would 
probably tend, that we have chosen the work before us, curious: 
and interesting enough in itself, for the purpose of bringing under 
our survey some of the more interesting phenomena connected 
with animal magnetism. 

We may premise, that the author of the work, Dr. Kerner, in 
whose house, and under whose scrutiny most of the facts occurred, 
is well known in Germany as a physician, as a lyric poet of con- 
siderable eminence, a man of patient and methodical habits of 
study, and of great amiability and evangelical piety. His sincerity 
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and good faith in the affair have never been impugned, even by the 
most determined sceptics by whom these revelations were assailed. 
Indeed, no one can read the work without a conviction that it is 
pervaded by a spirit of sincere piety and earnest truthfulness. 
Frederica Hauffe was born in 1801, in the little village of Pre- 
vorst, near Lowenstein, in Wirtemberg. She was born in a 
mountainous region, where the use of the divining rod for the 
discovery of springs was a common possession, and at an early 
age, the hazel wand in her hand pointed out metals and waters. 


She gave early evidence, too, of her clear-sightedness, by pre- ; 


monitory and prophetic visions. ‘Thus, on one occasion when 
‘her father lost some object of value, and threw the blame on her, 
“who was innocent, her feelings being thereby aroused, in the 
‘night the place where the things were appeared to her in a 
‘dream.’ As she grew up she was sent to Liéwenstein, to the 
care of a pious grandfather and grandmother, in order that she 
might receive the advantage of an education suited to her years. 
Her grandfather had made his fortune by following the advice of 
a spectre, who warned him to return to the lady whose affairs he 
had successfully managed after the death of her husband. He 
returned, and soon afterwards married her daughter. While in 
Léwenstein, she soon displayed the sensitiveness of her nervous 
system, by showing great uneasiness on passing churchyards, or 
on entering churches where there were graves. She never could 
go into an old kitchen in the castle without being much disturbed, 
and on one occasion, at midnight, she saw a tall, dark apparition, 
in a passage in her grandfather's house. 

She was here confined to her chamber, for a considerable time, 
by a remarkable sensibility in the nerves of the eye, (without any 
inflammation, ) which continued for a year, and which, Dr. Kerner 
suggests, was, probably, ‘ the ihe nc for seeing things in- 
‘visible to ordinary eyes—a development of the spiritual eye 
‘within the fleshly.’ 

She was now subjected to a year of anxiety, sorrow, and night- 
watchings, by the tedious illness of her parents. 

In her nineteenth year, she entered into an engagement with 
Mr. H., in compliance with the wishes of her friends; and 
immediately afterwards, from some cause which never could be 
discovered, she sank into a state of great depression, during 
which she concealed herself in her parents’ house, wept all day 
long, and did not sleep for five weeks. 

At this time her minister died, and on the day of her mar- 
riage she attended his funeral; at the grave she became light 
and cheerful, her tears ceased, and ‘a wonderful inner-life was 
awakened in her.’ For seven months, she discharged her duties 
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as a wife, and continued to conform to the customs and ways of 
ordinary existence, although she would retire to solitude when- 
ever she could. But after this, ‘she found it impossible to conceal 
¢ her internal life, and substitute for it the semblance of an exter- 
‘ nal one, which, in reality, did not exist; her body sank beneath’ 
‘ the efforts, and her spirit escaped into its inner sphere.’—p. 39. 

On the night of the 13th of February, 1822, she had a very 
frightful dream, calculated to make a deep and permanent im- 
pression on a mind constituted as hers was by nature, with a 
strong affection for the marvellous, which had been developed 
and strengthened by the influence of early education and nervous 
disease. On the following morning, she was attacked with a 
violent fever, which, after fourteen days, left her in a state of 
extreme debility, and subject to violent spasms. From this period 
her historian dates her magnetic life, which continued for seven 
years, two of which were spent under his own immediate observa- 
tion. 

For the relief of the spasms from which she suffered after her 
fever, she was more than once bled—a mode of treatment which, 
we believe, most physicians would concur in saying was eminently 
calculated to increase the symptoms of nervous debility under 
which she laboured. Magnetic passes, and, afterwards, homceo- 
pathic treatment, which we imagine means no treatment at all, 
or rather, the suspension of active and hurtful treatment, were 
then tried, and for some time gave her relief. But another and 
unavoidable cause now came into operation, under which her 
morbid condition became developed to a degree almost hopeless 
—she gave birth to a child, and her confinement was followed by 
a long and severe illness, accompanied by great mental depres- 
sion. Her sensibility now became so acute, that she heard what 
happened at a distance. She could not endure the light; so 
much so, that, on being removed to Oberstenfeld in a close car- 
riage, and arriving three hours before night-fall, she was obliged 
to remain in the carriage until dark before she could enter the 
house. 

She now spent much of her time in a half-waking state, walk- 
ing out in that condition even in the snow and rain. In this 
state, she declared that magnetism could alone save her, and she 
was in consequence subjected to a regular course of magnetic 
treatment, under which her gift of ghost-seeing gradually and 
steadily became developed, and she gave further evidence of her 
inner-life, by prophetic dreams, divinations, and visions in glass, 
mirrors, and soap-bubbles, of distant events and absent persons. 
Objects in her immediate vicinity were seen to be conveyed 
through the air, and removed by some invisible agency; and the 
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opening of doors, knockings on walls, and ringing of glasses, gave 
the usual vulgar testimony to the reality of her visions. These 
phenomena, we are told, were seen and heard by many trust- 
worthy persons. At this time, she was visited by the ghostly 
form of a knight, and appears to have formed such a theory of 
apparitions for herself as consorted with her religion, and know- 
ledge of natural laws. This knight first appeared to her in the 
evenings when she was in bed, and his appearance was heralded 
by loud noises and the moving about of a candlestick—pheno- 
mena which were attested by her brother, sister, and maid. The 
knight afterwards visited her at all hours, both when she was 
somnambulic and when she was awake. When she had reco- 
vered from the first terrors of the vision, she gradually came to 
converse with the spectre, and learnt from him (the old story) 
that he had murdered his brother, and that there was something 
in a certain vault, the discovery of which would ease his remorse. 
She persuaded him that this would afford him no comfort, gave 
him religious instruction, and prayed. with him repeatedly. 
Under the influence of her instructions, his cloudy form 
dually became brighter; he thanked her for leading him to the 
Redeemer, and, after finally appearing with his children, singing 
a song of joy, he visited her no more. 

At this time Mrs. Hauffe was also visited by a short figure, 
with a dark cowl, and an old-looking, wrinkled face, who also 
confessed himself to have been a murderer, and who appeared to 
her daily in a deserted kitchen, where she retired to pray. He 
continued his visits for a year, for the purpose of getting re- 
ligious instruction, his appearance being always a by loud 
noises, which were heard by every one in the house, and were 
audible to the passengers in the streets. This spectre was even 
seen by some members of Mrs. Hauffe’s family, and by a scep- 
tical forester, who insisted on watching for it. The form excused 
the noises he made, by saying it was a source of consolation to 
him to make men think of him. Under the influence of religious 
instruction this spectre gradually became brighter, made less 
noise, and, after insisting on being present at the baptism of her 
child, and having a particular hymn sung, he finally disappeared. 

A tall, female form, holding a new-born child in her arms, 
occasionally accompanied the old man during his later visits. 
This spectre had been long familiar to the family at Oberstenfeld, 
and often seen by them. She, some years afterwards, commenced 
a regular attendance upon the Seherin, while she was under Dr. 
Kerner’s roof, at Weinsberg. Her visits were preceded by a 
sweet, metallic sound, like that of a triangle, which was distinctly 


heard by Dr. Kerner and others, although they were not able to 
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see the vision; but they also saw the door of the room open and 
close by an invisible agency, at the moment when the spectre 
entered. This female assured Mrs. Hauffe that she would be 
Happy if she knew how to approach her Redeemer, and begged for 
the Seherin’s prayers and advice. Mrs, Hauffe urged her to pray 
for herself, and ultimately, after many visits, the spirit came to 
her, clothed in a white a and said, ‘ The time is come for me 
to know that Jesus Christ was really the Son of God.’ Mrs. 
Hauffe then prayed earnestly with her, after which she appeared 
to her no more. 

In proof that the spectres seen by Mrs. Hauffe were not sub- 
jective but objective, Dr Kerner relates, that, two years after her 
death, the magistrate Pfiiffen, a healthy, well-educated man, who 
was no believer in ghosts, and who had not even heard of the Sehe- 
rin’s visions, purchased one of the cathedral houses at Obersten- 
feld, and with it the haunted cellar. On one occasion he heard 
knockings in his cellar while in it, and, on searching, could dis- 
cover no cause. On another, he beheld with astonishment, 
coming towards him, a female form, with a white antique dress, 
spotted with blood, and a veil on her face, carrying a child in 
her arms. She appeared to vanish through the wall, and, on 
searching every part of the vault with his assistant, he could dis- 
cover nothing. He saw this apparition a second time, clothed in 
black, and wearing a black veil. 

These were among the earliest of the Seherin’s ghost-seeing 
experiences, and are therefore, we presume, less likely to be 
modified by the influence of those theories she herself might 
afterwards form regarding them, when she became the object of 
curious interest and speculation to such men as Kerner and 
Eschenmayer. 

The sufferings of the Seherin now continued to increase. In 
addition to her spasms and somnambulism she became affected 
with night-sweats, diarrhoca, and extreme debility. Recourse 
was had to empirical treatment, but, becoming increasingly weak, 
her friends, contrary to Dr. Kerner’s own wishes, took her to 
his house at Weinsberg, where she arrived the picture of death, 
wasted to a skeleton, and in a state of the utmost exhaustion. 
Dr. Kerner at first discountenanced her visions and somnam- 
bulism, and treated her homeeopathically ; but, as she got worse 
and worse, he at length yielded to her own wishes, and employed 
a friend to treat her with a regular course of magnetic passes. 
She immediately showed symptoms of amendment; her own 
sleep-waking directions were now strictly attended to, and by 
these means she was as much relieved as the nature of her case 
admitted. The shock she sustained, however, by the death of 
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her father counteracted this beneficial influence, and for the 
future, says Dr. Kerner, ‘all that remained to her was the life of 
a sylph.’ 

a this continued state of somnambulism, the phenomena were 
developed which form the principal part of Dr. Kerner’s work, 
and which took place in his house, under his own observation. 

Various substances affected her differently. Crystal put in 
her hand awakened her, sand or glass me on the pit of her 
stomach produced rigidity and cataleptic fixture of the body. 
Water in her hand made her weak, drinking it produced giddi- 
ness; and, if placed in a bath, her attendants could not by any 
effort keep her down in it. The hoof of an elephant touching 
her produced an epileptic paroxysm, diamonds caused dilatation 
of the pupils, sunlight headache, moonlight melancholy and 
shivering, and music made her speak in rhythm. On looking into 
the right eye of a person, she saw, behind her own reflected 
image, that of the individual’s inner-self. On looking into the 
left eye, she saw the diseased organ of the person pictured forth, 
and prescribed for it accordingly. Her prescriptions mostly con- 
sisted of amulets, or the performance of certain duties; some- 
times they were homeeopathic, and occasionally they consisted of 
herbs and familiar remedies. One of her most celebrated cures 
was that of the Countess of Maldeghem, who laboured under 
a singular form of mental aberration. She directed the Count to 
magnetize his lady three times a-day, at certain hours, which, 
with other means, effected a complete cure of the disease. 

Experiments were made with the view of determining whether 
the Seherin could read with the pit of her stomach, the result of 
which appears to have been merely, that good news, written on 
a piece of paper, made her laugh, when placed over the stomach, 
and bad news made her sad. 

Several instances are recorded of prophetic dreams which she 
had, mostly of coffins and dead children, and in most of the 
instances, but not in all, the persons of whom she dreamt died, 
at periods varying, however, from one day to six weeks after the 
dreams. Other dreams were either in some fashion realized, or 
had an apparent interpretation in the doom which they foresha- 
dowed being threatened. 

The Seherin spoke in a shrill voice, either high German, or a 
strange language which she called her immer tongue. This she 
said was the natural language of the soul, and that spoken at the 
time of Jacob. And accordingly her learned admirers afterwards 
discovered analogies between it and various Semitic dialects, the 
Coptic, Arabic, and Hebrew. Her word for hand, e.g. was Bjat, 
similar to the Hebrew Jat. She called God Elschaddai—in 
Hebrew, the Almighty or Self-sufficient. 
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Mrs. Hauffe described her spirit as capable of leaving her body, 
and moving through time and space. i this way she occasion- 
ally saw her own body while out of it. An elaborate description 
is given of certain spheres through which she passed in this som- 
nambulistic state, which we altogether omit, as unintelligible to 
—" those who are able to see with their spiritual inner-eye. 
he second part of this work consists of a series of so-called 
‘facts,’ in proof of the existence of spectres. These relations are 
preceded by remarks on ghost-seeing, and the nature and philo- 
sophy of ghosts, by Kerner, Eschenmayer, and the seeress her- 
self. Her description of these spectres reminds us forcibly of that 
of Nicolai of Berlin, of the illusions to which he was for a time 
subject. They appeared to her at various times of the day, both 
when she was alone and in company, and whatever her state of 
health or feeling. When she saw them she was perfectly calm, 
and could see and hear other things going on around her. She 
saw them more clearly by a good light than in the dark. They 
appeared to her like a greyish thin cloud, which she could not see 
ugh. They were hidden from her by persons passing before 
them. Their appearance was the same as they had when alive. 
The spirits of wicked persons were darker, they trod more 
heavily, and more frequently made noises than those of good 
persons. ‘The former, too, were habited in the attire which they 
wore when alive; the latter, besides being brighter, had long 
flowing and shining robes, with a girdle round the waist, and 
they appeared to glide or float, rather than walk. She conceived 
that they were visible (but only to the spiritual eye) by means of 
the nerve-spirit—the remnant of the body—which surrounds the 
soul with an aérial form after death. This nerve-spirit, the high- 
est organic power, unites the body with the soul during life: 
and the Seherin could see the projected nerve-form of a limb 
which had been amputated, still attached to the dismembered 
body of the individual, and having the form of the limb which 
had been removed. Ordinary volition, sensation, and perception, 
according to the Seherin, is effected by the nerve-spirit; but 
when the sensibility of:the ganglionic system of nerves becomes 
exalted, and the soul creates internal senses for itself out of the 
nervous plexuses, when the life is more in the epigastric region 
than in the brain, then the nerve-spirit itself may become objec- 
tive, and be seen by the spiritual eye. 

This is the most intelligible account which we can construct 
out of the theory and philosophy of spectres here given, in which 
a constant use of vague and convertible terms converts obscurity 
into perfect darkness and chaos. 

The Seherin describes the spirits of the departed as occupying 
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a mid-region, or hades, in which they undergo preparation for a 
higher state of bliss. Here upright heathens are instructed by 
angels, in salvation through the Redeemer, and, on the lower 
stage of it, woful spirits, who have died under a cloud, wander 
about, seeking instruction, and release from the remorse of un- 
ropitiated sins. Like ghosts of the olden time, they generally 
magined that they were to be bettered by a revelation of their 
crimes to the world; but Mrs. H. euler taught them to seek 
forgiveness by prayer, and faith in the Saviour, and, under her 
tuition, they gradually grew brighter, and at last soared into a 
higher state, beyond her sphere of spiritual vision. 

These spectres gave evidence of their reality in various ways: 
first, by the noises which they made—these were repeatedly heard 
by Kerner and numerous other witnesses, and consisted in knock- 
ings, rustlings, rolling of balls, and pattering of feet, and sounds 
as of throwing of sand or gravel; second, by moving of ob- 
jects, such as articles of furniture ; doors opened and shut as they 
entered Mrs. H.’s chamber, candles moved out of their places, 
plates clattered, books were opened, lime thrown about, and a 
small table flung into aroom. Of these, and many similar facts, 
Dr. Kerner was himself a witness, and vouches that they were 
not effected by the seeress, nor by any visible agency which could 
be discovered. Third, by enabling Mrs. H. to tell past events, of 
which she herself could not have been cognizant ; and, fourthly, by 
enabling her to describe persons she had never seen, and events 
that were taking place at a distance. These spectres were occasion- 
ally seen by Mrs. H.’s brother—by her sister, who slept in the same 
apartment with her—by a female attendant, who slept in an ad- 
joining apartment, and, on one occasion, Dr. Kerner saw a cloudy- 
king column standing by Mrs. H.’s bed-side, and, on another, 
he felt very oppressed at a time when Mrs. H. had commanded 
a spectre to go and show himself to her physician. 

Omitting the circumstantial evidence afforded by the details of 
the visions, three of which we have given at some length, these 
statements comprise nearly all the evidence which was afforded 
of their truth. 

In this recital, nearly all the ordinary, and, certainly, the more 
extraordinary, phenomena of animal magnetism are presented to 
our view. ‘These phenomena may be referred to the following 
classes, nearly corresponding—with the omission of his first, that 
of waking—to the six degrees of magnetism described by Professor 
Kluge, of Berlin. 

First, that n. 4 not distinguishable from ordinary sleep ; second, 
amore profound sleep, resembling coma, in which the patient is 
insensible to pain—the magnetic sleep; third, the state of somnam- 
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bulism, or sleep-waking, in which the patient is partially awake; 
fourth, the state of clairvoyance, in which the patient 1s said to 
see with other organs than those of the senses—to see the interior 
of his own body and that of others—to perceive distant objects, 
and to prescribe for internal diseases ; fifth, the highest state, or 
that of universal lucidity, in which the clear-sightedness possessed 
in the fourth stage extends to all objects in time and space, and 
the patient is able to see into the invisible world, to tell past 
events, and to foretel future ones. In these states, according to 
some, the somnambule is under the influence of the will of the 
magnetiser; and, according to others, that influence excites the 
different faculties of the mind, producing the phenomena called 
phreno-mesmeric. Our limits permit us only very briefly to re- 
cord the result of our inquiries as to the various phenomena 
referrible to the above conditions, more especially to such as are 
illustrated by the narrative of the Seherin. 

With reference to the more ordinary phenomena of magnetism, 
we believe that no one who ever tried the experiment, (and it is 
one within the reach of all,) can doubt that sleep may be pro- 
duced by various mechanical means, such as passes, making the 
patient fix his eyes immovably upon the eyes or fingers of the 
magnetiser, or upon some object, &c. ‘That this sleep may be- 
come so profound as to be unnatural, resembling coma, we think 
few will discredit, afier perusing the evidence which is on record 
with regard to this point. All the writers on animal magnetism, 
Passavant, Dupotet, Teste, Elliotson, Townshend, Sigmond, 
Gauthier, and others, concur in their testimony as to the insen- 
sibility to pain, sounds, light, and various stimulants, evinced by 
individuals in the mesmeric state; and, however credulous some 
of them may appear to be with regard to the other phenomena, 
as men of known respectability and veracity, they can hardly be 
doubted in regard to one in which they could not be deceived— 
namely, that their patients suffered themselves to be pinched, 
pricked with needles, burnt with tapers, exposed to bright and 
dazzling lights, to the vapour of powerful stimulants, and to the 
loudest noises, without evincing the least consciousness or sen- 
sibility, or the recollection of them on awaking. We have our- 
selves seen similar cases, and believe the fact. It is further 
authenticated by the cases in which severe surgical operations 
have been performed upon sensitive and delicate individuals, with- 
out the least indications of suffering, or even consciousness. Such 
were the cases in which the breast of a female was removed by 
Cloquet; that in which a leg was amputated by Mr. Ward, of 
Wellow ; and another, in which the same operation was performed 
upon the thigh of a female by Mr. Foswill, of Leicester. In ad- 
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dition to these cases, numerous instances have occurred, of the 
drawing of teeth, and the performance of other minor surgical 
operations, without the consciousness of the patients. 

Could our own testimony add to the force of that to which we 
have referred, and to the evidence which must have been brought 
within the observation of almost all our readers, we might add, 
that long before animal magnetism had excited any general in- 
terest in this country, or was at all known beyond literary and 
scientific circles, we had repeatedly put individuals into a deep 
sleep, by passes and other means, who were totally ignorant of 
our wishes or intentions. We have often seen ignorant girls sit- 
ting on a bench, and waiting for admission into a public charity, 
as innocent of any knewledge of mesmerism as of Newton’s Prin- 
cipia, who evinced the liveliest curiosity, amazement, or terror, 
on being walked up to, and subjected unceremoniously, and with- 
out the slightest hint of our object, to the customary passes, and 

et in spite of their laughter, wonder, or fear, they suddenly 
ened into a state of profound sleep, or apparent insensibility. 

Believing that this state of insensibility can be produced b 
passes, and other means, we are not, however, prepared to admit 
that it is caused by any peculiar influence, magnetic or electric, 
passing from the body of the magnetiser into that of the mag- 
netised. In the absence of all direct evidence of any such agent, 
we think that the fact of this state being capable of self-produc- 
tion, by fixing the eye spontaneously on any familiar object, as a 
pencil-case, a stick tied to the forehead, &c., as proved by Mr. 
Braid, of Manchester, demonstrates that no such agency is re- 
quired. It is now well known, and generally acknowledged, even 
by animal magnetisers themselves, that an individual who is “sus- 
ceptible,’ may magnetise himself by a voluntary effort, by looking 
fixedly on some object for a few moments. Such instances we 
have ourselves seen, where the individual was entirely trustworthy. 
The hypothesis of a magnetic influence is, of course, altogether 
out of the question in such cases. Among the experiments made 
by professed adepts in the art, there are, indeed, many in which 
the patients have been said to have been magnetised through 

doors and walls, and even at a considerable distance, by an exer- 
cise of the will of the magnetiser; but after a careful review of 
all the facts of this kind we have been able to meet with, we have 
found none where it was not probable that the patient was aware 
at the time that the experiment was being tried, and that the 
usual effects were expected. We know of several, on the other 
hand, where, when proper precautions were taken to prevent all 
such sympathetic ‘alla of the parties, the experiment entirely 
failed. Such a case is recorded in a very admirable article on this 
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subject, in the ‘ British and Foreign Medical Review,™* and to this 
many others might be added. The conviction forced upon our 
minds by all that we have seen and heard, is, that sleep, varying 
in degree from the lightest slumber to the deepest insensibility, 
may be produced, not by a mysterious and subtle agent, but by 
various mechanical means, operating differently upon different 
individuals, and according to laws not yet fully investigated. The 
induction of natural sleep by artificial means is familiar in the 
hundred little contrivances by which it is daily wooed by the 
sleepless, or gently and unconsciously steals over the wakeful 
and wearied invalid, under the influence of monotonous move- 
ments and sounds. A few curious facts, showing that some of 
the lower animals may be thrown into a state of apparent insen- 
sibility by swinging them round, are well known, and are, per 
haps, to be referred to the same category as the facts of animal 
magnetism. But the phenomena of certain diseases afford the 
best illustration of a similar state to that which we have described 
as the magnetic sleep. The same insensibility to pain, the same 
unconsciousness of all stimuli, the same rigidity of the limbs, as 
are seen in this state, have been frequently witnessed in females 
affected with hysteria, catalepsy, and other nervous disorders, 
While under the influence of such diseases, patients have been 
subjected to every variety of active medical treatment, without 
the least indication of suffering, and have even given birth to 
children without consciousness or remembrance of the fact. 

But perhaps natural somnambulism, or sleep-waking, affords 
the most perfect analogue to the higher states of mesmerism 
produced by the magnetiser. This is admitted by them in as 
far as regards the third stage or degree, which they consider 
identical with natural sleep-waking ; but we think a careful con- 
sideration of the more remarkable cases of somnambulism and 
of the phenomena of dreaming will afford a key to the mysteries 
of clairvoyance and universal lucidity, as well as phreno-mes- 
merism, all of which, in as far as they are true, and that is not 
far, are, we believe, explicable on natural and known laws. 

The slighter degrees of somnambulism must have come within 
the personal observation of every one. Such are the cases where 
individuals will answer questions in their sleep—or rise from 
bed and walk about the room, or go from one apartment to an- 
other, and perform various little acts, and réturn to bed without 
waking, and generally without any remembrance subsequently of 
having been disturbed. Such cases are most frequently met 
with among children or young people, and these, it may be re- 
marked, are the most susceptible and the most favourite subjects 
* Vol. xix., p. 478. 
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for the experiments of the public lecturers on mesmerism. Of 
the more remarkable cases of somnambulism most readers must 
be familiar with many illustrations. We must content ourselves 
with referring generally to such works as Dr. Prichard on In- 
sanity, Smellie’s Natural Philosophy, Abercrombie on the Intel- 
lectual Powers, Scott on Demonology and Witchcraft, and Macnish 
on the Philosophy of Sleep, where many singular and interesting 
examples are given. Did our limits permit, we would cite at length 
eases which would afford illustration of the following facts—of 
rsons in their dreams remembering circumstances which they 
Bad long forgotten, and entirely failed to recal when awake; of 
others whose dreams could be suggested by whispers, or who 
could be made during sleep to act under the influence of sug- 
gested and imaginary scenes; of individuals rising and walking 
abroad, riding on horseback, or climbing inaccessible and dan- 
gerous eminences, and performing feats at which they trembled 
when awake ; and, lastly, of some who performed such acts as 
copying music, composing and writing poetry and sermons, &c., 
who in some instances appeared to use their eyes, in others to 
accomplish their end apparently by the aid of memory alone. 

Of the first kind of cases, those connected with dreaming, one 
of the most remarkable is one related by Sir W. Scott of a gentle- 
man of property who was on the eve of losing a law-suit in con- 
sequence of the loss of an important document which he be- 
lieved his father had at one time procured. After every con- 
ceivable place had been searched, and when on the eve of com- 
promising the suit, he dreamt that his father appeared to him 
and told him where the document in question was to be found, 
and where, to his great surprise, he obtained it in time to gain 
the cause which he was on the verge of losing. Many similar 
cases are related by Dr. Abercrombie, of individuals remem- 
bering in dreams, while under the influence of anxiety regarding 
the subject of them, where important papers, referring to long- 
forgotten events, had been placed. Nay, several facts of this 
kind would appear to prove that not only may events which had 
been long forgotten be remembered in dreams, but that events, 
which at the time of their occurrence had passed unheeded, and 
never subsequently been objects of memory at all, may become 
at a future time the subjects of dreaming. The following fact 
is of this kind :— 

‘ During a late investigation in the north of Scotland, respecting an 
atrocious murder committed on a pedlar, a man came forward volun- 
tarily and declared, that he had had a dream, in which there was repre- 
sented to him a house, and a voice directed him to a spot near the 
house, in which there was buried the pack, or box for small articles of 
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merchandize, of the murdered person. On search being made, the 
pack was found, not precisely at the spot which he had mentioned, but 
very near it. ‘The first impression on the minds of the public autho- 
rities was that he was either the murderer, or an accomplice in the 
crime. But the individual accused was soon after clearly convicted ; 
before his execution he fully confessed his crime, and, in the strongest 
manner, exculpated the dreamer from any participation in, or know- 
ledge of, the murder. The only fact that could be discovered, calcu- 
lated to throw any light upon the occurrence was, that immediately 
after the murder, the dreamer and the murderer had been together, in 
a state of almost constant intoxication for several days ; and it is sup- 
posed that the latter might have allowed statements to escape from 
him which had been recalled to the other in his dream, though he had 
no remembrance of them in his sober hours.’ 


We have also referred to cases in which any kind of dream 
can be produced by whispering into the ear of the person asleep. 
One of the most curious instances of this kind is one related by 
Dr. Gregory, of an officer whose companions were in the habit of 
amusing themselves by taking advantage of this peculiarity, which 
he possessed in a singular degree. At one time, they conducted 
him through the whole progress of a quarrel, which ended in a 
duel, and when the parties were supposed to be met, they put a 
pistol in his hand, which he fired, and was awakened by the 
report. On another occasion, they made him believe he had fallen 
overboard, and induced him to imitate all the motions of swim- 
ing, and ultimately to dive so as to escape from a shark which 
they said was pursuing him. He instantly dived, and awoke 
from the bruises which he sustained by throwing himself on the 
cabin floor. Similar cases are recorded by Smellie and others. 

Illustrations of the first kind of cases of somnambulism to 
which we have referred are sufficiently familiar to all; but of the 
second kind a few examples, briefly referred to, will be found to 


bear immediately upon the exposition of our present subject. Dr. J. 


Gregory relates that thoughts and even expressions occurred to 


him in dreams which he used in his lectures and writings. Dr. f, 


Franklin stated that the bearings of political events, which 
puzzled him when awake, often were resolved in his dreams, 
Condorcet often solved obscure calculations in his sleep. Many 
instances are on record of individuals composing pieces of music 
and of poetry in their dreams, which they afterwards remembered 
on awaking. A distinguished Scottish lawyer on one occasion, 
after studying a difficult case for some days with great anxiety 
and attention, rose during the night-time, and wrote a long paper 


*¢ Inquiries concerning the ‘ Intellectual Powers.’ By John Abercrombie, M.D., 
10th edition, pp. 275-6. 
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which he locked in his desk and returned to bed. On the fol- 
lowing morning he told his wife that he dreamt he had delivered 
aclear and luminous opinion on the case with which he had 
been so much perplexed; and that he would give anything to 
recover the train of thought which had passed before him in his 
dream. On being directed to his writing-desk, the opinion was 
found fully, clearly, and correctly written out.* 

In many well authenticated cases of somnambulism the persons 
appear to have enjoyed the exercise of certain faculties in a very 
exalted degree, and to have displayed a degree of intelligence 
and memory, in regard to the subjects which engaged them, of 
which they appeared quite incapable while awake. The follow- 
ing will serve as an illustration of such cases, and will be 
found, we think, to throw some light upon the feats of some 
clairvoyantes. 


‘ A girl, aged seven years, an orphan of the lowest rank, residing 
in the house of a farmer, by whom she was employed in tending cattle, 
was accustomed to sleep in an apartment separated by a very thin 
partition from one which was frequently occupied by an itinerant 
fiddler. This person was a musician of very considerable skill, and 
often spent a part of the night in performing pieces of a refined 
description, but his performance was not taken notice of by the child 
except as a disagreeable noise. After a residence of six months in 
1 § this family, she fell into bad health, and was removed to the house of 
- Ba benevolent lady, where, on her recovery, after a protracted illness, 
h § she was employed as a servant. Some years after she came to reside 
e §with this lady, the most beautiful music was often heard in the house 
¢ Bduring the night, which excited no small interest and wonder in the 

family; and many a waking hour was spent in endeavours to discover 
19 the invisible minstrel. At length, the sound was traced to the sleep- 
he }2g-room of the girl, who was found fast asleep, but uttering from her 
to lips a sound exactly resembling the sweetest tones of a small violin. 
ie On further observation, it was found that, after being about two hours 
* fin bed, she became restless, and began to mutter to herself. She then 
Dr uttered sounds precisely resembling the tuning of a violin, and at 
“* fength, after some prelude, dashed off into elaborate pieces of music, 
hich she performed ina clear and accurate manner, and with a sound 
MS: Bxactly resembling the most delicate modulations of that instrument. 
ny Puring the performance, she sometimes stopped, made the sound of 
isi¢ Fetuning her instrument, and then began exactly where she had 
red topped in the most correct manner. ‘These paroxysms occurred at 
ion, Fregular intervals, varying from one to fourteen, or even twenty 
iety fights; and they were generaily followed by a degree of fever and 
yper ains over various parts of her body. 
‘ After a year or two, her music was not confined to the imitation of 
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the violin, but was often exchanged for that of a piano of a very old 
description, which she was accustomed to hear in the house where she 
now lived; and she then also began to sing, imitating exactly the voices of 
several ladies of the family. In another year from this time, she 
began to talk a great deal in her sleep, in which she seemed to fancy 
herself instructing a younger companion. She often descanted with 
the utmost fluency and correctness on a variety of topics, both poli- 
tical and religious, the news of the day, the historical parts of Scrip- 
ture, public characters, and particularly the characters of members of 
the family, and their visitors. In these discussions, she showed the 
most wonderful discrimination, often combined with sarcasm, and 
astonishing powers of mimicry. Her language through the whole was 
fluent and correct, and her illustrations often forcible and even elo- 
quent. She was fond of illustrating her subject by what she called a 
Jable, and in these her imagery was both appropriate and elegant. 
She was by no means, says my informer, limited in her range— 
Buonaparte, Wellington, Blucher, and all the kings of the earth, 
figured among the phantasmagoria of her brain; and all were anim- 
adverted upon with such freedom from restraint, as often made me 
think poor Nancy had been transplanted into Madame Genlis’ palace 
of truth. The justice and truth of her remarks on all subjects excited 
the utmost astonishment in those who were acquainted with her 
limited means of acquiring information. She had been known to 
conjugate correctly Latin verbs, which she had probably heard in the 
school-room of the family; and she was once heard to speak several 
sentences very correctly in French, at the same time stating that she 
heard them from a foreign gentleman, whom she had met accidentally 
inashop. Being questioned on this subject when awake, she remem- 
bered having seen the gentleman, but could not repeat a word of what 
he said. During her paroxysms, it was almost impossible to awake 
her, and when her eyelids were raised, and a candle brought near the 
eye, the pupil seemed insensible to the light. For several years she 
was, during the paroxysms, entirely unconscious of the presence of 
other persons; but about the age of sixteen she began to observe 
those who were in the apartment, and she could tell correctly their 
numbers, though the utmost care was taken to have the room 
darkened. She now also became capable of answering questions that 
were put to her, and of noticing remarks made in her presence; and 
with regard to both she showed astonishing acuteness. Her observa- 
tions, indeed, were often of such a nature, and corresponded so 
accurately with characters and events, that, by the country people, 
she was believed to be endowed with supernatural powers.’ 


This girl, during her waking hours, was dull, stupid, awkward, 
slow to learn, without any taste for music, and less intelligent 
than any of her fellow-servants. 

In the preceding, as in most other cases of somnambulism, 
the individual had no recollection, when awake, of what had 
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happened. When persons, however, are in a subsequent fit of 
somnambulism, they recollect the events of the previous one. 
In all cases, some of the faculties not usually in exercise in 
ordinary sleep, appear to enjoy an unusual and exalted activity, 
while others seem more than usually torpid and insensible to 
external agencies. 

With such facts as these before us, let us return to the pheno- 
mena of animal magnetism, and survey them; and we think, 
that much of our wonder at what is credible will cease, and what 
is incredible will receive an easy solution. What are the facts 
regarding mesmerism which the experience of the last few years 
in this and other countries appears to substantiate? First, that, 
in a great majority of cases, the usual passes, and other means 
employed by the experimenters, fail to produce any effect at all; 
the subjects are then declared not to be susceptible. Second, 
that in a large proportion of those who are affected, nothing but 
a light slumber or natural sleep is produced. Third, that, ina 
few, this sleep becomes so profound as to render the subject of 
it insensible, or nearly so, to pain. And fourthly, that, in a 
very small number only, and those chiefly young persons, or 
females, this sleep is of that unnatural kind which permits of the 
patient conversing, receiving ideas from others, and displayin 
certain sleep-waking phenomena. We have already a mitted 
that the facts first referred to here are substantiated by evidence, 
and may be verified by experiment; and that the insensibilit 
occasionally produced in such cases is probably identical wit 
that condition which it so much resembles, not unfrequently 
observed in hysterical affections. Let us now compare the 
sleep-waking phenomena with those of dreaming and of natural 
somnambulism, remembering that they are most generally pro- 
duced in those persons who are usually most liable to the latter 
affections, or to those peculiar hysterical states allied to them. 

In the state produced by the magnetiser, some of the faculties 
are, probably, as in somnambulism, in a dormant state; while 
others, which may be excited by the questions of the operator, 
are perhaps exercised with unwonted energy—an energy due, 
in some measure, to the state of abstraction enjoyed by the 
individual, and his removal from the disturbing influence of 
external objects and ordinary trains of thought. Let us further 
suppose, that, as in ordinary dreaming, the objects of conception 
are mistaken for realities, so here they may be believed to have 
areal existence; and we may thus understand how individuals 
may be induced to describe objects suggested to their imagina- 
tion as objects of perception, without any intention, it may be, 
of deceiving. We would refer to another fact, well known to 
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medical men—namely, the occurrence, particularly in hysterical 
females, of a morbid desire to excite wonder and obtain sym- 
pathy, which shows itself by habitual acts of deception in persons 
otherwise free from any such vice. In the unnatural state pro- 
duced by magnetism, the somnambule may be affected by such 
a tendency, and may gratify her own ambition and the curiosity 
of her interrogators by answering with her best ingenuity the 
questions put to her. Of all this, it may happen, in conformity 
with the known phenomena of natural somnambulism, she has 
no recollection when awakened. 

An illustration of the truth of these principles occurs to us, 
with which we became acquainted. In a village in Scotland, 
peopled by an intelligent and reading class of manufacturers, the 
subject of mesmerism became one of general interest. The opera- 
tives repeated among themselves the experiments which they 
had witnessed at public lectures, and, to their astonishment, 
verified, as they believed, all the facts of phreno-mesmerism and 
clairvoyance. Two of them, more ambitious than their fellows, 
gave public lectures and experiments. Encouraged by their 
success, they took some of their most susceptible and successful 
somnambules to a neighbouring city, and there announced a 

ublic display of the art, offering to discover and prescribe for 
the internal diseases of all and sundry. <A few of the medical 
men of the place requested a private seance, to which they might 
bring several patients whose internal diseases, or former injuries 
they were fully acquainted with, and thus subject the matter to 
a fair ordeal. The lecturers, strong in their own honest con- 
victions, at once agreed. ‘The result was, that, in every case of 
disease, the somnambules entirely failed to detect the ailment. 
They carried their hands in vain over the bodies of the patients; 
and at last the medical men, according to a preconcerted plan, 
whispered to each other, ‘she does not see such a bone has been 
broken,’ or such an organ diseased. The loud whispers were 
gladly caught by the acute ears of the unsuspecting clairvoyantes, 
who immediately declared the existence of the whispered disease 
or injury,—affections which existed only in their own fancies, thus 
misinformed and misled. In fine, so completely were the poor 
somnambules exposed, that the lecturers themselves, with honest 
indignation, denounced them as deceivers, threw up their science 
and projected lectures in disgust, and returned to their homes, 
leaving their disgraced companions to follow as they could. 
The poor girls, when awake, were as innocent to all appearance 
of intentional deceit as the lecturers. They had done nothi 
which they remembered of, or were responsible for; they had 
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been the unconscious subjects of experiments, in which they 
onl gH the ordinary laws of their economy. 

he phreno-mesmeric phenomena, so frequently exhibited in 
public, have an easy exposition on the principles we have un- 
folded. Let it only be remembered, that in certain states of the 
mind, as in dreaming and somnambulism, the memory is won- 
derfully active; that the individual is under the influence of 
suggested conceptions, and remembered scenes, and the whole 
phenomena, are explained. If it should be objected that, in 
many cases, all the phenomena of phreno-mesmerism have been 
developed in persons who could have known nothing of phreno- 
logy, or of such public exhibitions, our answer is, that a general 
knowledge of these subjects is much more extensive than it is 
believed to be; and that a full explanation of the apparent dis- 
pepe between the magnetic knowledge and the ordinary 
knowledge of the somnambule is afforded by such cases as those 
which we have referred to, in which ignorant and stupid servant- 
girls displayed a familiarity with Greek and Latin, geography, 
astronomy, and music, when asleep, of which they were totally 
ignorant when awake, and of which their apparent knowledge 
could be referred to an exalted state of the memory, which 
enabled them to remember what had formerly incidentally passed 
within their hearing. That this is the true explanation of such 
cases, we have repeatedly satisfied ourselves. ‘They were begun 
among phrenologists, and propagated by a hysterical sympathy. 
In all cases which we have seen, the ‘demonstrations’ were 
exactly limited by the individual’s knowledge of phrenology. In 
cases where the names of organs unknown to the somnambule 


‘| were whispered in his hearing before the supposed seat of them 


was touched, the demonstrations were such as indicated that the 
person put his own interpretation upon the function of the 
phrenological faculty, and one, at times, very different from the 
real one. ‘Thus, when adhesiveness in one case was named and 
touched, the subject of the experiment made a point of adhering 
with singular pertinacity to a statement which he had just before 
made, believing that to be the proper function of this so-called 
faculty. In such cases, too, we have observed that the person 
could be so misled by whispering the names of the organs about 
to be excited, that it was a matter of perfect indifference what 
part of the head was touched. He fought with the finger on 
veneration, prayed when it was placed on destructiveness, and 
sang under pressure upon benevolence. In the same manner 
the cataleptic symptoms were regulated by the expectations or 
preconceived impressions. When a limb was known to be 
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operated upon, it became rigid ; when the attention was absorbed 
by other ideas no passes sufficed to affect it. 

The exalted state of the memory to which we have referred, 
and of the occurrence of which, in natural dreams and somnam- 
bulism, we have given several curious illustrations, will explain 
many of the singular coincidences remarked between the state- 
ments of clairvoyantes and the facts themselves. Some previous 
knowledge long forgotten, and entirely latent, becomes available 
in the magnetic state; but we fail to trace the connexion from 
our ignorance of previous facts, or because the somnambulist 
has no recollection when awake either of the previous facts 
themselves, or of what took place during the magnetic sleep. 

It is on these principles, perhaps, that we must, in the present 
state of our knowledge, explain one of the most curious contri- 
butions to empirical psychology with which we are acquainted— 
the account given by Zschokke of his gift of inner sight. He is 
one of the most intelligent and practical of German writers of 
fiction, at one time an inspector of forests, a member of legisla- 
ture, and a sg aed judge of the supreme court of the 
canton, and relates his case with great simplicity and truthful- 
ness.* He discovered that very frequently while musing with 
his eyes fixed on an individual with whom he was entirely unac- 
quainted, that the events of that individual’s past life seemed to 
pass before him, accompanied with the conception of the most 
minute details connected with those events, even to articles of 
dress, furniture, movements of the persons engaged in them, and 
circumstances of the most secret kind. On coming some time 
afterwards to repeat such visions, he was surprised to find that all 
the events which thus passed in review before his fancy had in 
every case actually occurred; and he gives several remarkable 
instances in which he revealed, in this manner, the most private 
occurrences in the past lives of persons whom, as he assures us, 
he had never before seen. He had no control over this gift, it 
never served any useful purpose, he says, and only occasionall 
manifested itself, and without any effort or wish on his part. 
this curious fact is explicable at all, it must be on the principle 
to which we have referred, that in certain states of the mind, as 

in somnambulism, and other states resembling it, the memory 
becomes singularly excited, and shadows forth things once im- 
printed on its tablet which even at the time of their actual occur- 
rence failed to excite the attention. They secretly and silently 
left their impress upon the unconscious mind to be afterwards 
called into contemplation by some hidden law of association,—by 


* Zschokke-Selbstschau, 3rd ed. p. 227. 
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some vivid light which illuminated even the faintest traces of the 
past. 

On the same principle would we explain some of the singular 
facts in the work before us, from which it was inferred that the 
Seherin possessed through supernatural means a knowledge of 
past events. They were once known to her, or at least brought 
within the sphere of her knowledge, and if ever apprehended, 
had been long forgotten, but under certain influences and asso- 
ciations they were recalled. 

We are far from denying that there are many facts in empirical 
psychology which cannot be rejected,—which are singular in the 
extreme, and which are not explicable upon this or any known 
principle; but have any of them the characters which ought to 
distinguish an ascertained truth—a fact in science? It would 
be easy to multiply remarkable instances of prevision—of fulfilled 
dreams and visions, until the multitude of them accumulated into 
something like a body of evidence, almost insuperable. But is 
there one such fact which has stood the examination—the usual 
ordeal, of a calm scientific scrutiny before it was recorded? In 
every case there is a possible explanation suggesting itself, which 
is not set aside by the care with which the observation was 
originally made. Medical men have been loudly and virulently 
assailed, and in no instance more rudely than in a recent pub- 
lication on mesmerism,* because they will not believe in this new 
art, and apply it to the discovery and treatment of disease. To 
such railers it might be answered, do any of the facts recorded by 
mesmerists at all resemble those contained in any memoir on a 
scientific subject, either mechanical, chemical, or medical? The 
facts of those memoirs are related with the most minute accuracy ; 
the instruments of experiment are described—the means are 
detailed which were employed to detect any conceivable source 
of fallacy—all the details of the process are given, and those of 
numerous experiments instituted to correct errors in the data. 
Even with such evidence it is generally thought necessary to have 
the fact authenticated by the subsequent observations of others 
before it is accredited. Have any of the ghost-seeings of the 
Seherin—have any of the more incredible facts of clairvoyance 
and transference of the senses, such evidence in support of them? 
If we refuse credence to new views regarding the weight of a 
body or the constitution of a salt without such evidence, shall 
we receive the startling and inexplicable phenomena of mes- 
merism upon less ? 


* Seven Lectures on Somnambulism, by Dr. Wienholt. Translated by J. C. 
Colquhoun, Esq., Advocate. Edin. 1845. 
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With regard to the fourth and fifth — of the mesmeric 
state, those of clairvoyance and universal lucidity, we must on 
these grounds declare our entire scepticism. We have examined 
all the evidence in proof of their existence—we have witnessed 
many experiments adduced in support of them—we have made 
numerous experiments ourselves, and we have never seen a single 
fact which would stand the ordinary tests of a scientific observa- 
tion. Nor have any of the facts contained in the extraordinary 
narrative under review at all unsettled our belief. None of them 
have the characters of a scientific inquiry, and many of them are 
— upon accredited principles. 

he prize of 3000 francs offered by M. Burdin, one of the 
commission appointed by the French Academy of Medicine in 
1837, to any one who would read with his eyes closed, and which 
sum lay in the hands of a notary for three years, and was often 
tried for, and in every instance with complete failure, is the most 
satisfactory evidence which could well be adduced of the utter 
fallacy of all those cases in which it has been averred that in- 
dividuals have read with the tips of their fingers or the pits of 
their stomachs. 

The clairvoyance of the boasted Alexis has been successfully 
exposed by the cautious observations and scrutiny of Dr. Forbes, 
the accomplished editor of the British and Foreign Medical 
Review; and the exploits of the noted ‘ Jack’ at Manchester, 
were as completely stultified by the ingenuity and adroitness of 
Mr. Dunn, of that place. We had ourselves an opportunity of 
witnessing the feats of a young clairvoyant who had alread 
obtained some celebrity for reading with his eyes bandage 
We at once detected him by closing up the orifice beneath the 
bandage, through which he took his secret glimpses; while a 
friend very cleverly exposed him by first making him write, and 
managing so that the ~ should be carried beyond the margin 
of the paper on which he wrote; when, on subsequently making 
him read his own writing, through the crown of his head, he, 
trusting to his memory, on recognising the paper, unwittingl 
read the words which had been left behind on the table as well 
as those contained on the paper. 

Of the instances of alleged lucidity which ‘we have seen, 
we uniformly observed, in those cases where the somnambule 
described distant objects or events to the satisfaction of the party 
putting the questions, that one of two things was true—either the 
question — the proper answer, or the answer was in so 
oracular a form as to bear a meaning easily applicable to any 
object which could possibly have been referred to; and in addition, 
the questioner generally displayed an easy credulity on the 
subject. 
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In regard to the narrative, of which we have given an abstract, 
we would observe in the first place, that we have not that con- 
fidence in the judgment and caution of the relator which would 
lead us to place much reliance upon his observations. He is 
described by his friend Varnhagen* as singularly eccentric in 
his habits, as being almost habitually somnambulistic, and having 
a wonderful trick of imitating madness so well as to leave little 
doubt that it is not far from being at times a genuine per- 
formance. 

In the second place, Mrs. Hauffe confessedly laboured under an 
hysterical affection, in which she was prone to cataleptic seizures, 
and susceptible of various anormal conditions of the nervous sys- 
tem. She had been educated in a belief of the supernatural, and 
the members of her own family all enjoyed the power of ghost- 
seeing, or, as we would express it, were subject to spectral 
illusions. 

Thirdly, many of those illusions are susceptible of explanation 
to a certain extent on known principles, others are contradicto 
in themselves, and of the rest we must confess that we thin 
there is strong ground to suspect collusion; although we are not 
of course in circumstances to offer proof of the fact. 

The first fact noticed in our abstract illustrates the well known 
activity of the memory in dreams. She remembered in a dream 
where some things had been put. After seeing various spectral 
illusions easily explicable on the common theory, she was ex- 

osed to many causes calculated seriously to affect her health. 

oon after her marriage, she was attacked with fever, preceded 
by the very common precursor, a frightful dream. ‘This fever 
left her in a state of great derangement of the nervous system, 
which continued during life. Of her prophetic dreams, it may 
be remarked, one is verified six weeks after its occurrence, others 
seven days, and others on the very same night—coincidences 
which we cannot at all admit as even marvellous, considering 
that she was constantly dreaming, and, as the narrative itself 
shows, many of her dreams were not literally fulfilled, and for 
aught we know she dreamt many others which had no sort of 
fulfilment at all. 

Of the ghost stories we have selected, we would say that we 
cannot be much surprised at a wine-cellar being haunted, and 
that for very obvious reasons. Ghost-making is a very old and 
very excellent method of covering delinquencies, and a very 
successful one in old castles and cathedrals. A singular discre- 
pancy shows itself also between the story of Mrs. Hauffe, regard- 


* Denkwiirdigkeiten und vermischte Schriften, Von K. A. Varnhagen Von Ense. 
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ing the female spectre, and that of Pfiffen, given in corroboration 

of it; for, by the instructions of Mrs. Hauffe, this female bright- 

ened up, ahd finally ascended to a state of bliss, while, four years 

afterwards, she was found by Mr. Pfiffen, with a blood-spotted 

dress, still haunting the wine-cellar, and knocking on the bar- 

rels. Of the remarkable incidents recorded, in which Mrs. 

Hauffe, on the authority of her ghostly visitants, stated facts 

such as could not well have been known to her, we presume that 

they must either have been forgotten and remembered in her state 

of exalted sensibility, or that we are not in possession of all the 

facts. And of the sounds, knockings, tumbling about of dishes, 

&c., they are too ridiculous and inconsistent with the other parts 

of the ghost-stories to deserve any credence. ‘'They were never 

heard,’ says Kerner, with great simplicity, ‘when they were 

watched for.’—p. 173. Too many incidents of this kind are in 

our recollection to allow us to shut our eyes to the trick. The 

Woodstock ghosts and the Stockwell story are among the best 

known of this kind, and many others might be referred to. We 

must confess that we entertain strong suspicions against the girl, 

the honest attendant of Mrs. Hauffe, and that even her constant 
companion, her younger sister, is not altogether acquitted in 
our judgment. Of Mrs. Hauffe herself, and the amiable Kerner, 
we have but one opinion—they were devotedly attached to the 
marvellous. She became the subject of spectral illusions, and her 
own ingenuity, helped a little by her learned and philosophic 
admirers, constructed a very nice theory of them, not a very 
orthodox one, by the way, by which she maintained their credit, 
backed by the physical evidence afforded by her kind and ready 
attendants. 

Some of our readers may perhaps smile at our calmly endea- 
vouring to explain and refute anything so absurd as a relation of 
ghost-stories, or alleged intercourse with the invisible world, 
especially as it comes from the land of drez ms and transcenden- 
talism. Nevertheless, we are not behint our neighbours in 
superstition, although, perhaps, it has not yet with us, as with 
them, been elevated into a system consistent with philosophy 
and: eligion. We have before us a record far more extravagant 
than that of the Seherin, published by a physician of eminence, 
who has distinguisked himself by his contributions to science, 
and attested bys everal respectable surgeons, and the written 
evidence of some ten or twelve witnesses.* It is the case of a 
Mary Jobson, whose miraculous cure is accompanied by the 
ab evidences of supernatural agency, knockings, scratchings, 


* A Faithful Record of the Miraculous Case of Mary Johson. By W. Reid 
Clanny, M.D., F.R.S.E., &c. Second edition. Newcastle, 1841. 
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opening and shutting of doors, sprinkling of water, angelic music, 
shriekings, and other sounds, heard by numerous persons, and 
of voices, one personating the Saviour, and another the Virgin 
Mary, repeating passages of Scripture, and announcements 
regarding the approaching cure of the child. Among the other 
persons whose voices were heard by the witnesses, and whose 
names were announced, and who lectured for hours together to 
astonished and devout. hearers, were Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, Abed-nego, and Daniel! The child herself and her 
father both had visions of glorified persons, whose appearance 
they described. 

The account contains within itself internal evidence of the 
grossest imposition, yet we are told that it is believed by great 
numbers, among whom the author boasts of some ‘holding high 
rank in our national church, and others, devout ministers of our 
faith under the denomination of presbyterians and Wesleyans,’ 
besides ‘a considerable number of lay members of society, who 
are highly respected for learning and piety.’ 

The case of this girl, and that of the Betas, belong to the 
same category. They were both mixtures of morbid perceptions 
and imposition, where the individuals or their attendants sought 
confirmation of their visions by producing various sounds and 
sights by concealed means, in order to gratify a very well known 
but morbid ambition among hysterical rs: Pa to be associated 
with the marvellous and supernatural. 

There is an inherent love for the supernatural, an inward 
craving after mystery, which is a universal character of ae 
and affords one of the strongest arguments of natural religion for 
the belief in a future destiny for man. Among no class is that 
natural instinct more prominently developed than among some 
persons of an evangelical creed, and, strange to say, among the 
sceptics of those systems of religion called rational. We can 
readily vadieninall how the deep feeling of the former may 
dispose them to an easy credulity regarding all that pertains to 
the unseen: but on what principle can we explain the ardour 
with which the latter tum levadly hurry into every new system 
of philosophy? ‘That it is so, cannot, we think, be denied. 
Among no class has phrenology and mesmerism, with all its 
incredible mysteries of clairvoyance, prevision, and universal 
lucidity, found greater favour than with this. Is it because they 
have repudiated those sublime mysteries of our faith which have 
been revealed, that this natural propensity of the human mind has 
seduced them into a search after revelations which reason con- 
demns and religion scorns? Let it be ours to cultivate that 
manly and Christian philosophy which proves all things, and 
holds fast that which is true. 
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Art. VI. (1.) The True Law of Population shown to be connected 
with the Food of the People. Second Edition, with a Postscript. 
By Tuomas Dovustenay, Esq., author of ‘ The Italian Wife,’ 
‘ Babington,’ ‘ Diocletian,’ ‘ Caius Marius,’ ‘ Northern Lights,’ &c. 
London : Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


(2.) On Certain Tests of a Thriving Population. Four Lectures, 
delivered before the University of Oxford, in Lent Term, 1845. 
By Travers Twiss, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy, and Fellow of University College, Oxford. London : 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longman, Paternoster Row. 


Po.itTicaL economy, as a science, notwithstanding the advances 
it has made since Adam Smith published his Wealth of Nations, 
is yet in its infancy. Problems, at present most difficult of solu- 
tion, meet the philosophical inquirer at every step ;—a great deal 
that pissy appertains to its province remains debatable 
ground ; and it seems to us that doctrines, which are embraced 
by many as pe geese and established principles, are either 
so mixed up with what is false and untenable; and others, which 
are palpably fallacious, are so blended with what is true and indis- 
putable, that they are involved in impenetrable obscurity, or lead 
to conclusions and consequences most pernicious in their practi- 
cal results. The great question of currency was one of these; 
we have used our best efforts to disentangle it from its extra- 
neous difficulties, to clear it from the fallacies and sophistries 
with which it was encumbered, and to establish it on principles 
of most intelligible certainty; we may not be equally pee in 
our treatment of “the puzzling we Ea of population,” yet we 
have a perfect conviction that the theory published by Mr. Mal- 
thus, in the year 1798, is liable to as many insuperable objections 
as the wildest notions of Godwin and Condorcet, of which it 
professes to be a complete and triumphant refutation. We re- 
member the time when such an avowal would have been ha- 
zardous; when even to express a diffidence of the Malthusian 
doctrine would have been regarded as a political heresy. But 
time is a great worker of change, and the course of events, in our 
own history during the last half century and in the history of 
the civilized world, is subverting old opinions, and eliciting new, 
especially on the vexed questions involved in the political economy 
of nations. Scientific men, both on the continent and in this 
country, think they perceive, and on scientific principles, that 
the theory of Malthus rests on a sandy foundation, and some of 
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these go so far as to suspect that he himself was conscious of the 
fact, and that his attempt to bring into coherence principles the 
most heterogeneous, and statements the most contradictory, and 
conclusions as wide as the poles asunder, of which every new 
edition of his work furnished accumulating proofs, is an evidence 
that he felt the necessity of shifting his ground, of adapting his 
views on certain questions so as to conciliate influential readers 
who might feel strong prejudices against his leading and distin- 
guishing principle—and so softening what he calls “some of 
its harshest conclusions,” as to make it appear in harmony with 
the principles of an enlightened and liberal philosophy. We 
fear the truth to have been, that Mr. Malthus, when writing his 
book, with the express design of putting down the democratic 
and levelling doctrines of his day, unconsciously to himself, 
merged the philosopher in the politician. The revolutionary spirit 
was abroad—thrones were overturned—hierarchies were levelled 
in the dust. Paine’s Agrarian Law, the Rights of Man, God- 
win’s Political Justice, and the Utopian dreams of the French 
philosophers, were doing their fearful work on the remaining royal- 
ties and feudalities of Europe, which for a season trembled for 
their existence. Malthus came to the rescue, and having seized, 
as he thought, upon a principle, that, if wrought out in all its 
bearings, would support the tottering edifice, propounded the 
doctrine which has given such celebrity to his name—a doctrine 
which proclaimed vice and misery to be the necessary conse- 
quences of the divine government, and thus relieved the ruling 
powers of the world from their i on the ground, that 
the first law ofour nature—the law which ordained that men should 
increase and multiply upon the earth—in its direct tendency, is a 
constant and growing evil, which can only be counteracted by ano- 
ther law equally imperative, and which insures, by an inevitable 
process, the moral deterioration, and, to a fearful extent, the de- 
struction, of the species; that deterioration and destruction, always 
amounting to the difference between the geometrical and arith- 
metical progression of the principle of population and the means 
of subsistence, which are ina state of perpetual antagonism. His 
doctrine of moral restraint, as a check to the prolific principle, was 
an after thought, and amounts to just nothing at all, as in its 
application it must depend upon circumstances ever varying, 
which cannot be calculated upon in the natural course of things, 
and which can only be applied when the proportion of vice and 
misery in the social system is too great to render it available 
to any beneficial purpose. A man may be placed in circum- 
stances at the period when he desires to marry, and when nature 
tells him that the conjugal union would improve his character, 
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stimulate his industry, and promote his happiness, and ten 
ears afterwards, when he has a family rising around him, a 
sudden change may take place, he may be reduced to a state 
of pauperism, not by any failure in the means of subsistence; 
but by the laws of artificial society, by misgovernment, and the 
pernicious ascendancy of false principles elevated into a science, 
and miscalled political economy. Apart from poor-laws and 
workhouses, those anomalies in the social system, what are the 
claims of this poor man and his pauper family upon the community, 
where his labour, when it was employed, was one of the sources 
of national wealth, and which, with that of his children now 
rising into maturity, waits to be employed at any moment when 
it may be required? His claims! Hear the Malthusian doctrine. 
If his fundamental principle be admitted, Mr. Malthus says boldly, 
that all the claim which unemployed and starving labourers and 
artizans have upon society is ‘ for voluntary and temporary assist- 
* ance, which might be given as a measure of charity by the richer 
‘members; but nothing like a claim of right to support can pos- 
* sibly be maintained till we deny the premises ; till we affirm that 
‘the American increase of population is a miracle, and does not 
‘arise from the greater facility of obtaining the means of sub- 
*sistence.’ Of course we deny the premises, and the miracle and 
the doctrine fall tothe ground. In God’s world, every human crea- 
ture is entitled to support. In man’s world, and under the go- 
vernment of political economists of the Malthus school, it may be 
otherwise. ra this world, the millions may be intruders, and the 
privileged classes the only inheritors. Yet there is a voice that 
whispers in the ears ofevery virtuous and honest child of povert 
—‘ You have no right to be a pauper;’ and we say, that in this 
breathing world he has a right to some portion of the great 
estate which the benevolent Creator has given to man. If you 
will not allow him to gather it for himself, alleging that it in- 
terferes with your vested rights, you are bound to put him in 
some way in which he may honourably obtain it, without losing 
his self-respect, and sacrificing the dignity of his intellectual and 
moral nature. 

The system of political economy, of which the Malthusian 
principle is both the keystone and the foundation, during the 
half century in which it has given law to statesmen and morality 
to the privileged orders, has not been barren in the bitter fruits 
with which it has poisoned and corrupted society to the very 
core. Influenced by its spirit, what the Edinburgh Review 
calls ‘a long and dire conspiracy’ has been carried on against 
poverty by the world and the world’s law. The ‘ Cutes,’ the 
‘ Filers, and the ‘ Bowleys’ of this generation, if not educated 
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in this school, have so long breathed its atmosphere that they are 
the very embodiment of its principles. These characters, drawn to 
the life by Charles Dickens in his ‘wise little tale of the Chimes,’ 
are met with every day among the influential classes. Sir Joseph 
Bowley is, in his way, a great patron of the poor man, and he is 
quite oracular in deciding that ‘the design of his creation is not 
‘that he should associate his enjoyments brutally with food, but 
‘that he should feel the dignity of labour ; go forth erect into the 
* cheerful morning air, and—stop there. Mr. Alderman Cute is 
the very man to drive every unemployed labourer into the gulf 
of vice and —e and to keep him there till he is ripe for the 
executioner; for he is determined to put down want, starvation, 
and suicide. Mr. Filer,—but he is too good a specimen to be left 
to mere description, let him speak for himself—he is Malthus’s 
two volumes bound inone. <A young blacksmith, in compan 
with his intended bride, is pleasantly interrogated by Mr. Alder- 
man Cute :— 

‘ ¢ You are making love to her, are you ? 

‘« Yes; and we are going to be married on New Year’s day.’ 

‘ ¢ What do you mean ?” cried Filer, sharply. ‘ Married! 

‘ *«Why—yes, we are thinking of it, master,’ said Richard. ‘ We're 
rather in a hurry, you see, in case it should be put down first.’ 

‘* Ah! cried Filer, with a groan, ‘put that down indeed, Alder- 
man, and you'll do something. Married! Married!! The ignorance 
of the first principles of political economy on the part of these people 
—their improvidence, their wickedness—is, by heavens! enough 
to Now, look at that couple, will you? A man may live to be 
as old as Methusaleh,’ said Mr. Filer, ‘and may labour all his life for 
the benefit of such people as those; and may heap up facts on figures, 
facts on figures, facts on figures, mountains high and dry, and he can 
no more hope to persuade ’em that they have no right or business to 
be married, than he can hope to persuade ’em that they have no 
earthly right or business to be born; and that we know they haven’t. 
We reduced it to a mathematical certainty long ago.’’ 

The alderman’s advice to the intended bride is very charac- 
teristic, and is in perfect unison with the tone of Mr. Filer. 
Both are practical illustrations of the Malthusian doctrine, not 
as explained away by its author, but as understood and acted 
upon by practical economists. 

‘ ‘Now, I’m going to give you a word or two of good advice, my 
girl,’ said the Alderman, in his nice, easy way. ‘It’s my place to 
give advice, you know, because I’m a justice. You know I’m a jus- 
tice, don’t you? You are going to be married, you say,’ pursued the 
Alderman. ‘ Very unbecoming and indelicate in one of your sex; 
but never mind that. After you are married you'll quarrel with your 
husband, and come to be a distressed wife. You may think not; but 
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you will, because I tell you so. Now, I give you fair warning, that 
Ihave made up my mind to put distressed wives down, so don’t be 
brought before me. You'll have children—boys. Those boys will 
grow up bad, of course, and run wild in the streets without shoes and 
stockings. Mind, my yeung friend, I’ll convict them summarily, every 
one, for I am determined to put boys without shoes and stockings 
down. Perhaps your husband will die young, (most likely,) and leave 
you with a baby. Then you'll be turned out of doors, and wander up 
and down the streets. Now, don’t wander near me, my dear, for I 
am determined to put all wandering mothers down. All young 
mothers of all sorts and kinds it’s my determination to put down. 
Don’t think to plead illness as an excuse with me, or babies as an 
excuse with me, for all sick persons and young children (I hope you 
know the church service, but I’m afraid not) 1 am determined to put 
down; and if you attempt desperately, and ungratefully, and impiously, 
and fraudulently, attempt to drown yourself, or hang yourself, I'll have 
no pity on you, for I have made up my mind to put all suicide down. 
If there’s one thing,’ said the Alderman, with his self-satisfied smile, 
‘on which I can be said to have made up my mind more than on 
another, it is to put suicide down; so don’t try it on—that’s the phrase, 
isn’t it. Ha!ha! Now we understand each other.’ 

Poor Toby, the hero of the tale; from all that he had heard 
from these expounders of the great law of social humanity, con- 
cluded that he had no business to regale himself on tripe; that 
he had no business with wife or daughter; that he had nothing 
to do in life at all. He is confirmed in his notion that the poor 
have no business on the earth. The bells, the usual echoes of 
his thoughts and feelings, chime as he goes off upon his errand, 
and there is nothing but the Cute and Filer cant in what they 
seem to say tohim. ‘Facts and figures, facts and figures! put 
’em down, put ’em down ! 

Say, all this is exaggeration—a caricature; but is it not a 

likeness rather overcharged. The Edinburgh Review, the great 
champion of the Malthusian theory, admits the unsoundness 
of its fundamental principle, and observes, 
‘Better for the poor man, if we cannot yield him some rightful 
claim to nature’s kindly gifts, he should be wholly set aside as an 
intruder at her table; but better far for us that we know his claims, 
and take them to our hearts in time; that we understand how rich 
in the common inheritance of man even the poorest of the poor 
should be; that we clearly understand what society has made, of what 
nature meant to make; that we try in some sort to undo this, and 
begin by making our laws his security, which have been heretofore 
his enemy; that even in his guilt, with due regard to its temptations, 
we treat him as a brother rather than an outcast from brotherhood.”* 


I 


* Edinburgh Review for Jan, 1845. Art. ‘ The Chimes, by Charles Dickens,’ 
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The reviewer even sympathizes with poor Will Fern, one of 
the leading characters in ‘ The Chimes,’ when he says, under the 
cruel dominion of the false systems that have made him what he 
is,—‘ Give us, in mercy, better homes when we're lying in our 
‘cradles; give us better food when we're a-working for our 
‘lives; give us kinder laws to bring us back when we’re a-going 
‘wrong; and don’t set jail—jail—jail after us everywhere we 
‘turn.’ Under these false systems, we are brought to a terrible 
pass. The increase of numbers, as we have said on a former 
occasion, is not much less than one thousand per day; and the 
principle of Malthus, and the laws with which it harmonizes, so 
far from explaining the phenomenon, and rendering it efficient 
as a source of national wealth, regard it as an infliction of Provi- 
dence, and the cause of the greatest social calamities. It is, and 
must be, an occasion of incalculable evil while things continue 
as they are. If there be a true law of population which works 
in a contrary direction to that which bears the name of Malthus, 
and which leads to none of the tremendously ‘ harsh conclusions’ 
which are inseparable from that theory, the sooner it is generally 
known the better. It will enlighten and guide public opinion, 
and lead to the happy result, without the appalling catastrophe, 
which poor Toby, in ‘The Chimes,’ predicts,—‘ Ihnow that an in- 
* heritance is held in store for us by time; I know there is a sea of 
‘ time to rise one day, before which all who wrong us or oppress 
‘ us will be swept away like leaves; I see it on the flow.’ If such 
a law exist, it will relieve the science of political economy from 
its principal embarrassment, and allow the perfect application of 
its principles, without dividing mankind into two classes—the 
oppressors and the oppressed. Whether the theory propounded 
by Mr. Doubleday is a discovery of this true law or not, it goes 
far to justify the ways of God to man, however it may lay 
open to censure the ways of man to God. Should it be reco- 

nised as the law of the social system, one happy result will flow 
from it—the rich and the poor will meet together in amity and 
brotherhood ; and the faith in their common origin, ers 9 ac- 
cording to the principle of population now in vogue, is blind and 
implicit, will then become as rational as it is confiding: the 
acknowledgment will be spontaneous and universal— The Lorp 
is the maker of them all.’ 

As the work of Mr. Doubleday will mark a new era in the dis- 
cussion of the population question, we shall take a rapid view of its 
— history. The theory so long attributed to Malthus is not 

is. It was originally broached in a book called ‘ Wallace on the 

Prospects of Mankind ;’ and was also affirmed in a letter signed 

‘ B. in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine.’ —we believe in the year 
NO. IV. GG 
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1770—unquestionably written by Benjamin Franklin. The whole 
system rests on one false assumption—viz., that the procreative 
power in man is always the same, and always in excess; and that 
this being the case, population is only checked by insufficiency 
of food, by vice or misery, or by holding in abeyance the Divine 
command to increase and multiply—a command which is not 
only written by the finger of God in the sacred page, but which 
is a law of nature indelibly written in the heart. If the social 
state at any time renders a departure from this law necessary to 
a very great extent, imposing a restraint upon its almost irresist- 
ible impulse, amongst by far the largest class of the community, 
and the one which, from the necessity of its condition, is the 
least under the dominion of moral or religious considerations, 
we may be assured that the body politic is rotten at the core, 
and that earthly governors, and not the Supreme Ruler, have 
inflicted upon it this fatal calamity. The only addition made by 
Malthus to Wallace’s notion was that which appeared a startling 
novelty at the time, and which he announced with so much con- 
fidence, that it came at length to be regarded as a profound dis- 
covery. He asserted that the tendency of human increase was 
always in geometrical ratio, 1.2.4.8.16.32.64, &c., and the in- 
crease of food only in an arithmetical ratio, as 1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8, &c. 
Hence he concluded that, except in quite new countries, and 
only there for a short time, population ae pressed upon sub- 
sistence, and was only checked by vice and misery, or, as he 
afterwards added in a second edition, by ‘moral restraint.’ This 
is Malthus’s theory—simple and sufficient as it was deemed, and 
which is lauded by the Oxford Professor of Political Economy in 
the Lectures before us; though, in his quotation from Mr. Senior, 
he appears considerably to let down the tone of eulogy in which 
it was customary to speak of Mr. Malthus and his ‘great work.’ 
We have no disposition to derogate from the merits of either. 
Mr. Malthus may be entitled to ‘the gratitude of mankind as a 
benefactor by the side of Adam Smith;’ but is not the passage 
which follows something like an abandonment of the whole Mal- 
thusian doctrine ?—‘ Whether, in the absence of disturbing causes, 
* it be the tendency of subsistence or of population to advance 
* with greater rapidit , is a question of slight importance, if it be 
* acknowledged that human happiness or misery depends prin- 
* cipally on their relative advance, and that there are causes, and 
* causes within human control, by which that advance can be 
* regulated.’* The book of Malthus, as we have already hinted, 
was intended as an answer to the Godwin school of ‘perfec- 
tionists,’ and as it formed an excuse for every evil that exists in a 


* On Certain Tests fora Thriving Population, &c., by Travers Twiss, p. 28. 
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state, and admirably struck in with the current of all sorts of 
selfishness, it was caught at by the ruling powers, quoted in par- 
liament, and at last hailed as the revelation of a secret hidden 
for ages. It will easily be seen that in this theory all rests upon 
one grand assumption. Its opponents could not prove the nega- 
tive, for, in most modern nations, there is some increase. They 
had no counter theory to propose in its place, and this was an 
additional cause of its success. Malthus, of course, had to prove 
his assumption by reference to the evidence for such increase 
as does go on in most nations, especially in Europe, where 
statistical information is most correct. Strange to say, however, 
he relied most upon the rapid increase that has gone on in the 
United States. He attributed this boldly to procreation only. 
He put out of sight the constant tide of emigration setting into 
this country of persons in the prime of life, and ready at once to 
begin adding to their numbers. All this he sunk or made light 
of, and attributed the whole to a new country, with provisions 
cheap, and unlimited in supply. This part of his book was 
fairly answered by Godwin and others. Godwin showed that, 
in those towns of the United States where there is little emigra- 
tion, the proportions of births to a marriage was less than in 
Europe. He also showed that, in the United States, the num- 
bers under age, compared with those above, were not more, but 
rather less, than in England, which demonstrated that the increase 
was not from procreation. Later and more exact inquiry, under 
vastly superior facilities for arriving at the truth, leads to the 
same conclusion. 

It surely needs little reflection to see, that in a country where 
sixty thousand emigrants enter one port alone in a year (New 
York), the progress of population must, from that cause alone, be 
rapid and redundant.* If, in his other references, Mr. Malthus was 
more correct as to the fact, he was altogether mistaken as to the 
cause. He never dreamed of ascertaining the class and condition 
of those from whom the increase came, but attributed what there 
was to his ‘ constant tendency ;’ and if asked why it was not more, 
retired back upon vice, misery, and prudential abstinence. This 
is a correct outline of the entire substance of the celebrated 
‘ Malthusian theory,’ and the reasoning on which it rested. Its 
advocates, we know, are in the habit of censuring those who 
hesitate to admit its philosophical truth or Christian principle, as 
altogether ignorant of the matter; and even the good Bishop 
Sumner attempts to show, that doctrines which he calls Malthusian, 
so far from being incompatible with just views of the goodness of 


* The True Law of Population, pp. 122, 123; and also Postscript to the 
second edition. 
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the Creator, are indeed evidences to confirm and establish them. 
But there is not one of them all that does not shrink from the 
full, fair, and unqualified statement of the principles of Mr. Mal- 
thus’ work, in the form of simple propositions gathered out of it. 
Comparison of the quarto volume with the successive octavo 
editions, and an analysis of the whole, will either leave the work 
without a theory, a mere heap of disjecta membra, or the theory 
will appear precisely what we have stated it to be, and answer- 
able for all the ‘harsh conclusions’ which its author labours 
with so much ingenuity to explain away; conclusions which, 
if they impute harshness to the Divine government, are them- 
selves the strongest condemnation of the theory from which the 
are legitimately derived; and if, at the same time, they are suc 
as bear oppressively upon the largest portion of the human 
family, which human laws and institutions have trodden down 
as intruders and outcasts, it surely becomes the interest as well 
as the duty of the Christian philanthropist to resist them, softened 
or unsoftened, as essentially offensive to God and man. 

We may as well state at the outset, that the theory of the 
author of the ‘True Law of Population’ is the exact reverse of Mal- 
thus. He maintains that increase and decrease are in the inverse 
ratio with the quantity and quality of aliment—that plenty pro- 
duces sterility, and scarcity fecundity; or, in other words, that the 
plethoric state is adverse to increase, the pg-plethoric favourable 
to increase—the mean between the two being a balance. The 
author contends that this, while it differs from every preceding 
theory, has advantages peculiarly its own, and which are of them- 
selves a prima facie evidence in favour of its truth. He conceives 
that it is founded on the highest wisdom—lIst, Because, when a 
species is in danger of extinction by want, it is thus secured. 
2nd, Because the transmission of disease, the product of luxury 
in most cases, is thus checked and remedied. Thus the ten- 
dency to increase only is in excess when it is wanted; when it 
is not wanted, it ceases to exist; and, when the reverse is salu- 
tary, it is produced. The general moral evidence for the great 
wisdom and benevolence of this beautiful arrangement appears 
in various portions of the work. ‘The writer shows that it not 
only secures all species of beings, plants, and animals from ex- 
tinction in one direction, and from accumulated disease in the 
opposite direction, but it also provides that the children of the 
poor shall be, in fact, the constant heirs of the rich. Society always 
decreasing at the top, and increasing from beneath. ty hus, all 
notions of a ‘stationary aristocracy,’ or ‘ privileged class,’—the 
Corinthian pillar, in Malthus’s system—for the support of which, 
according to him, the social edifice is alone worthy of being pre- 
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served, are destroyed. There is inequality of possessions, but 
the "somone are constantly in a state of change. ‘The oldest 
families are only young, and their possessions are really entailed 
upon the children of the poor; an economical arrangement so 
just and so beautiful must exalt the wise benevolence of the 
Creator in the mind of every right-thinking man. The two 
theories appear thus in striking contrast. Malthus destroys cha- 
rity; the author of ‘ The True Law of Population’ exalts it. Mal- 
thus justifies oppression, and almost excuses vice; his opponent 
teaches that oppression brings its own punishment, in the influx 
of an unmanageable and pauperized populace, who will increase 
as they are oppressed, and in the exact proportion of that oppres- 
sion, until, at last, they turn upon and overwhelm their tyrants. 

On these points, for the full development of the author's views, 
we refer to the work before us. Between Malthus and Godwin, 
he steers a middle course, altogether avoiding the ‘harsh con- 
clusions’ of the one, and the visionary impracticabilities of the 
other. 

The order of proof, and method of adducing evidence, which 
the author has taken to demonstrate his general propositions, 
discover great patience of research, and considerable ingenuity in 
the use and application of the materials his investigations supplied 
to him. These materials he derives from a great variety of facts, 
bearing upon this important inquiry, exhibited by the i Pesan 
kingdom, the animal creation, and more especially the human 
world. In the first, he refers to the acknowledged existence of 
this principle, in the theory and practice of all horticulturists, 
gardeners, and others engaged in the raising of trees, shrubs, 
flowers, and vegetables. When trees, shrubs, and plants are set 
in a soil much too rich, they become diseased and die. If the 
soil is less rich, but still beyond the requirements of the vege- 
table, it runs to weed; it flowers double, and does not seed; or 
it blossoms only at the extremes of the branches, and no fruit 
comes even from these blossoms. This is admitted on all hands. 
When the contrary is the case, the phenomena are totally re- 
versed, Plant a tree in a soil too poor; it may be stunted, but 
it will produce fruit, if it grow at all. Ifa tree touch a soil abso- 
lutely pernicious, nature makes a last effort, it fruits abundantly, 
and then dies. Thus, if gardeners want a plant to ‘seed,’ they 
give it ‘a check,’ by setting it out in the cold, or cutting and 
pruning it severely, and the effort to secure the species is inva- 
riably produced. The fig, when grown in this climate, is parti- 
cularly liable to drop its fruit when half matured; this is now 

revented, by pruning the tree so severely as to give it a check. 
he result is, that the tree retains and carefully matures its 
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fruit. Here the ‘check’ operates, not to diminish the species, 
according to Malthus’s principle, but to stimulate its rapid in- 
crease. Apply some hardship—such as pruning it ‘almost to 
death’—and the result is, ripe fruit in abundance. Upon the 
same principle, it is a known fact, that, after severe and long 
winters, the harvests are correspondingly rapid and productive. 
Vines bear most luxuriantly after being severely tried by frost; 
and grass springs in the same extraordinary manner. From this 
fact, universal and undeviating in the vegetable kingdom, the 
author discovers evidence of his ‘ true law,’ and observes— 
‘What can be more pleasing than to contemplate this beautiful 
provision of the Governor of all things, by which fruitfulness is in- 
creased when the danger arises from insufficient nourishment for the 
plant or vegetable, and, on the other hand, decreased when the peril 
springs from a surplusage of what is needful. Thus carefully is the 
species guarded from extinction by want, on the one hand, and by 
implanted disease and vitiated and irregular vegetation, on the other— 
a twofold distribution of extremes, with a medium of average and 
moderate fruitfulness between them ; that happy mean being disturbed 
only for a time, to ensure, as far as possible, a return to it.’* 

In the animal creation, the author shows that this law is still 
more distinctly developed, as well as more generally observed 
and acted upon; and he here makes a remark which the mass of 
evidence collected from so many different sources fully confirms: 
‘The practical evidence of the farmer, the grazier, and the 
* breeder of horses is here corroborated by, and in its turn helps 
* to prove, the theories of the — and natural historian ; 
* whilst, with the human animal, these theories are again de- 
* monstrated, both by the theories and practice of the physician 
‘ and pathologist.’ ‘The conclusion is, that, as far as the vege- 
table creation and the lower animals are concerned, the rule is 
palpable and invariable, that overmanuring and _ overfeeding 
check increase; whilst, on the other hand, a limited or deficient 
nutriment stimulates and adds to it. A wonderful example of 
the latter is exhibited amongst the graminivorous animals, whose 
instincts are always true to this invariable law. The author 
merely alludes to the fact—a phenomenon with which we were 
familiar, but the reason of which we did not understand, till the 
hint was thrown out by Mr. Doubleday. 

In the ordinary course of things, these animals would be fattest 
in spring, when their food abounds. But this is also their breed- 
ing time, for it is proper they should breed early in the spring, 
for obvious reasons. How are these things made to agree? In this 
way. From the elephant, downwards to the sheep, when the 


* True Law, &c, p. 13, second edit. 
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‘rutting season’ comes on, the most desperate battles are fought 
for the females. They, in their turn, are agitated in the extreme, 
and run about for days, neglecting food and rest. The conse- 
quence is, the whole herd is made lean, to the required extent, to 
ensure prolificness, and the strongest and best males monopolize 
the breeding females for that year! The tribes of ‘phoce,’ sea- 
lions, sea-horses, walrusses, &c., exhibit similar phenomena, for 
the like reason. They inflict dreadful wounds; and it is curious 
to think all this apparent stupid strife is for a most benevolent 
purpose. ‘They soon get fat when the season, in which its 
absence is an advantage, is over; this fat being necessary for 
their existence in the cold climates where they are placed. 
What can be more beautiful than this principle as here onli 

In his application of this law of increase and decrease to the 
human race, the author first disposes of an objection which he 
supposes naturally suggests itself to a superficial reasoner, who 
may affect to shrink from it. 


‘ What folly is it (will the objector exclaim) to place animals acting 
on instinct merely, and destitute of mind properly so called, upon a 
level with rational man ; or to imagine there can be any such analogy 
as this between creatures so totally dissimilar, and so far removed from 
each other? Reason, it will be said, was given to man for the very 
purpose of checking and controlling his propensities and passions; and 
yet this is to be set at nothing, thrown out of the question, a merely 
gross and animal check substituted for that of the mens divinior ; and 
men and women are to be fattened into sterility, or starved into 
fruitfulness, like the stock upon a farm.’ 


This objection comes with an ill grace from a disciple of Mal- 
thus, who finds his own principle as applicable to plants and 
animals as to man, and who maintains with Franklin, ‘ that there 
‘is no bound to the prolific nature of plants or animals but what 
‘is made by their crowding, and interfering with each other’s 
‘means of subsistence.* But man is required to employ his 
reason where all other animals are governed by mere instincts; 
and this is said to be his prerogative. It isso; and yet he would 
deeply sin against his nature were he to immolate his humanity 
on the altar of his reason. In that case, he would be, swayed not 
by right reason, but by a perverted understanding. In the pre- 
sent argument, Mr. Doubleday thus replies to the objector: 


‘It is to be observed,’ he says, ‘ that it is not here denied that 
reason was given to mankind as a ‘check’ and ‘control’ upon their 
passions among other things. There is not the slightest intention to 
deny this directly or indirectly, provided that the proper and obvious 


* Malthus, vol. i., p. 2, sixth edit. 
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meaning of the term ‘check’ be adhered to. What, then, is the mean- 
ing of this verb active, ‘to check’ or ‘to control’? It is the power 
to withstand an impulse—to hold it in a modified dominion—to re- 
gulate its direction and extent of course, as contra-distinguished from 
the power to eradicate, to destroy, or totally to keep down or 
neutralize. This is the meaning of check or control; and doubtless 
men’s reason may and does, in all cases, more or less, exercise this 
power over their passions. No man, however hungry, satisfies his 
soul at another’s board, save by invitation; no man, however thirsty, 
ever drinks at another’s spring without leave given. But this is the 
regulation, not the extinction of passions co-existent with human nature 
itself. 

‘ That the intercourse between the sexes must, in all civilized states 
of society, be regulated and bound down in various ways, is indis- 
putable and undisputed. But still this is regulation, Nor extinction. 
To be the husband of one wife, is a precept salutary in itself; and 
which in a state of imperfect civilization, is violated more in appear- 
ance than reality. It is a principle which religion teaches, virtue 
encourages, and common sense ratifies. 'To modify further would be 
to extinguish, not to regulate; and against this nature rises at once 
in arms, and has decreed that such attempts shall be as vain in effect 
as they are foolish in imagination.’ 

From its very nature, it should appear that the true law of 
population, in whatever it consists, must in its operation, to a 
certain extent, be above human cognizance and control. When 
violated by nature, or any other agency or interference, it will 
never fail to vindicate itself; it has tremendous sanctions of its 
own. But yet, even in regard to this law, there is the right and 
the wrong—the duty that reason in every individual case requires, 
or the transgression which it forbids; yet the law goes on, 
exhibiting, in spite of all disturbing influences and human coun- 
teractions, the wisdom and goodness of its Divine Author. 

Man is an artificial creature. He acts from a principle of motive, 
quite different from that of instinct, which never varies. The 
consequence is, that mankind are placed in states widely different 
from each other, as their talents or passions may rule their des- 
tinies. Some classes are poor, and cannot escape poverty ; some 
are in a happy mean, neither poor nor rich; others abound in 
wealth, and have every means of luxury in their power. The 
only way to examine mankind, as to the way in which certain 
tendencies of their nature may be supposed to act, is to do it IN 
peTait, What may be true of a rich man, may be quite false 
if applied to a poor man. A mean between the two may pro- 
duce both natural and moral phenomena, from which the others 
are exempt or debarred. This was the mistake of Malthus, and 
Wallace, and Franklin. They took men in ‘the lump.’ They 
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assumed that which was true of one man was true ofall. They 
saw a couple possessed of a numerous progeny, and they leaped 
to the conclusion, that all couples would possess the same (except- 
ing cases of disease or malformation,) unless some violent cHECK 
interposed to stop the tendency of nature, by main force, by vice, 
or misery, or overpowering dread. This assumption was the 
most unphilosophical possible. In all else, we see difference of 
condition, with its thousand variations, produce both physical 
and moral effects, analogous to those variations, upon those whose 
state of existence is subject to them. So is it in the matter of 
prolificness or fecundity, as regards the human creature. In cer- 
tain states, men will increase with great rapidity; in others, 
their numbers will be stationary; in others, they will inevitably 
decrease. But this can only be discovered to be true by a sys- 
tematic examination of mankind iv peTam. As far as our 
knowledge extends, Mr. Doubleday was the first that pursued 
this course, in his tract on population, first published in 1842. 
We do not mean to say that this principle in man had never 
been observed at all before. On the contrary, the author gives 
instances, in which examples of it have been pointed out by 
various writers, but they never followed up the inquiry. In his 
third chapter, Mr. Doubleday begins the examination of man IN 
DETAIL, with reference to the effects of the PLETHORIC and DE- 
PLETHORIC states upon his fecundity. He first takes Limited 
bodies of men, whose history we know exactly, such as the 
nobility of nations, the baronetage of England, and the magnates 
of republics, such as Geneva or Venice; the privileged bur- 
gesses of rich corporations and religious communities, such as 
the Quakers. All these afford proofs (being wealthy) of the 
true effects of plethora on human fecundity. It appears to 
demonstrate that none of these bodies can keep up their num- 
bers by procreation only. The Roman nobility, the Venetian, 
the Swiss bourgeoisie, the free burgesses of rich corporations, 
all decay rapidly, and are only preserved at all by constant new 
creations, by which fresh blood is, as it were, infused into a body 
which is really dying of atrophy. Late marriages will not ac- 
count for this remarkable fact, which is proved beyond all doubt 
or cavil. In the postscript to the second edition, it is stated that 
twenty-eight is the average age at which the English aristocracy 
marry. It is notorious that aristocracies are short lived. The 
fact did not escape the observation of Niebuhr. Speaking of 
the decay of the ‘true Spartans,’ who were a kind of landed 
‘janissaries,’ living in homely plenty, with ‘helots’ to do the 
work, Niebuhr says, that ‘like all aristocracies,’ they gradually 
decayed—so much so, that ‘after Leuctra, there were so few 
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‘ left, they must have perished as a tribe, had it not been for the 
Laconians.’ 

The instances adduced by Mr. Doubleday go not only to prove 
the — which he assumes, but even to load it with super- 
fluous evidence. It appears that not only amongst those classes 
of men styled nobility, but even amongst classes not ennobled by 
name, but enabled by fortune to imitate the full and luxurious 
habits of noblemen, the law of decrease is strongly developed ; 
nor does it stop here, it descends several degrees; but as it des- 
cends it certainly mitigates, and is at deep mene in the de- 
plethoric. 

‘ What was plague under the line and between the tropics, becomes 
malignant fever in more temperate climates, mitigates again into 
typhus as the cold increases, and disappears altogether beyond the 
arctic and antarctic circles. Such is precisely the course of the prin- 
ciple of decrease. As men become lower in circumstances it dimin- 
ishes; lower again, it becomes nothing, until privation comes, and then 
the opposite principle immediately appears, and goes on growing in 
intensity in the ratio of privation and consequent depletion and 


debility in all their varied forms of weakened and attenuated con- 
stitutions.” 


In carrying forward the proof of his second great principle, 
that of the increase of population, stimulated and produced by a 
state of DEPLETION or privation, it was not possible for him to 
select instances, and pursues his detail with the same facility as 
in that of its decrease under the plethoric state. There are few 
small bodies of men in this state, whose history we exactly know. 
The most striking is the wonderful increase of the few muti- 
neers and women who landed upon ‘ Pitcairn’s Island,’ after 
‘ Christian’s mutiny,’ when they ran away with the ‘ Bounty,’ a 
sloop sent by government to bring ‘the bread-fruit to England.’ 
These colonists were placed in the exact position to try this grand 
experiment completely. They were cut off from all possible in- 
tercourse with the world. There was no animal food, except wild 
bird’s eggs, for them to eat. There were a few wild rabbits, but 
they domesticated none. They had no poultry. Their vege- 
tables were yams alone; the island being destitute of fruit. No 
olives, no vines; even the plethoric vegetables were denied them. 
The fish they caught were all of the maigre species. No salmon, 
no phocze—so that unless the eel were there, even a rich fish 
dinner was beyond their reach! The event was accordingly. 
Their increase far outstrips the geometrical ratio of Malthus! In 
forty years they ‘decupled’ their population, and ‘tripled’ it in 
twenty. Now Malthus, in his most flaming calculations, fixes 
the rate at a ‘doubling of numbers in each twenty-five years.’ 
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So grossly does he err, even when circumstances are in his 
favour. e cannot, we conceive, come to the conclusion that 
abundance caused THIs increase. To do this, he must affirm, 
that these poor people, whose meat was yams and fish, and whose 
drink was water, fived better than the English nobility, the 
magnates of Geneva, or the fat freemen of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
This is utterly absurd. The only valid or tenable conclusion is, 
that poverty of aliment and constant exercise in fishing and cul- 
tivation were the cause; added to which was, of course, the 
absence of many diseases, and the non-existence of alcoholic, 
vinous, or fermented drinks. 

If from these lesser divisions of mankind we turn to greater, 
to countries as compared with each other; or to provinces of the 
same country; we find the same general law prevailing. In 
pastoral countries, where cattle are the wealth and the aliment of 
the inhabitants, we discern a thin scattered population. Where 
the vine and the olive, and other oleaginous food is plentiful, 
we have a similar result. In corn countries we find a popula- 
tion much more dense ; and in those regions where RIcE is the 
staple, and the fruits are not oleaginous, nor wine plentiful, we 
find the densest multitudes of all. Russia is a striking instance 
in point. We have here acorn country, Poland, and adjoining we 
have the pastoral countries of Asiatic Russia—what are the in- 
dications? Why, that the grain country, Poland, has 1544 souls 
to the Russian square mile, whilst European Russia has 606, 
and Asiatic Russia, 43! If we go to the opposite extreme, and 
look at British India, the statistics of which we accurately know, 
how are the results? We come upon a population fed on rice 
and neagre fruits, abstaining from animal food and wine, but not 
overtoiled. Well—the population is enormous, almost equal to 
what is stated of China, being in the Bengal provinces 2166 
souls to the British square league; a tremendous mass—more 
than that of our populated and potato-fed Ireland, and nearly 
equal to the multitudes of China, or Japan, which last is most 
extraordinary of all. In Japan the experiment is almost as com- 

lete as that of Pitcairn’s adie they are nearly as much 
insulated, and their food not very dissimilar; the details of which 
are thus given by Mr. Doubleday: 


‘ Golownin, a Russian naval officer, who with his crew was im- 
prisoned there in 1811, 1812, and 1813, bears general testimony to 
the immense population of such places as he saw during his detention; 
his evidence as to diet is also decisive. The food he partook of was 
generally rice cooked in different ways, soup composed generally of 
radishes, with wild herbs and seasonings, salted or fresh fish and fruit. 
The beverage was water, tea, or a small beer, made by fermenting 
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treme. 


emperor. 


Dumerous. 


rice, called sagi. 
all sorts of fish, but all marine vegetables as eatable. 
coasts seem to be very plentiful, and the modes of taking them wonder- 
fully successful. His detention lasted upwards of two years, during that 
time he tasted of three or four fowls, eggs occasionally, and as a treat 
on his release, of ducks, geese, and game; but of anything like 
butcher’s meat there was a total absence. 
these accounts. 


there are the fewest people. 
as Brittany, we find the most. 
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prodigious care, even high up the mountains. 
describing the population of the habitable parts as dense in the ex- 
The capital city, Jeddo, is believed to be the largest in the 
world, and to contain 1,680,000 inhabitants. 
by the Keebo, or military dictator, and the federal tributary princes, 
are said to amount to 468,000 infantry, and 53,000 cavalry, for which 
purpose alone horses are bred by the government. 
or no marine, and now are nearly without foreign trade. 
striking proof, however, of the ‘ prodigious population’ of these islands 
is to be found in the amount of the revenue. 
rencies, a well informed Dutch author, at the enormous sum of two 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-four Dutch tons of gold, which, 
valuing the ton at ten thousand pounds, will be upwards of twenty 
millions sterling. And this, says M. Malte Brun, is without reckon- 
ing the provinces and towns which depend immediately on the 


He describes the Japanese as accounting, not only 
The fish on the 


The Dutch writers confirm 
They describe the soil as sterile, but cultivated with 


All accounts concur in 


The armies maintained 


This is 


They have little 


The most 


stated by Va- 


‘It is impossible to conceive that sums so enormous should be 
levied directly from a people destitute of foreign commerce, and inha- 
biting a country not exuberantly rich, unless that people were very 


The area of the empire is estimated to be 266,500 square 


* True Law, p. 86, passim. 


miles English, or 29,600 square leagues. Malte Brun, who admits its 
‘ prodigious’ density (as is usual with him in speaking of these regions) 
underrates the amount of population which he calls thirty millions. 
is believed, however, to be about forty-five millions, which gives, in 
round numbers, one thousand five hundred persons tothe square league ; 
a wonderful proportion, when it is considered that these islands consist 
mostly of mountains, that the soil is sterile, as compared with Con- 
tinental Asia, and the climate inclement, the highest peaks being 
covered with snow all the year.’ * 


It 


If we turn to countries in which the pastoral and agricultural 
modes of life are mixed, and which possess the olive and the 
vine, there we again meet with a moderate population. 
is an instance of this. So is France,;and so is Ital 
different departments are very differently peo I 
again we find the ‘True Law of Population’ indicated in a way 
not to be mistaken. In the richer provinces, such as Languedoc, 
In the poorest departments, such 
Languedoc, where the inhabit- 
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. In France, 
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ants are rich, has 988 souls to the French league. Brittany, 
where the peasantry are poor and squalid, has 1414 souls to the 
square league, French. 

Looking, lastly, at home, where we are or may be cognizant of 
all the causes at work, we find abundant demonstrations of the 
same all-important truths. 

Ireland has been an oppressed country ever since its invasion 
by Henry II. Its inhabitants have, at various periods, been almost 
extirpated by famine and the sword. So poor have they been 
made, that it is now notorious that a third part of them are 
nomadic paupers, having no fixed home or known means of 
living, and that potatoes, oatmeal, and fish, form the staple nutri- 
ment of millions of these wretched people; yet so rapidly have 
they recovered during their intervals of peace, that pa er is 
the most overpeopled realm in all Europe or America, being out- 
done only by Japan, China, and British India Proper. In 1695, 
Ireland had 1,034,102 souls; in 1754, 2,372,634 souls; in 1791, 
4,206,612 souls; in 1813, 5,937,856 souls; and in 183], 
7,734,365 souls. The last census we believe rose to between 
eight and nine millions! 

Dr. Twiss, a stanch Malthusian, seems puzzled with the fol- 
lowing statements—the True Law of Population solves the diffi- 
culty, and is, in this view, highly valuable :— 

‘It has been remarked that in Ireland the population has increased ina 
more rapid ratio in those provinces in which agriculture has made the 
slowest improvement. Thus, from the tables of the census of 1831, it ap- 
pears that in the province of Leinster, where there are several very large 
towns, and where the agricultural system has very considerably im- 
proved by the side of an increased growth of trade and manufactures, 
the increase of the population in the preceding ten years was only 
nine per cent.; whilst, in Connaught, the .agriculture of which has 
scarcely improved at all, and the manufactures are hardly worthy of 
notice, the increase has not been less than 22 percent. ‘To a similar 
purport, we find, from the census of 1841, that in Leinster the annual 
proportion of births to the mean population was 1 in 32°3, whilst in 
Connaught it was 1 in 28; and whilst the increment of population in 
the former province has been rather less than one-thirtieth, that of the 
latter has been rather more than one-twentieth of the respective num- 
bers in 1831. The prosperity, however, of Connaught has not been 
commensurate. Mr. M‘Culloch, in his statistical account of the British 
empire, seems to consider it beyond doubt that this rapid increase of 
the population in Connaught is wholly to be ascribed to the splitting 
of land, which is there carried into effect with the most detrimentary 
influence both on the system of cultivation and the condition of the 
occupiers of soil.”* 


* Twiss’s Lectures, p. 11. 
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Dr. Twiss thinks that this increase is to be attributed to the 
system of subletting, and the increase of oats and barley, which 
not having resulted from an improved system of tillage, but 
rather from turning up improvidently old pasture land, has only 
served to stimulate population unduly—a little consideration 
will satisfy any thoughtful reader who has taken the trouble 
to understand the theory of the True Law, that the excess of the 
population of Connaught over the comparatively slow — 
sion in Leinster is to be attributed not to a too plentiful supply 
of oats and barley, which they are not permitted to consume, but to 
a deficiency in the quantity, and in a deterioration in the quality of 
the only food which is within their reach. A passage, in the follow- 
ing page, which is a quotation from the evidence of Dr. Kelly, late 
Roman-catholic Archbishop of Tuam, before the select committee 
of the House of Commons in 1830, which is introduced by Dr. 
Twiss to account for the depressed condition of the people, lays 
open at the same time the cause of their excessive fecundity. 

nder the Conacre System, which is carried to the greatest extent 
in Connaught, ‘the ee of the larger farms sublet, to the 
£ peasants or cottiers, small slips of land, varying from a perch to 
. Palf an acre for a single season, to be planted with potatoes, or 
‘ wheat crops. Old grass land is frequently let out in this manner, 
‘and the surface is allowed to be pared and burnt for manure. 
‘The rent exacted is enormous, sometimes, according to the 
* evidence before the agricultural committee of 1833, amounting 
*to 12/. or 13/. per acre. Potatoes are usually first planted on 
* conacre land, and a succession of ten or a dozen corn crops 
£ follow !—so that there can be no improvement in the soil; on the 
* contrary, nothing but its mapa natural fertility could 
* support such destructive treatment. hen, at last, the soil is 
* incapable of producing anything, it is left to recover itself by 
* the action of the rain and atmosphere on its elements.’ 

This is, for the most part, the social condition of unhappy 
Treland, which has nothing whatever to do with Malthus’s geo- 
metrical or arithmetical progression. It is the fearful result of 
misgovernment. Providence !—destiny !—They are not to blame. 
There it is, that degraded, oppressed, starving humanity puts 
forth its expiring energy, and, in its struggle to live, multiplies 
its children to be cut off by famine, disease and premature decay. 
If to the splitting of land, as Mr. M‘Culloch maintains, the rapid 
increase of population in Ireland is to be attributed, it is not 
because it is productive of plenty to the miserable tenants, but, 
on the contrary, because it reduces them chiefly, if not entirely, 
to a potato and water regimen. The estimated population at 
various periods, from 1695 to 1831, proves that, in the space of 
130 years, the population of Ireland has more than quadrupled 
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itself, and that it has increased as distress and poverty and want of 
food increased, with an accelerated velocity, asif the pressure caused 
by its own density urged it forward. The proportion of the 
people to the square British league upon the total area of the 
country is held toconsist, by one estimate, as ordered by Parliament, 
of 19,441,944 statute acres, and by another of 20,399,608 statute 
acres. Its area in square British miles has been calculated at 
31,875 square miles; and by Wakefield and Arrowsmith, at 
32,201 square miles. Thirty-two thousand, in round numbers, is 
—— near the truth. Reducing this to square leagues, and 
ividing the population by these numbers, the result is as nearly 
as possible two thousand three hundred and ninety-one persons to the 
square British league ; a population rivalling those of India and 
hina. The uncultivated land, bog, and i being to the cul- 
tivated land as follows, in round numbers, about six to fourteen : 


Cultivated. Mountain and bog. Lakes. — Total in statute acres. 
14,603,473. 5,340,736. 455,399. 20,399,608. 


When to this we add the fact, that the cultivation of Ireland, 
owing to the poverty and ignorance of the inhabitants, is miser- 
ably defective, this result is certainly extraordinary. 

Taning to England, the author remarks—‘ England, perhaps, 
* of all countries of the globe, exhibits phenomena the most puz- 
* zling to an inquiry of the nature of that which forms the subject 
* of this treatise. Manifesting, as she does, all the signs of ex- 
* ternal wealth and power, these manifestations are yet accom- 
‘panied by symptoms indicating a situation the reverse of 
* prosperity ;’ and he expresses his opinion, that the condition of 
the majority of the English people has, for a series of years, been 
deterivrating, and still continues to deteriorate ; and that this is, a 
consequence, according to the theory of population he has laid 
down. Of the truth of the fact, there can be no reasonable doubt. 
As taxation has increased, the poor rates have grown with it; 
and with these two a deterioration in the people’s living. The 
result is that, in 1845, we have a pauper ‘surplus’ population fed 
on oatmeal, and rarely tasting beer or animal food, that fills our 
legislators with dismay, and this in a country where, a few cen- 
turies ago, (not three,) the same legislature was equally alarmed 
by a decay in population! and yet there has been no lack of 
Mr. Malthus’s checks — vice and misery; nor have marriages 
increased in any sufficient degree to prove that the improvidence 
of the poor, in this respect, has added to the evil. Demonstrations 
to the contrary are furnished by tables drawn up by Mr. Sadler, 
which prove that when provisions are dear, marriages decrease, 
and births increase; when cheap, that marriages increase, but 
the conceptions are fewer. This striking fact has been recently 
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borne out by the tables of Dr. Watt upon the vital statistics of 
the city of Glasgow, by Mr. Chadwick in the Appendix to his 
‘ Report on the State of the Poor, and their Sanitary Condition,’ 
and in the ‘ Returns of the Registrar of births, marriages, and 
deaths.’ ‘The evidence afforded by these documents is strong 
and incontrovertible. Dr. Watt’s treatise on ‘ Population and Corn 
Laws’ we have not seen, but derive our knowledge of its con- 
tents from the ‘ Glasgow Argus,’ the editor of which seems to 
have paid considerable attention to the subject generally, and to 
Mr. Doubleday’s theory in particular. He says— 

‘With regard to the very different principles laid down by Mr. 
Malthus, which for so long a period held sway over the minds of 
political economists, every successive return of the numbers of the 
population shows, we think, their incorrectness. Ever since he wrote, 
it has been the fashion to complain of the improvidence of the poor, 
and to accuse them of rushing heedlessly into marriage upon the mere 
supposition, which was universally believed to be true, that the num- 
ber of marriages was always greatest in the seasons of distress and 
scarcity. ‘The very reverse is proved to be the fact. We saw from 
Dr. Watt’s tables that it was not true of Glasgow, and we now find 
that it is not true of England. We find also that it is not true of 
Ireland. ‘This accusation of the poorer classes was held to be more 
easy of proof in the latter country than anywhere else. But the 
registrar-general shows that it was altogether erroneous. He takes 
the details of the Irish census of 1841, from which it appears that, of 
1,643,704, aged 17 to 46, only 690,086 were married; and that of 
689,829, aged 17 and under 26 years, 633,753 were unmarried. 
Never was a more complete answer given to any charge than that 
afforded by these figures.’ 

In Mr. Chadwick’s appendix is a table of the ratio of births 
and deaths in four different districts of various wealth and 
poverty. He takes Herefordshire, the healthiest county and 
best-conditioned, as a standard, and the results are most vdhelilie 
They show that as poverty fills, it also creates; and as the deaths 
thicken, the births multiply! It is as follows :— 


| 
Births to \Excess over county of Hereford, 
DISTRICTS. population. | population. 
Years. Deaths. Births. 
1. Richest. 
Pop. 120,678 ... 35 1 to 41 1 to 42 966 145 
2. Not so rich. 
Pop. 311,022 ... 30 1 to 39 1 to 46 1836 689 
3. Poorer. 
Pop. 774,937 ... 27 1 to 33 1 to 40 7457 5718 
4. Poorest. | 
Pop. 663,290 ... 23 1 to 30 1 to 41 | 5795 6822 
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This needs no comment, nor does the following return by the 
registrar for the years 1839 to 1841, inclusive, all years of grow- 
ing suffering, distress, and national privation : 


Years. Marriages. Births. Deaths. 


1839 . . . 123,166 ... 492,574 ... 338,979. 
1840 . . . 122,665 ... 502,303 ... 359,634. 
1841 . . . 122,496 ... 512,158 ... 343,847. 
1842 . . . 118,825 ... 517,789 ... 349,519. 


Thus we have proof incontestable, that, as privation caused 
fewer marriages, it caused more conceptions ak births; as one 
decreases, the other grows; so true is nature to this law, and so 
false is the contrary assumption of Malthus and his school. 

The ‘check of moral restraint,’ as enforced by Mr. Malthus, 
we see is supplied by something better and more efficient—by 
the True law of Population, the force of nature. And Mr. 
Doubleday has clearly shown, while total abstinence from mar- 
riage, when necessary, is secured by this law without doing any 
violence to the social affections, that the favourite nostrum of Mr. 
Malthus, that of ‘late marriages,’ so far from being a remedy, is 
an aggravation of what his theory seems to regard as the plague of 
humanity—the invincible march of population ; instead of arrest- 
ing, it accelerates its progress. That which seems to be the ob- 
ject of incessant dread to Malthus, appears to be the peculiar care 
of Providence. In page 140 of Mr. Doubleday’s work, we were 
struck with the following, which to us was as satisfactory as it 
was novel :— 


‘It has very generally and very plausibly been set down as an ob- 
vious truth, that ‘late marriages’ are a ‘check to population ;’ and if 
earried far enough, with regard to the important point of delay, there 
can be no doubt that this is not only a truth, but a truism. Provident 
nature has, however, done all she could to secure the continuation of 
the species against this danger; and singular to relate, but most in- 
dubitably true it is, that when marriage is delayed, fertility is increased 
in the ratio of delay, until the point is passed, after which the bearing 
of children becomes impossible. In order to prove this extraordinary 
and very instructive fact, the following table is adduced. It was con- 
structed by Doctor Granville, and Mr. Finlayson, the well-known 
accountant, and is based upon the particulars of eight hundred and 
seventy-six cases, which that eminent practitioner attended as ‘ physi- 
cian to the Benevolent Lying-in Institution, and Westminster Dis- 
pensary.’ It will be observed that the cases were, in all human 
probability, those of females in the same station of life—all probably 
suckling their own children, and exposed to none of the causes of par- 
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tial sterility on one hand, or stimulated fertility on the other, to which 
females in the more artificial stations of life are subjected. 

Table showing the effect that the postponement of marriage in 
females has upon their animal fecundity: 


Ages when married. Average of births to the year. 
37t039 . . 1,125,000. 


“The results in the above table are given in decimals, but the 
general results may be described as follows :—When females marry at 
or before twenty years of age, their average offspring is not quite a 
child in two years. From twenty to thirty-two, females marrying 
produce on an average somewhat faster than a child in two years. If 
married from thirty-three to thirty-six years of age, females will 
average more than two births in three years; and from thirty-seven 
to thirty-nine, about a birth in each eleven months, being rather more 
than one each year. 

‘ All these results, it may be safely affirmed, tend one way—that is 
to say, they go directly to confirm the existence of that great natural 
law which provides that the power of increase shall itself grow with 
the exigencies of the occasion; and that, as the continuation of the 
species may be endangered, in that exact proportion the facility and 
power of continuance shall be enlarged and extended. That this 
law extends to the human race, as well as being the regulator of the 
fecundity and produce both of the inferior animals and the vegetable 
kingdom, seems to be abundantly clear, as far as the proofs derived 
directly from physiology as well as statistics are concerned.’ 


Thus having cleared out of the way all Malthusian prejudices 
about checks of population, which, whatever they are, have been 
in full operation in this country for the last half or three- 
quarters of a century, we shall see that poverty, crime, and 
population have increased together; that as population has 
pressed upon the means of subsistence, so as to place millions of 
the people in a state of semi-starvation, inducing all manner of 
violations of the laws; that it has, nevertheless, rapidly ad- 
vanced—has increased, is increasing, and cannot be diminished, 
until it shiver the framework of society to atoms, or our rulers 

row wiser in time. Never should we have been, as a country, 
in the fearful plight we are, if the governing classes had legis- 
lated for the people as well as for themselves—had they abo- 
lished the rights of primogeniture and entail—had they emanci- 
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pated commerce from all restrictions, and removed the shackles 
from industry—had they so arranged the burthens of taxation, 
that the heaviest portion should not fall upon the poor, there 
would then have been employment for all, bread enough for the 
eater and to spare—no complaining in our streets—the excess of 
population would have had its only effectual check, unions and 

oor-laws would have been unnecessary, nor would there have 

een any need of parochial relief, except in cases of extreme old 
age or infirmity. We must refer to the volume for the details, 
pledging ourselves for the general results, which we will briefly 
state. 

The population of England has, it seems, increased, between 
1801 and 1831, as nine is to fourteen; and Scotland has nearly 
kept pace with it. In 1801, the amount of poor-rate was not 
more than five millions, although the two years preceding had 
been years of scarcity amounting to famine. ‘The nominal in- 
crease of the rates, from 1801 to 1831, may be stated as five to 
eight; but the real increase is much greater, inasmuch as allowance 
must be made for the alteration in the value of money brought 
about by the Currency Bill of 1819, which is generally known by 
the title of Mr. Peel’s Bill. What the exact enhancement of the 
value of the currency was after 1829, when the bill was carried 
into its fullest effect, we are not prepared to state. It is suffi- 
cient, that it is generally admitted to have been considerable ; 
and that upon the lowest computation of the value added to 
money by the extinction of the bank-notes under five pounds in 
1829, the poor-rates of 1831 must have been more than double 
that of 1801 in reality, though not in name. Of the increase of 
crime the evidence is not less decisive. We refer our readers to 
the Appendix of the Commons’ Report of 1827. The table 
of commitments from 1806 to 1826 is appalling, the commit- 
ments of 1826 almost quadrupling those of 1806; and that this 
enormous increase was caused by distress is evident from the 
table itself. ‘The commitments of 1834 quintuple those of 1806, 
a growth prodigious, and only to be accounted for by the fact of 
an increasing pressure upon the lower classes; for during this 
period, general education, and the building of places of worship, 
have been greatly promoted. 

Connected with this fact of the increase of crime being the 
effect of accumulating distress among the people, the author 
mentions the diminished consumption of malt, the almost total 
disuse of domestic brewing amongst all classes, and the falling 
off of the malt duties of more than a half during the last three- 
quarters of a century, as facts so indisputable as only to need to 
be stated; and he concludes that these results being placed in 
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ti Some with the recent strides of population are in strict 
accordance with his theory.* And he thus states the proportion 
between the population of England and its contents in square 
leagues, which he says will be found to be less than the — 
tion in Ireland, less than in China, less than in the cultivated 
om of Hindostan, but greater than in most other parts of 
urope. 


‘ The area of England approximates to the contents of a triangle, 
the base of which is drawn from South Foreland, in Kent, to Land’s 
End, in Cornwall ; the sides by two lines commencing in these places, 
and meeting at Berwick-upon-Tweed. Of this figure, the base is 340 
miles, the eastern side 345 miles, the western side 425 miles. This, 
however, gives an area below the truth. A more minute calculation 
has determined that the area of England is 37,784,400 acres, or 
59,053 British square miles. The result is as follows:— 


ENGLAND. 
Area in miles. Population. Persons to a square league. 
59,053 14,000,000 2118 


‘It is to be observed, however, that the proportion of uncultivated 
land in England is less than in almost any country, and is believed not 
to exceed ten millions of acres; and that agriculture is carried to a 
high pitch of perfection.’ 


That this increase of population is poe. if not wholly, 
among the poorest class of society, will appear by a reference to 
the state of the revenue. If in any country the productiveness 
of the revenue is found to be at a stand-still, whilst the numbers 
of the people are increased, it seems inevitably to follow as a 
conclusion, that the increase must be altogether amongst the 
poor; for had it been equally diffused, the power of consuming 
taxed articles must, in some degree, whether more or less, have 
been also increased—at all events, for a time. The reader 


* ¢ The knowledge of brewing all over England was as universal as is the know- 
ledge of making bread all over the north of England at this hour. Such now is 
the disuse of malt liquor, that this general knowledge is at an end, and con- 
fined to a trade. If increased population, with decreased means, goes on, the art 
of breadmaking will soon be similarly lost even in the north, where the cheapness 
of fuel has hitherto preserved it. In addition to this proof of decreased solidity of 
subsistence having marched, step by step, with the march of population, is the 
increased cultivation and use of the potato as an article of diet. It is confidently 
stated in agricultural reports, and by practical farmers, that the culture of the 
potato in England itself, leaving out Ireland and Scotland, has quadrupled during 
the last hundred years. * * * * * Great numbers of the metropolitan populace must 
subsist almost entirely upon this miserable root ; a full third of the population. If 
this be true of luxurious London, what must be the case in other poorer parts of 
the country? Such are the facts; and yet with these facts we find in companion- 
— the fact, that English population is steadily upon the increase.’—TZrue Law 
of Population, p. 195, passim. 
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need hardly be told that the sort of proof, as how and whence 
population grows and increases, cannot be very visible, save and 
except in countries very highly taxed, because it is the extreme 
of poverty only that can debar any portion of a people from 
using some of the comforts and luxuries of life. That the state 
of the reveuue of Great Britain, however, at this moment, affords 
this particular description of proof, Mr. Doubleday has very 
clearly shown in the eighth chapter of his work, and to this we 
must refer our readers, which he concludes with the reiteration, 
‘ that increase of population is ever amongst the poor; and that 
as is the poverty of living, so is the tendency to multiply.’ 


‘In Scotland, where the greater part of the surface is absolutely 
barren, and from which a constant emigration goes on, the population 
is as high as seven hundred persons to the square league—an immense 
population for a country consisting principally of moor and mountain, 
and not much below that of the south of France, where all is fertility 
and beauty, and where the products of the soil grow almost spon- 
taneously."— True Law of Population, p. 181, passim. 


In ranging over the European continent, we find similar 
causes producing similar results. Looking first at the north of 
Germany, we shall find the food of the people poor, the country 
varied and often barren, and the population great. As we ap- 
proach the richer provinces of Bavaria and the regions nearer 
the Rhine, we shall find the population more moderate. When 
we examine those countries which are eminently rich and 
fertile, and where the olive forms a portion of the food of the 
people, as in Italy and France, we shall find the population lowest 
of all. 

One result is unvarying throughout the world—where riches 
and luxury abound, the countries are the least populous; where 
poverty and want prevail, the population is redundant and prone 
to run into excess—the riches in the one instance keeping down 

opulation, and the poverty in the other instance urging it on. 

n countries highly civilized, and where governments legislate 
favourably for a privileged class, and leave the great body of the 
people to struggle against oppressive laws and cruel exactions, 
the same phenomenon is exhibited that was visible in the days 
of Jewish captivity—the more you starve, work, and afflict them, 
the more they multiply and grow. Nature rises in her might to 
bear up against the crushing pressure that threatens the species 
with extinction, and hence a rapidly teeming population, that 
surges and rolls like the ocean vexed by tempests. Wars, 
famines, and pestilence tell the same tale, and evince the power 
of the universal law. 
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The fact that population receives a mighty impetus from any 
wide-spreading calamiry that imperils its existence, and which, 
according to Malthus, ranges under its most powerful checks— 
vice and misery—is a phenomenon noticed by Rousseau. Dr. 
Kenrick quotes him in the London Review, in 1775 or 1776, as 
stating that the French population wonderfully grew during the 
ravages of the civil wars, but declined again with the return of 
peace and luxury. 

With regard to the plethoric and the deplethoric states, the 
one retarding and the other increasing population, before we pro- 
ceed to a review of the historical evidence on the general subject, 
we would suggest an observation or two to prevent misapprehen- 
sion on these points. Fulness of living, luxurious indulgence, 
tell upon a community by a gradual diminution of its numbers ; 
and in the course of time, by engendering effeminacy, and 
various diseases destructive of the principle of life, may reduce 
it to a condition of obvious deficiency and rapidly increas- 
ing decay. But we are not, therefore, to conclude, that every 
individual in this plethoric state of society, is an unproductive 
cipher, having no birthright in futurity—that, in proportion as 
individuals are wealthy and can command luxuries, they are 
doomed to sterility; nor, on the other hand, are we to imagine, 
that in proportion as the poorer classes approach to or recede 
from potato and oatmeal diet, that, in any given cases, this 
can regulate the number of their children. ‘To guard against 
this possible misrepresentation of his system, Mr. Doubleday, at 
the close of the postscript, warns his readers against taking indi- 
vidual cases as evidence, either for or against a theory, on a great 
subject like this. 


‘It must be remembered,’ he observes, ‘that constitutional debility 
of various kinds, in all classes, are liable to interrupt the general ten- 
dencies of modes of life; and especially amongst the rich, the seden- 
tary, and the luxurious. Habitual indigestion, habitual torpor of the 
intestinal canal, or hepatic apparatus, constitutional irritability of nerve, 
a defective glandular system, and many other morbid peculiarities, will 
neutralize the effects of diet in particular cases, and produce the oppo- 
site. Excessive bodily exercise, or excessive anxicty, will produce a 
similar counteraction. But this is the exception, not the rule; and 
only proves that the debilities arising from luxury sometimes counter- 
act even the very effects which ordinarily spring from that very 
luxury —a principle quite in accordance with all that is here attempted 
to be laid down.’ 


There are certain remarkable facts, both in the ancient and 
the modern world, which run through their history, and which 
all persons, who are conversant with that history, cannot but 
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remember, that bear singularly upon the subject under consi- 
deration as against the Malthusian theory, and in support of the 
True Law of Population, as propounded by Mr. Doubleday. 
The latter theory is indeed a key to many of these facts, afford 
ing the only rational explanation of the difficulties in which some 
of them are involved, and fairly accounting for them all. They 
range under two classes: those which relate to the decay of popu- 
lation at different periods and in different countries; those which 
take the form of statutes of the realm, and other documents of 
most undeniable authenticity and authority, which plainly show, 
that, in all these great instances of depopulation, the suffering 
countries possessed not only the common necessaries of life, but 
wealth, luxury, and abundance—facts palpably contradicting 
Malthus, when he says, want, famine, misery, and dread, alone 
— increase of nations. 

e most extraordinary fact of the former kind, with regard to 
our own country, and amply sustained by the latter, is, that from 
and about the year 1488, and for a century and a half after, there is 
unquestionable proof that the population of England sensibly and 
alarmingly decreased, and that this ‘decay of people,’ and ‘ decay 
of tounes,’ as it is styled in the statutes we shall presently quote, 
caused great alarm to the legislation, throughout the whole of 
that period. This striking fact is mentioned by Sir Frederick 
Morton Eden (History of the Poor, vol. i. p. 78), who says, 
‘from 1488, and for a century and a half after this period, DEPoO- 
PULATION continued to be the THEME of the legislature.’ A ve 
cursory review of the statutes of the time is sufficient to prove 
this. For instance, in the 4th of Henry VII, cap 16, we hear 
of the ‘great decay of people of the Isle of Wight.’ The strongest 

roof of the evident decay in population, as evinced by ‘ the pull- 
ing down of houses and towns,’ is perhaps the statute of the 4th 
year of Henry VII., chap. 19. This act, after asserting and 
describing the decay of houses all over the country, especially in 
the agricultural parts, where changes in trade do not shift or 
draw together masses of people, absolutely empowers the autho- 
rities to repair any ruinous house, which shall have twenty or 
more acres of land attached, out of the rents, without or against 
the owner’s consent, and levies heavy penalties for neglect of the 
provisions of such statute. This statute is extremely rare. The 
author found a copy of it in the British Museum, and gives an 
extract from it, too long to be inserted here, which incontestably 

roves the rapid decay of population at the time of its enactment. 
er Bacon (Vite Henrici Septimi) praises this act as a piece 
of stern policy, and asserts, that ‘ without it, many of the counties 
could not have made up their quotas of infantry.’ The 3rd of 
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Henry VIII., cap. 8, ‘complains that many and most part of 
cities, boroughs, and towns corporate, be fallen to ruin and 
decay.’ From the commencement of Henry VIL’s reign to 
that of Charles II., this decay was supposed by those living at 
the time to be going on. ‘The most remarkable circumstance, 
however, is, that this decay of population, singular as it may 
seem in itself, went on in company with increasing luxury for 
the greater portion of the time, on the part of the whole people, 
and especially on the part of the labouring people. 

The facts are clearly proved of a constant sacleaing, through the 
long period we have described, of population to recede, and that 
artificial, and some of them the very strongest, means were em- 
ployed to turn the tide, and to compel it to advance. But the 
decay of towns and their inhabitants continued; and can this be 
explained upon any hypothesis built upon any supposed law of 
population hitherto attempted to be established? We cannot, of 
course, follow Mr. Doubleday through his details. We agree 
with him, however, when we take the whole chain of evidence 
which he has carefully and firmly linked together, that ‘ upon 
such theories as those which depend upon the assertion that 
exuberance of food stimulates population,’ the extraordinary facts 
which that evidence fully establishes, ‘must be held to be abso- 
lutely preternatural.’ For during the entire period throughout 
hich they manifested themselves, it may be proved beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, that luxury amongst the middling, and 
exuberant plenty amongst the very lowest classes, universally 
prevailed. Of this truth, there is not only copious but various 
proof. Statutes of the period teem with testimonies to this 
effect. ‘These statutory proofs are of more than one sort. We 
can only classify them, and refer to Mr. Doubleday’s pages for 
the details. First, there are acts distinctly against luxury of . 
certain sorts; next, there are acts to limit the wages of labour, 
and keep down luxuriousness of living amongst the people at 
large; and lastly, there are statutes, which, in their preamble, 
describe the plenty then existing. 

Among the few writers touching upon the subject in question, 
who flourished at the early periods now referred to, the highest 
in point of authority stands, probably, Chief Justice Sir John 
Fortescue. His celebrated treatise, ‘De Laudibus Legum 
Angliz,’ contains evidence the most indubitable of the flourishing 
state in which England was at the era when it was written. Mr. 
Doubleday quotes him at length. We can only introduce the 
concluding paragraph, with his comment. ‘ Under the head of? 
The Commodities that proceed of the joint Government Politique 
and Royal in the Realm of England, he observes— 
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‘ Hereby it cometh to passe that the men of this land are rich, hav- 
ing abundance of gold and silver, and (all) other things (eunctis neces- 
sariis) for the maintenance of man’s life. They drink no water, 
unlesse it be so that some for devotion, and upon a zeale of penance, 
do abstain from other drink. They eat plentifully of all kinds of flesh 
and fish. They weare fine woollen cloth in their apparell. They have 
also abundance of bed coverings in their houses, and of all other wool- 
len stuffe. They have great store of all hustlements (hostiliments) 
and implements of household. ‘They are plentifully furnished with all 
instruments of husbandry, and with all other things that are requisite 
to the accomplishment of a quiet and wealthy life, according to their 
estates and degrees.’—Fortescue De Laudibus, p. 85, chap. 36. 


On this extract Mr. Doubleday remarks :— 


‘ Here we have a description of national wealth and comfort unmatch- 
able, as Sir John Fortescue justly says, in any country or age of which 
we know anything. He makes it a matter of reproach to the French, 
that they only eat bacon, and the heads and entrails of oxen and sheep, 
and that, whilst their masters get the pullets, the eggs only are left for 
them; thus making a hardship of a diet of ‘eggs and bacon.’ This 
famous book was probably written about the year 1460—certainly not 
later. From this period, up to the battle of Bosworth Field, and the 
accession of Henry VII., is exactly a period of twenty-five years ; 
during which the kingdom was at peace at home and abroad, until the 
Earl of Richmond’s enterprise, which, after one battle, made him king. 
A quarter of a century of quiet and security must have tended to 
increase the wealth and luxury which Fortescue so graphically de- 
scribes; and yet, at this very time, we find a general alarm of the 
decay of population and the ruin of towns pervading the statute book, 
and continuing for a century and a half, until the seizure of the posses- 
sions of the church first caused beggary and pauperism in England.’**— 
The True Law of Population, p. 156. 


Every subsequent page in this chapter accumulates evidence 
from sources the most authentic to strengthen the general position 
of the author. The conclusion of the whole matter is thus 
stated— 


‘Upon a review of all these facts, the conclusion seems to be unde- 
niable, that a decay or diminution of the population was an observable 
and admitted fact, from about a.p. 1480, until the expiration of about 
a century and a half after that time; that both prior to, and during 
the whole period, ease, comfort, and plenty were predominant in 
England; that the food of the people was chiefly animal food; and 
that beer, ale, and wine were so plentiful, that every man brewed his 
own beer; and such was the use of French wines, that, according to 


* One striking proof is, that, at the Reformation, England was moulded into 
Sewer, not more parishes, than those which had existed from the Anglo-Saxon period 
and that of the Norman Conquest. 
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Froissart, in the reign of Edward IIL., ‘a fleet of more than two hun- 
dred English merchantmen was seen, at the single port of Bourdeaux, 
to import wine alone; that fine woollen stuffs, as well as gold and 
silver lace, and embroidery, were not uncommonly worn ; in short, 
that the statutes against luxury went hand in hand with those com- 
plaining of the decay of towns, and decrease of the people! And, 
what is still more remarkable, this decay of towns, villages, and man- 
sions of all sorts, throughout the country, was going on at the very 
period when architecture, both ecclesiastical and civil, had attained in 
England—as witness the noble chapel of Henry VII.—the highest 
pitch of gorgeous magnificence to which it ever rose in these islands, 
and from which it was fated speedily—that is to say, in the course of 
another century—to decline, perhaps, for ever. 

‘That this extraordinary state of things is easily explicable, upon 
the theory of population now attempted to be established, is sufficiently 
apparent; but the author submits that it must remain a difficulty 
insuperable under any other hitherto brought before the world.’ 


It contrasts wonderfully with the state of the country at 

present; and this is, in our view, an additional support to the 
argument. But it seems all history teems with similar facts, 
which conduct to the same results, and which can only be ex- 
plained on the same principle. 
' This theory solves another historical difficulty which the 
Malthusian doctrine leaves in utter obscurity——and which, 
indeed, if the main principle had been true, could not have 
existed—and that is, the cause of the march westward of the 
hordes of * Goths, Vandals, Visigoths,’ and lastly, ‘ Calmuck 
Tartars,’ or ‘Huns,’ that finally trod down the Roman empire. 
They literally trod it down, as if impelled onward by some 
irresistible power in the rear. What was that power? Not 
anything that checked population—not the failure of the means 
of subsistence, but the growth of the immense overflow of ‘rice- 
fed population in China, Chinese Tartary, India Proper, Cochin 
China, the Punjaub, and Delhi. It was Tuis that thrust the 
Goths first across the Danube, and sent after them the Vandals, 
Visigoths, and lastly, the Calmucks or Huns, who clearly came 
from Chinese Tartary. We isolate a page from the chapter 
which treats on this subject, and refer to the volume for the 
facts on which its reasoning and conclusions are founded :— 


‘ That the extension of the vast population of China went on amidst 
perpetual wars with the Calmuck tribes, who were their neighbours, 
we have light enough from history to show. The same light, how- 
ever, discovers to us the very natural fact, that the conquerors of 
China were eventually swallowed up in the enormous multitudes of 
the conquered; and that hence hostilities were useless as any per- 
manent check to the extension of these myriads throughout such 
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climates as permitted the continuation of their peculiar mode of life. 
Hence the Huns, after overrunning China again and again, were at 
last pushed westward upon the Goths, whom they in their turn pre- 
cipitated upon the Roman empire in the first instance, and then fol- 
lowed. In fact, climate was the only stay to the extension of a people 
who had neither animal food, nor the olive nor the vine; and it was 
not until China and India extended their dense hordes to colder and 
more hilly climates—to Tartary, to Thibet, to Nepaul, and towards 
the Indian Caucasus—that their numbers began to thin, and the limit 
that we now see as bounding their empire was established. What 
the Huns and Tartars could not do, climate has effected. As soon as 
the pastoral life was forced upon them, and rice was no longer the 
staple of subsistence, their numbers ceased to grow, and extended 
boundaries became no longer a matter of paramount and physical 
necessity, uncontrollable by the surrounding nations. In the long 
process of the growth of this immense eastern population, we obtain a 
clue to the cause which must, through many centuries, have disturbed 
and driven from their seats the tribes that, last forced westward, trod 
down, and eventually subverted the Roman empire. How long the 
enormous populations of China and Hindostan were in attaining their 
present extraordinary extent it is impossible to say. Their conflicts 
with the different Calmuck tribes must, no doubt, have lengthened 
the term; but, in the growth of these rice-fed millions, we have an 
explanation of historical phenomena, which seem otherwise to be 
inexplicable, and which have hitherto puzzled all inquiries. — True 
Law, §c., p. 178. 


The current opinions of mankind in ail past time flows in the 
direction of Mr. Doubleday’s theory, though, of course, the 
writers who have transmitted those opinions down to us were 
quite unconscious of its existence. They likewise evince total 
ignorance of Mr. Malthus’s great law. Undoubtedly, they had 
no notion of geometrical increase, or any rapid ratio of increase 
at all. We can easily conceive how they might fail to discover 
the former; but, on the assumption that the latter is true, no 
mental blindness, no obtuseness of understanding, can account 
for its having escaped their observation. If the species had 
been in a constant, universal, and invariable state of increase 
from the beginning, save and except only when and where such 
increase was violently stopped by starvation, or the intense dread 
of it—by slaughter, whether of war foreign or domestic—by pes- 
tilence—or by elemental convulsion, this law could hardly have 
failed to become apparent to the more thoughtful part of 
mankind, and especially to those who were prompted to 
write on the subject. But so far is this from being the 
case, we cannot obtain a glimpse of it either in the facts they 
record, or the opinions they express; while the theory of the 
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true law, as propounded by Mr. Doubleday, alone renders them 
consistent and explicable. We find a constant recurrence of 
traditions amongst the old authors, that the world, or particular 
districts of it, had been much more populous formerly than it 
was at the period when they wrote, or near to that period; and 
they endeavour to account for this by the ravages occasioned by 
wars, pestilences, and famines, which, in them, was natural 
enough, so difficult is it to bring men in general to be convinced 
that a nation cannot be permanently lessened by devastations 
produced by such causes, or that the gaps in population under 
such circumstances can be so rapidly filled up. The ‘ Gracchi’ 
founded their struggle for a new Agrarian or Licinian law upon 
the great diminution of ‘free Roman citizens’ in the Roman 
dominions. In the same way, Diodorus the Sicilian holds that 
Italy was more populous before his time than when he wrote ; 
and thus again Plutarch expressly says, that Greece was far more 
populous before the Roman subjugation than in his own era; 
and all the Roman writers assert the same of Spain—lIberia as it 
was then called. These seeming contradictions are easily recon- 
cilable on the theory of the true law. Rousseau has already 
remarked that wars and devastations stimulate instead of thinnin 
a population; and this was, doubtless, the case with Spain aid 
Greece before their ultimate subjugation by Rome. They were 
perpetually at war with each other, like all small or clannish 
tribes. When they became part of a great empire, peace, and 
sloth, and luxury thinned them, as was the case in England 
after the civil wars of the Roses; and herein, probably, Mon- 
tesquieu obtained his notion that ‘empires were subject to a 
decay, from which free or republican states were exempt.’ That 
Rome was not exempt in the time of the Gracchi, and in the 
time of Julius Cesar, is clear from the testimony of Plutarch and 
Tacitus, who both describe the decay of the Roman aristocracy. 
In the elaborate and learned essay of David Hume on ‘the 
populousness of ancient nations,’ Mr. Doubleday finds full scope 
for the exercise of his acumen, and the application of his theory. 
Hume was at all times sufficiently disposed to be sceptical, but 
his scepticism regarding the conflicting statements and opinions of 
the numerous classic and other authors whom he consults, as to 
the state of population at various times and places, is perfectly 
excusable. * his treatment of the exaggerated statements of 
these writers as to numbers, he is often ingenious, and sometimes, 
in all human probability, right. With their testimonies as to the 
decay and depopulation of different states at different periods, he 
finds it more difficult to deal. In fact, he is completely puzzled 
by them; and as the writers who give them do not attempt to 
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explain them, they stand before the sceptical eye of Hume as 
a set of unaccountable anomalies and contradictions, incapable of 
explanation or of reconciliation with any human facts. Mr. 
Doubleday touches them with the magic wand of his true law, 
and the obscurity and the confusion vanish in a moment. 


‘ Being himself,’ says the author, ‘destitute of any notion of the 
law which regulates population, and having apparently no theory— 
good, bad, or indifferent—as to the question, it is amusing to see how 
completely even his sagacious, cool, penetrating, and patiently inquir- 
ing mind is bewildered by the maze of evidence which, when brought 
together, the accounts of these writers may be properly styled. Hume’s 
inclination is, as usual, to combat the generally received opinion. 
Many of the exaggerated statements as to numbers, of which the 
loose method of estimating multitudes common to all times, but most 
common to ancient times, he doubts, and successfully disproves. His 
grand puzzle, however, seems to lie in the various accounts of periods 
of depopulation which he adduces from different writers. These occur 
at the periods and under the circumstances when, if the theory now 
attempted to be established be founded in truth, they might be ex- 
pected to occur, and of course to ve placed by historians. The periods 
assigned, however, appear to Hume precisely those when no such 
phenomena ought to be expected; and after quoting and disbelieving 
various accounts of the decay of nations, he at last fairly confesses 
his complete bewilderment, and leaves this part of the question where 
he found it. In opposing what he deems exaggerated stories of 
population, and to explain the causes of periods of depopulation, which 
he is compelled to admit, he relies chiefly on the greater cruelty 
practised in former ages—the bloodiness of the battles, the massacre 
of prisoners, the harshness to slaves, and the devastations of con- 
querors; and the proneness of early annalists to the exaggeration 
of all accounts hinging upon considerations of number. — True Law, 
p. 202. 


Having examined the authorities quoted by Hume, and recon- 
ciled them with his own views, with which, when rationally ex- 
plained, it must be admitted they remarkably agree, the author 
claims for his theory what certainly cannot be predicated of any 
other—that it is in accordance with the benevolence and wisdom 
of the Divine Author of the universe, the natural arrangement 
which it lays down being, if true and existing in fact, apparently 
and plainly tending and intended to promote the happiness of 
mankind, with the causation of as little of accompanying evil as 
can well be conceived. He recapitulates the leading points or 
positions of his theory, and then exhibits the results, moral and 
physical, which flow from the admission of its truth. On the 
physical results we cannot dwell, and shall merely touch on the 
moral tendencies of this scheme, as it may be identified with the 
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political economy of the Bible. The recapitulation will afford 
the reader a bird’s-eye view of the whole space that we have 
so rapidly traversed, and we therefore present it under the form 
of corollaries. 

In the first place, then, if this theory of increase and decrease 
be true, it is true when any species, whether of the vegetable or 
animal kingdom, is endangered by a failure or diminution of its 
natural sustenance, and reduced to the deplethoric state, then, in 
such case, is an immediate stimulus given to increase, which 
continues as long as the state continues. Secondly, it is also true, 
that if, on the contrary, such species shall receive immoderate 
natural aliment, and be brought into the extreme plethoric state, 
then, in that case, increase is immediately sheaked, and decrease 
takes place, which continues as long as the state is continued. 
Thirdly, it is also true, that if moderate sufficient aliment, or a 
moderated plethoric state is allotted to, and brought upon any 
species, then mere reproduction will be the result, without in- 
crease or decrease of existing numbers. Fourthly, that if equal 
portions of the same species be put into these different states, in 
equal degrees, it follows, as a true conclusion, that the decrease of 
one portion will be compensated by the increase of the other, 
and numbers remain as they were. 

In this theory, there are no ‘harsh conclusions’ to be softened; 
no dark perplexities throwing their shadows over the moral 

overnment of God, which can neither be explained nor removed; 
ere are no castes which elevate certain privileged classes of the 
human family so far above the pressure of want, that scarcely 
any possible circumstance can bring them near its precincts, and 
which, by a necessity of condition, compels by far the largest 
portion to dwell hopelessly on its borders, and in perpetual dan- 
ger of being plunged into its abyss. According to this system, 
the world is not a walled paradise to a privileged few, and a 
wilderness to the undistinguished many. nd if it be said, that 
whatever be the principles of this or of any other theory—such 
is the state of mankind—and such it has ever been—our answer 
is plain and direct, that if we admit the fact, we detest the prin- 
ciples that furnish an argument for its existence and continu- 
ance. It is astate which the law of God condemns, and which 
could never have found a place upon earth, had the moral prin- 
ciples and political economy of the Bible been recognised and 
obeyed; and even apart from divine revelation, if man had read 
his own nature aright, he might have learned that tyranny and 
slavery were alike alien from his moral and social dignity. The 
two states of a population which threaten to destroy the pros- 
perity of a nation, as we have secn, are wealth and luxury—and 
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poverty and want,—the one, by diminishing the numbers of the 
people; the other, by multiplying them to excess. When these 
two states exist together so as to draw a strong line of demarca- 
tion between the interests and sympathies of the classes the 
indicate, a political crisis cannot be far distant; especially if 
the causes which produced the separation, and are every day in- 
creasing the distance, are permitted to operate with acce- 
lerating force. That this is our precise condition at the present 
juncture, will not be questioned. And it is not very difficult to 
determine where the mischief most insidiously om powerfully 
works. The Malthusian checks are like Samson’s green withes. 
But the giant populace has not yet thought proper to snap them 
asunder in the presence of the proud aristocratic and governing 
classes, who imagine that they hold him in the firm grasp 
of authority and law. Luxury is lulling them into a dan- 
gerous security. Effeminacy of mind and morals—and a decay 
of the public virtues which are necessary to the existence of 
states, though there may be no actual physical diminution of 
numerical strength, are too visible in the high places of society ; 
nor do they escape the coarse and indignant reprehension of the 
half exasperated millions, whose refractory outbursts of dis- 
content must be soothed and kept under restraint by the circu- 
lation of Malthusian tracts! We quite agree with a contemporary, 
from whose general views we are compelled to dissent, when he 
says, on this very topic, ‘ We can figure nothing more unnatural or 
‘more grotesque than the attempt to school down improvident 
marriages by the circulation of economical tracts among the work- 
* ing classes, and these charged with lessons on the true theory of 
€ population; all with the view, let it be observed, of terrifying 
* our citizens and labourers from so precipitate a step, lest the 
* world should come to be over-peopled by it.—North British 
Review, No. III. p. 6. 

With the true law of population to guide us, we are in no dan- 
ger of the extravagance and folly which this writer charges upon 
the controversialists on both sides of the Malthusian question.* 
Our philosophy is in its own nature popular, and leaves marriage 
to work its own good or evil fruits under far other influences 
than are supplied by any doctrine involving the due or the un- 


* «Tf, on the one hand, our people have been told that it is rash to enter too early 
on the married state, and thereby ‘o aggravate the pressure of the world’s population 
on the world’s fooa; on the other, the proclamation of a universal licence has been 
sounded forth in their hearing, and that it is safe in this matter to follow the first 
promptings of nature, or of their own inclination—for in the yet undeveloped re- 
sources of the earth in which we live, there is sustenance for a human family of 


tenfold a greater maguitude than now walk upon its surface.’—JVorth British Review, 
No. III. p. 6. 
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due multiplication of the species. The tabular statements we 
have introduced from Chadwick, the Registrar-General, and Dr. 
Granville, as well as those of Mr. Sadler, to which we have 
referred, sufficiently show that all the preaching, pro and con, on 
the false assumption of Malthus, encouraging celibacy or mar- 
riage, according to the opposing views of the parties at issue, has 
had no practical results. Another law, of which neither Malthus 
nor his opponents ever dreamed, has regulated the domestic 
economy of our people, and will do so in spite of every theory, 
which would philosophize them on a question where, if moral con- 
siderations can affect them at all, they must be sustained by far 
other arguments than the terror of starvation, or the hope of super- 
abundant sustenance. The Malthusian system, by degrading the 
poor, whom it represents as pressing hard upon subsistence, and 
threatening the community at large with famine, sinks them below 
the power of high moral and religious influences; and to us nothing 
appears more ludicrous, more out of keeping, and more inconsistent 
with the theory, than those portions of Mr. Malthus’sessay, in which 
he lectures the men who have no social rights, who must exist by 
sufferance and eleemosynary support, upon their high moral duties 
and obligations, their first duty being that of self-denying celibacy, 
the next, which is like unto it, contentment with a minimum of 
food, and that of the worst quality, together with reverence for 
their superiors, loyalty to the state, and a burning zeal for 
religion, or at least in favour of church-going. We are quite aware 
that the volumes of Malthus contain many noble sentiments; that 
he describes in glowing terms the pleasures of benevolence ; and 
that he pronounces a very eloquent eulogy on marriage; that he 
urges the poor to rely on their own energies, and to cultivate all 
the virtues, which in their case would resemble the beautiful 
flowers, that like an embroidered fringe skirt the eternal frost on 
the summit of Mont Blanc. All this we admit. But we deny 
its consistency with his philosophy, and we are certain that the 

urest morality taught in connexion with it must be utterly 
inefficacious. On the theory of which we have been the expo- 
nents, we may inculcate all the virtues which can adorn the walks 
of humble life, and at the same time enforce upon the rich and the 
influential all those duties, which if performed in their capacities 
of legislators and members of society, would arrest the decay of 
population by avoiding the evils of the plethoric corde its 
excessive redundance, by providing against the vice, the want, 
the pauperism, and wretchedness, which are the constant har- 
bingers of the deplethoric. 

The general importance of the results of this law of increase 
and decrease we have not space to enlarge upon. We must 
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leave both them and the theory on which they are based, in the 
field of discussion. We are aware of some objections, which we 
have answered to our own satisfaction; and of others, for the 
investigation of which we have not been able to obtain sufficient 
data and opportunity. But we may observe upon it in conclu- 
sion, that, whatever may be its merits or demerits, it puts the 
foot at once on all restrictions upon the food of man, upon 
all fiscal oppression, upon rack-renting, upon neglect of the poor, 
upon a denial of charity, and upon the atrocious idea that God 
has given one of our strongest instincts so mistakingly, that even, 
under the sanction of marriage, it is an unhallowed and often 
pernicious thing,—instead of a bond of union, a solace, a maker of 
families, and the means of carrying out God’s greatest work of 
creation—the race of man. With the author's closing paragraph, 
we take leave of him and the subject for the present. 


‘ Whether the theory here propounded is destined to be generally 
received, it is not for its author to anticipate. If it be true, as he is 
confident it is true, that which is founded in truth must ultimately 
prevail. Be it so. The author at least may promise himself that, from 
the moral consequences which flow from it, society has nothing to 
dread. It is, at all events, in strict accordance with their writings 
which put the welfare of the many in the first rank and file of duty 
and of policy, and which prophetically denounce in the fulness of time 
—‘ Woe unto them who turn aside the needy from judgment, and 
take away the right from the poor of my people!’’ 


NO. IV. Il 
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Arr. VII. (1.) First, Second, and Third Reports of the Com- 


missioners on the Fine Arts. 


(2.) Reports to the Government School of Design. By H. J. 
TownseEnD, Esq., and Mrs. M‘Ian. 


Ir cannot, we think, have escaped the notice of any one con- 
versant with what is passing among us, that the fine arts are begin- 
ning to occupy a much larger share of popular estimation than for- 
merly, and that alively interest in relation to them is now felt among 
classes to whose thoughts, a few years since, the subject would 
have been found utterly alien. Such a taste must always imply 
some degree of cultivation—the awakening of the mental and 
moral faculties which lie waste in a rude, uneducated popu- 
lace, and leave them to toil on under the burden of their daily 
cares, a prey to the seductions of intemperance and vice. But 
more than this, we regard it as one of the symptoms of a 
great national movement, the happy results of which itis difficult 
now sufficiently to estimate, but which may be studied mean- 
while as the first token of a new channel wherein the national 
energies are at work—a pathway, as it were, through a vast and 
hitherto unexplored country, we travellers of other lands 
have journeyed far, and brought home wealth, to the astonish- 
ment and admiration of their own and other times, while we 
have been but struggling on in wayward and fitful wanderings 
around its outskirts; save here and there some more daring 
and gifted genius—a Hogarth, perchance, or a Flaxman, or a Rey- 
nolds, who in solitary vigour has cleaved a path through the 
rough, debatable land with which it is peat and opened no 
uncertain vista into the goodly prospect beyond; but the effort 
has ever proved solitary and unaided : the gifted one has ac- 
complished, ay, and well accomplished his task, and died 
—e the way onward in the worthy career; but he was be- 
ore his time; the age was all unprepared for the work; and 
while the gratification of personal vanity secured to Reynolds 
such appreciation as has been shared in a measure no less abun- 
dant by scores of the veriest daubs that ever strove to immortalize 
a simper, the thoroughly national works of Hogarth are yet the 
food of criticism, and England in the nineteenth century, has not 
quite made up her mind, whether she should regard her most 
original painter as indeed a true genius, or as no more than 
a clever caricaturist. 
But other times, we believe, are at hand. Art, which has here- 
tofore been only as one of the many playthings wherewith the 
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wealthy idler might fence off some half-hour of care, is now 
for the first time becoming a thing for the people; not an 
object of worth to a fortunate few, but a mighty engine, if it shall 
yet be carried out in all its capabilities, for the elevation of the 
nation. 

It is indeed a curious and interesting inquiry how it should be 
that England, which has so long held undisputed pre-eminence 
among the nations in arms, in national energy, and, may we not 
add also, in moral worth ; should yet have lagged so far behind 
them in those nobler arts that have hung so rich a halo round 
the older memories of -Greece and Italy; no doubt it is an 
inquiry easily answered by those whom it least concerns ;—from 
a nation of shopkeepers, say they, and with a climate whose 
eternal fogs cloud the intellect, and drag down the understand- 
ing to a level with such petty cares, what hope of better progress 
could be entertained? But to this the reply is ready and unan- 
swerable ;—if Italy had her Dante, her Petrarch, and her Tasso; 
have not Chaucer, and Spencer, and Shakspeare, and Milton 
also a country ; and what other nation in the world’s history, 
save the Greeks, can match these names? Some other reason, 
then, it would seem, must be found; and the more so, as in the 
monuments of art of our William of Wykeham, or Reginald de 
Braye, our cathedrals and colleges; which still survive, notwith- 
standing all the mutilations that revolutions and civil war have 
effected ; we have abundant evidence that, up to the period of the 
revival of learning in the fifteenth century, England was not a whit 
behind the most advanced of the continental nations in her monu- 
ments of art. The sculptures still preserved in the niches of 
Wells Cathedral, including one hundred and fifty-three statues of 
the size of life and larger, besides more than double the number 
of a smaller size, exhibit a variety of invention and fancy that 
has excited the highest admiration of Flaxman and Stothard ; 
while the tomb of Queen Eleanor, in Westminster Abbey, has 
served our own Chantry as a model of grace and beauty. Flax- 
man observes, in his Lectures on Sculpture :— ; 

‘It is very remarkable that the sculpture on the western front of 
Wells Cathedral was finished in 1242, two years after the birth of 
Cimabue, the restorer of painting in Italy ; and the work was going 
on at the same time that Nicholo Pisano, the Italian restorer of sculp- 
ture, exercised the art in his own country ; it was also finished forty- 
six years before the Cathedral of Amiens, and thirty-six before that 
of Orvieto was begun ; and it seems to be the first specimen of such 
magnificent and varied sculpture, united in a series of sacred history, 
that is to be found in Western Europe.’ 

So that, up to that date at least, it would seem that England was 
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taking the lead among European nations in the revival of the 
arts. 

The progress of art and of literature rarely presents a strict 
parallel in any nation. Literature with every new effort 
acquires a wider platform and a higher position, from whence, 
even though it sink into torpidity for a time, it starts anew 
as from a vantage ground, to aim at higher achievements. 
Art, on the contrary, has waited in every age for some great im- 
pulse, when the people, roused to new life bysome earnest struggle, 
acquire fresh vigour and elasticity. But our object is not to 
write a formal history of art, but to take just such a practical 
review of the past as may best help us to discover what is now 
needed, and what we may ourselves hope to accomplish. 

As to the patronage of the fine arts among the Romans, it 
seems to have borne no distant resemblance to that which 
has been so long prevalent among ourselves, and with appa- 
rently no more effect on the people. Old Rome had her Asi- 
nius Pollio, her Verres and her Vindex,* with their ancient 
masters and their grand art, their Apelles and Praxiteles, just as 
we have had for well nigh a couple of centuries, our Devonshire 
House or Strawberry-hill collections, accumulating under the 
chance whim of each successive inheritor; here a Van Dyke 
added, there a Van Daub, as taste or fashion dictated; and 
Raphaelle’s and Corregio’s, altar-pieces and memorial offerings of 
bygone times, contending with bijouterie, Otaheittian idols, or 
cracked china, for the honour of chief furniture-piece in the man- 
sions of the great ! c 

But it may not be useless to glance for a moment at a far dif- 
ferent epoch in the history of the world, when the iron age of 
Old Rome passed away, and the Byzantine capital, nursing for a 
while the still smouldering embers of Greek art, at length kindled 
the flame that burst forth at the close of the fourteenth century. 
Here again it only waited to adorn the progress of popular power. 
Not in Papal Rome, under its ecclesiastical rule, did modern art 
receive its birth; but in the republic of Florence, under its 
citizen magistrates. There, in free and honourable competition, 
the gates of the Baptistry were executed by Lorenzo Giberti, 
the admiration of every succeeding age; and by the impulse of 
that struggle, the fine arts awoke into life through the Peninsula. 


* See Bell's Notes to Rollin’s Arts of the Ancients. pp. 146—170, &2.; for these, 
as well as for an account of different Roman importations ; as many as 419 statues 
in bronze and 230 in marble, from Asia Minor, by Nobilior and Lucius Scipio; 
and, again, 250 wagons filled with statutes from Macedonia, by /Emelius Paulus; 
for these and other curious fucts we are indebted to the industry of Sickler, a Ger- 
man antiquary. 
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But however much England may now mourn that the 
fifteenth century, that bright period in the history of the world, 
has passed by, and left no records of the new life it had brought 
with it, in sculptured marble or painted canvas; she has no need 
to look back on the era of the Reformation with shame. To her 
detractors may well be applied Foster’s noble defence of Howard, 
under like cireumstances—‘ ‘The mere man of taste ought to be 
‘silent regarding such a man; he is above their sphere of 
‘judgment. The invisible spirits who fulfil their commission 
‘ of philanthropy among mortals, do not care about pictures, and 
* statues, and sumptuous buildings; and no more did he, when 
‘the time in which he inspected and admired them would have 
‘been taken from the work to which he had consecrated his life.’ 
There are nobler objects even than the fine arts offer, and 
aims more pregnant with the true riches of a nation than those 
which produced the marvellous works, concerning which our 
own age has witnessed a concourse of crowned heads, holding 
solemn conclave, and, by treaty and law of nations, determining 
to whom they should belong. While the stern Pius, and the 
luxurious Leo X. were peopling the Vatican with the productions 
of Raphaelle and Michael Angelo, a far loftier work of inspiration 
absorbed the energies of the people of England; and a worthy 
boast will it be for her, if, looking now upon such virtue as the so- 
called vértu of Italian taste has produced, it should be given her, 
standing on surer ground, and trusting to more stable foundations, 
to add to these ‘better things’ the graceful virtues of ennobling 
art, and enroll among her great men, painters and sculptors not 
unworthy to take their place beside her Shakspeare, or Bacon, or 
Newton; her Cranmer, her Howe, and her Bunyan. 

Graver occupations, we have seen, precluded the advancement 
of the arts in England during the er of the Reformation. 
Nor must we forget that the misapplication of the fine arts, as a 
means of giving fascination to the errors against which they were 
then contending, led the early reformers to view every effort con- 
nected with them with suspicion and distrust. Sculpture a 
peared but as the handmaid of idolatry, and painting as te 
allied to irreverent superstition; while the well-known war- 
cry of Knox to his iconoclasts, ‘ Ding down the nests, and the 
rooks will flee away! has left but scanty ruins of the noblest 
monuments of art of the middle ages. 

With Charles I. a period of great promise arrived ; Rubens 
visited the court, and adorned the new palace of Whitehall with 
his pencil; Vandyke also found ready welcome; and Lord 
Arundel, whom Mrs. Jameson styles, ‘ the first virtuoso, not 
only of his own country, but his own time,’ began that magnifi- 
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cent collection, a portion of which now adorns the Imperial 
Palace of St. Petersburg. The taste of the young monarch 
followed his example with such zeal and judgment, that the 
scattered paintings from the royal collection, dispersed at the 
Revolution, are in our own day the prized treasures of the public 
and private galleries of Europe ; and had he escaped the troubles 
of his unhappy reign, there is little doubt that, under his 
auspices, England might have done the work two centurics ago 
which she is now only beginning to do. But here the popular 
movement was again exposed to influences unfavourable to the 
arts. The ill-disguised Romanism of Laud, with all the show and 
pomp which he was anew calling in to the aid of religion, 
naturally forced his opponents to the opposite extreme; and 
that great revolution, which fixed the constitution and secured 
the liberties of England, banished the fine arts from the country, 
ae or destroyed the finest gallery then existing out of 
Italy, and stamped on the popular mind a distaste for art which 
has left its effects to our own time. Yet none but the most 
superficial observer will fail to discriminate between the natural 
excesses of a popular movement, wherein great principles were 
at stake, and the true character of those principles in their relation 
to pure taste ; asif the faith of Milton, or even the aims of Crom- 
well, could be antagonist in their nature to the true and beautiful : 
—the aims of Cromwell, we say; for to those who yet know him 
only through the medium eutlage prejudice, it may be necessary 
to recal the fact, that it is to him we are indebted for the preser- 
vation of the Cartoons, as well as for their possession at the 
present day. 

From that time to our own, the patronage of art has been but 
a shifting mode, changing with the fashions of the day; the 
smile of royalty could do more for a painter than the touch of 
Vandyke, or the colouring of Titian; and its history, whether 
ideniified with artists or patrons, or with the societies formed 
with the professed object of advancing it, is so mixed up 
with petty jealousies, and court squabble and intrigue, that the 
student of art turns from it in disgust. Old masters (so called), 
by the gross, have been yearly imported into England,—70,000, 
it is said, according to the Custom-house reports, during the last 
five years; and among these, from time to time, some true 
gem, worth the weight of all the rest in sterling gold, — 
and Dilettantism has inspected it through her critical glass, 
—and rival connoisseurs have dilated on its merits,—and at 


- length it has been decided, against all appeal, that there is no 


country like England in the patronage of art! And yet what 
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had England all the while to do with this? The gem, whether a 
real or a paste one, was transferred to the gallery of its lordly 
owner, there to slumber in security, for the eyes of the privileged 
few; while the people of England, the peasant, the tradesman, 
and the intelligent artizan, were accounted as a race of Goths, 
who could derive no pleasure from a work of art, save in its 
destruction—whose admiration of a Phidian marble could only 
be shown in carrying off a finger or a nose—whose sight of a fine 
painting must be accompanied with the itching desire to deface 
it; and so halls, and museums, and galleries have been bolted 
against vulgar intrusion ; the collections that the people had paid 
for, and the academies which their money had endowed, were 
carefully guarded from their destructive hands; and churches 
and cathedrals railed off and barred, and secured by golden and 
silver keys, lest perchance some solitary ray of taste should visit 
their Boeotian sam and they should be able to discover, in the 
monuments of art, some higher pleasure than the power to 
destroy! 

But it requires no very acute observation to perceive that the 
people are beginning to awake to new tastes and desires in 
this respect; and the influence which the full development of 
the fine arts is calculated to produce on the national character 
engages a degree of attention which is new in our history. The 
masses of the people are now seen crowding our accessible galleries, 
museums, and cathedrals—doubtless, as yet, with much of staring 
wonder; but also with a consciousness of a new source of enjoy- 
ment, which cannot fail to have an elevating influence on the 
popular mind. During the past year, above 600,000 visitors 
have passed through the galleries of the British Museum; on 
Easter and Christmas days more especially, both the Museum 
and the National Gallery are crowded, from morning till dusk, 
with artizans, accompanied by their wives and children in holida 
attire; and, last year, above 250,000 persons visited the exhibi- 
tion of the London Art Union prizes, in every case without the 
slightest symptom of those destructive consequences, so —_ 
regarded as the inevitable result of admitting the people to suc 
exhibitions. The influence is spreading; collections, whose 
dusty halls knew but the rare on of some curious stranger, are 


now thronged by the rustic and the artizan; and the Scottish 
Academy, to gratify the rising taste, opening their exhibition last 
year at a reduced fee, the rooms were so crowded, that we doubt 
not the lesser sum for admission was more than compensated 
by the number of visitors. The Irish Academy have improved 
on their example, and the sans-culottes of Dd 
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thronging their galleries at the admission fee of one penny! 
Even deans and chapters have been moved, and one cathedral 
after another ‘ opens, on rusty hinge, its sullen gate! and so 
rapidly is this new power diffusing itself, that we may yet 
see even the London Royal Academy—that closest of all un- 
reformed corporations, that assumes to itself the name of national 
—begin to think that such an institution may possibly have other 
duties to perform than those of finding its members good places 
while they can paint, and good pensions when they fail! 

The art unions, established in nearly every large town of the 
kingdom, are another sign of the times; and sanctioned as they 
now are by parliament, and placed at once by that fact, and by 
their increasing popularity, on a more permanent basis, they bid 
fair still more to popularize art, and to educate the people, by giving 
them a new interest in its progress, and a share in its patronage. 
The progress of these institutions has been rapid ne the 
most sanguine anticipation, and their effect most beneficial. In 
1837, the subscriptions of the London Art Union amounted to 
489. and the number of works purchased to thirteen. It was 
accounted by many zealous promoters of the arts as a paltry 
and visionary project. In 1845, the subscriptions amount to 
15,4402. ; the number of works purchased, to 330, and those from 
among the finest of the year. It sets aside 33432 for engraving 
alone ; has offered a princely sum for competition among histori- 
cal painters; has selected from the national exhibition in West- 
minster Hall, two of the finest works of sculpture, to be executed 
in bronze; and already points the way to government for the 
liberal and enlightened exercise of the national patronage. 

The works whose names we have placed at the head of this 
article, show yet another phase in this new movement. Chris- 
tian art arose in Italy in close alliance with the religion which 
gave to papal Rome supremacy in Christendom; willing imi- 
tators followed the example, and wherever her altars were reared, 
kings became its patrons, nobles and ecclesiastics its readiest 
protectors, while, in the mind of the people, it allied itself with 
the holiest doctrines of religion, and was often to them a sub- 
stitute for the oral or written expositions of their faith. But 
in England, religion early withdrew that support which the state 
had never afforded it; and, down to our own day, it has been 
just such a prized exotic as we have been endeavouring to 
describe. But a different fate, we trust, is now awaiting it; the 
English government, too well content to follow in the wake of 
pe ular movements, in place of being their originator, has at 

ngth taken up the subject, and with something of the earnestness 
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demanded by its importance. While the first efforts in this direction 
were being made towards the formation of a national gallery, and 
the erection of such accommodation for it as the national wants 
might require, a fortunate chance led to the destruction of ‘her 
a palace of Westminster,’ and offered to the government 
a fair field whereon to exercise their patronage in the employ- 
ment of every branch of art. The first step necessary was the 
re-erection of the building, and this at least has been accom- 
eg with eminent success. The fortunate preservation of 
estminster Hall, as well as the relics of St. Stephen’s chapel, of 
themselves seemed to dictate the style of art in which the 
national palace should again rise from its ashes. It may be that 
the competition of architects for designing the new Houses of 
Parliament will not bear comparison with the famous Florentine 
one for the gates of the Baptistry; the pomp of official sanction, 
with the almost chivalrous courtesy of the rival contenders of 
the fifteenth century, while they seem graceful amidst the sim- 
plicity of manners of a small Italian state, may have been irre- 
concilable with the sober proceedings of a committee of English 
gentlemen; but we doubt not that this event will stand forth as 
a memorable instance of genius honourably rewarded; while the 
building will be a lasting proof that the genius which reared the 
gorgeous Christian temples of the fourteenth century is not 
extinct, but may still be called forth in unabated vigour. Here, 
at least, the time has come, and the man; it remains to be seen 
whether the sister arts will be found equally ready at the call. 
We regard this event as pregnant with results highly important 
to art, if the new feeling be not nipped in the bud, or driven 
into some shallow channel, in compliance with the fashions of 
the hour. Among our statesmen and men of influence there are 
so — who have received their education through prescribed 
channels, and have affixed their sign-manual, as it were, to certain 
established canons of art, that our fear is, lest, instead of a healthy 
child of nature, they should contrive to rear a sickly and illegiti- 
mate offspring, bearing the marks of its parentage in the mixture of 
classical and medizval art, and destined to creep through a 
brief existence, only with the help of its hereditary crutches. 
The position we are in, however, in this respect, should neither 
surprise nor dishearten us; its effect should rather be, to 
put us on our guard against the fallacies to which ignorant 
presumption may lead; the choice of guides in the movement, 
of which we think we have seen the commencement, lies very 
much between those who are ill educated, and those who are 
altogether uneducated; and should the schooling of the former 
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prove to have been radically defective, we should not hesitate to 
prefer beginning at the rudiments of truth with the latter. 

We need hardly say, that this new feeling is neither confined 
to England, nor a something which England originated. We 
are disposed, as may be seen, to date its rise in this country to 
the impulse inseparable from recent political changes, though, 
in truth, the real source of both must be sought in events more 
remote, particularly in the influence of the French Revolution. 

atin, amidst the trophies of his successful arms, carried 
off from nearly every capital of Europe, but more especially from 
Italy, the choicest works of art, to signalize his triumph and 
adorn his capital. The sufferers, never altogether blind to their 
value, began to appreciate those treasures more highly when 
compelled to look upon them as lost; and states which had 
tamely submitted to the yoke of the foreigner, suddenly became 
sensible to their degradation, when despoiled of such national 
heir-looms; till at length Paris beheld princes and soldiers, and 
the highest dignitaries of the church, negotiating for the dis- 
— of these works, as upon the settlement of wrongs most 

eenly demanding redress. All this could not fail to awaken a 
os estimation of art, and tended materially to what has fol- 
owed. 

The schools of Munich and Paris were among the first to 
feel this influence, and are at present the leaders in the 
revival, and the authorities, as many conceive, to which we should 
look up, as disciples sitting, in teachable humility, at the feet 
of a Gamaliel! We should rather speak of them as beacons, 
standing amidst the breakers, to warn us off the shoals, on which 
so many of our pilots would run us headlong. The King of 
Bavaria undoubtedly will be looked upon by future times as a 
great and liberal patron of the arts; and such names as Cor- 
nelius, Overbeck, Hess, or Bendemann, be referred to with no 
stinted admiration. But it should not be overlooked, that Bavaria 
being a catholic state, the revival of the subjects and manner 
of the fourteenth century may be a natural, and, ibly, the 
fittest course for them to pursue; while, for England, it must be 
about as far from the right one as the example of the Chinese. 
Even Bavaria, however, may well deem it a poor reward for 
royal self-denial and national enthusiasm that a Holy Family of 
Overbeck, or a Jeremiah of Bendemann, should be mistaken for 
a work of Raphaelle or Michael Angelo; for it must be remem- 
bered that it is the manner, not the genius, of the great masters 
that is reproduced in such copies; and deine, “enti may 
think, we feel assured that, could either of the great Italian 
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masters return from that ‘ bourne’ to give this England of 
ours the aid of their genius in the new revival, their works 
would differ from their own models as widely as those models 
differed from the works which preceded them. ‘True genius, 
while it works for all times, gives a character to its own; and 
Shakespeare as little thought of trammeling himself with the 
choral drama of the Greeks, as Michael Angelo of peopling the 
Sistine chapel with heathen deities, or displacing his Moses for 
Olympian Jove. Yet these are not only the examples to which 
many of our patrons of art and committees of taste would direct 
us for models, but it is the very course which we should have 
expected them to pursue. 

Connoisseurs who have returned from the grand tour, laden with 
begrimed and dusty ‘grand masters,’ inimaculate umpires in art,* 
can conceive of no era that will not develop itself in the old 
form of altar pieces and church pictures, unless it be in the more 
lifeless one of unmeaning allegory, or classical divinities and 
heroes. ‘To such persons the school of Munich is the beau ideal 
of modern revival, insomuch so that it actually became a sub- 
ject of grave discussion (ludicrous as it may seem) with the 
commission appointed for the decoration of the houses of par- 
liament, whether native artists should really be engaged on 
the work, or whether it were not better at once to invite the 
artists of Munich, and commit to them the illustration of British 
history. 

Turning to the Parisian school, we discover the genius of 
Napoleon still triumphant there. His boast was to make the 
French a nation of soldiers, and in that he well succeeded. 


If they asked for rights, he made reply, 
‘Ye have my glory !"—and so drawing round them 
His ample purple, glorified and bound them 

In an embrace that seemed identity.’ 


The church still buys some small share of the pictorial harvest 
for her own purposes, but Mars is the divinity which inspires 
French art. The walls of Versailles exhibit the utmost — 
that such patronage can produce; the prolific pencil of Horace 
Vernet has pandered to the vulgar taste in acres of belligerent 
canvas; and even the more chaste genius of De La Roche has 
been forced into the same field. Nor does France seem readily 


* The recent purchase of the spurious Holbein for the National Gallery by these 
same judges, seems rather to have startled the faith of some in their infallibility ; 
though we see they have already had the good sense to acknowledge their error, 
and label the costly blunder as ‘ of the time of Holbein 
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to tire of the sameness, but rather, in thus fighting her battles o’er 
again, would appear to rejoice in the boast— 


‘ That thrice she routed all her foes, 
And thrice she slew the slain.’ 


To the old soldier of the empire, or the Frenchman who still 
lives in the memory of Napoleon’s glory, all this may not be 
unnatural; but if the arts are to become our teachers, we would 
say, let us have some other lesson than this trite and bloody one 
at their hands. Nay, if there is to be no alternative, we should not 
hesitate to choose rather the blue mantle of the Virgin,* with the 
mystic allegory which the old painters understood as indicated 
in that lovely personation of Religion, rather than the red coat 
of the soldier, with the brute lesson it inculcates, to the too 
ready appreciation of the rudest understanding. In the third 
report of the commissioners on the fine arts, Mr. Hallam re- 
marks— 

‘The majority would probably be willing to let Trafalgar and 
Waterloo find a place. Battles we have, of course, [for subjects, ] 
but I cannot reckon battle pieces the greatest style of historic art; 
and since the introduction of field artillery and scarlet uniforms, they 
are much less adapted to it than they were. Versailles may show us 
what this is good for; and as to coronations, processions, meetings of 
princes or generals, and all overcrowded pictures, they will hardly 
answer the end which we have in view, of displaying the genius of a 
truly great painter, should we be fortunate enough to possess one.’ 


This is wisely said, and we trust that the walls of our houses 
of legislature will present few chapters from that department of 
history; only one opinion would be expressed, we presume, 
should the battle of Bannockburn be proposed for a subject, yet 
it was a victory of right over might; a in its fruits, perhaps, 
no less a blessing to England than to Scotland; or Flodden—and 
yet there the English arms successfully repelled unjust invasion ; 
and if these subjects should not be represented because they 
might be read as insults from one part of the empire to another, 
why, then, Waterloo, seeing that it must more deeply wound 
the feelings of the stranger when he visits our shores? Surely 
the arts of peace may find nobler aims than perpetuating strife ; 
and our national halls may be adorned with memorials of triumph, 
on which our guests may gaze with a sympathy akin to our own. 
The Parisians, it would seem, after the lapse of some thirty 


* We presume this established canon of sacred art, like the symbols of the 
evangelists or the apostles, is pretty generally known now in this country. 
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years, have begun to entertain some doubts whether they were 
not themselves the victors at Waterloo. If such a work would 
be any balm to their somewhat irritable feelings, we should say, 
by all means let them paint it on their own walls, but let ours 
be reserved for some loftier theme. 

But what, then, is to be the theme of our national art? The 
servile imitation of the early Italian painters is by no means con- 
fined to Bavaria. The true nature of the arts has never yet 
been well understood in England; painting, no less than poetry, 
is the child of nature; and the fresher it comes from her hand, 
the purer will be its productions. Schools and academies 
struggle on for centuries, fencing in the path, and smoothing and 
straitening it, until, if you believe such authorities, the student 
has only to enter himself under their guidance to come forth, 
at the close of the curriculum, a ready-made Raphaelle, with 
rule and authority to support his claims in every touch 
of his pencil. But, after all their toils, the art so begotten 
exhibits just such resemblance to that of the great masters, as a 
college prize poem bears to the verse of Milton. The Royal 
Academy had sent, year after year, her best pupils to perfect 
themselves amidst the matchless works of Italian art; when 
Wilkie, a raw and half educated Scottish lad, stepped in before 
them, and established his reputation by the study of nature 
in her homeliest forms; nor do we know of one work produced 
by this artist, after his study of the Spanish and Italian masters, 
that may be compared with his ‘ Village Politicians,’ or ‘ Blind 
Man’s Buff’ Let British artists, we would then say, be such 
in every sense of the word; and the British school may yet 
rival the Italian one in its best days. There never has been a 
country or a time, we conceive, offering the same wide untrodden 
ficld; a Roman-cathelic country, allying the arts to its creed, 
can only elaborate its hackneyed legends and traditions; origi- 
nality in the painting of holy families, or martyrdoms, or cruci- 
fixions, has long since become an impossibility ; and the most 
perfect success, should it equal the best masters, can never merit 
their fame. But do we, because of this, make the Bible a sealed 
book to British art? On the contrary, we should say, on the 
subjects of that book let its highest efforts be based; it 
is because academical rules have driven from the mind 
of the English painter the Bible story learned at his mother’s 
knee, that he has so long failed to supply an English read- 
ing of its page. tty, indeed, once forsook his Ledas 
~aud Venuses to paint his series of the Judith pictures; and 

on these we doubt not he is himself content to rest his fame. 
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As to West, a man of undoubtedly great but misdirected abili- 
ties, had America been able to tempt his stay amidst his native 
forests, he might there have found a path for himself, no less 
original than Wilkie’s, and have been regarded as a leader in art, 
instead of a feeble and servile imitator. Our own Hilton, a man 
of true genius, born before his time, has well shown us what 
might be done in this path; though the greater portion of his 
works belong rather to the second field, which lies open to our 
artists—the fertile one of our national literature. Our artists 
are free to range through the limitless fields of Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakspeare, or Milton, with the host of their followers, from the 
rolific Elizabethan era to our own day—not forgetting our 
urns, or Cowper, or Thomson, or Bloomfield, or our most 
—— novelists, from the author of Utopia to Smollett or 
ott—and yet we still read in every exhibition catalogue the 
stale list of sculptured and painted Venuses and Junos and 
the like miscalled classic themes? Hilton was a truly English 
artist, who read and thought and studied for himself, and found 
his own eye too sure a guide to truth to heed the distortions of 
academic spectacles; England is only beginning to appreciate 
his loss. iis scenes from ‘Comus,’ and the ‘ Faerie Queene,’ 
are models of what we would fain see reaped in this new spring 
time of British art; they breathe the very soul of Spenser and 
Milton, and convey their spirit -to those who for the first time 
read the poems there. 

There still remain the rich stores of our national history, 
unless in as far as these may be included in the former. Here, 
the artist can only be impeded by the abundance of his materials ; 
if beauty, or valour, or simple heroism, or triumphant faith, can 
move the pencil of genius, all are here in ceaseless richness 
and variety; and surely the consciousness that he is painting 
—not for a patron, but for a people—not as a mere higher-class 
decorator, adorning the mansions of the wealthy, but rather 
as a priest, ministering to the national mind, both from the 
records of the past and from his own deep thoughts, and speak- 
ing words of encouragement or emulation or rebuke to future 
ages—surely, if anything can nerve the British artist to surpass 
the noblest efforts of bygone times, such impulses must do it. 

The influence of such works on an intelligent and virtuous 
people cannot at present be estimated. Education is rapidly 
extending—will it not receive a fresh impulse from such a 
source? The crowds that linger around the few pictures of this 
order which appear in the National Gallery, on our annual 
holidays, abundantly prove with how different an interest such 
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subjects are regarded from even the Ganymede of Titian, or the 
Andromeda of Guido. We trust, however, it will be seen to, 
that art shall be known only as the handmaid and teacher of 
virtue; there is abundant room in English history and fiction 
for the indulgence of a prurient fancy. The Jane Shores and 
Nell Gwyns, like the heroes of the Jack Sheppard school of 
modern literature, are not wanting in points for either the 
painter or the poet who can stoop to render his art subservient 
to such themes. But if the British artist is to produce the 
effect of which we conceive him capable, he must consciously 
or unconsciously regard himself as set apart for a noble and 
worthy end; and high in the rectitude of his purpose, as in the 
estimation of his art, become the painter for the noble of all 
times. 

As a preliminary step in this great work, a royal commission 
has been formed; and, upon the whole, with an infusion of, per 
haps, as sound material as could be brought together amidst the 
rival claims of rank and official patronage. It is easier to object 
to the ‘old school’ prejudices of one or two of them than to 
name the exact men that should take their place; and hitherto 
every step they have taken shows not only a manifest desire to 
secure the object we have at heart, but, what is still better, a 
willingness to be advised, nay to ask advice from every party that 
may seem qualified to offer it. All this is fraught with promise. 
Indeed, there is so much impetuosity elsewhere, that it is well 
the check of caution should not be wholly wanting. We have a 
national gallery, which has now been in existence some quarter of 
_ acentury, and, considering the time, already possesses a valuable, 
though small assortment of paintings, nearly all undoubted works 
of the best masters, and forming a very promising nucleus for a 
future collection; but, of course, nothing more ; yet already our 
impatient critics are fretting at its insignificance, and drawing 
comparisons between it and collections which have absorbed the 
revenucs and labour of centuries in their formation; and with 
like inconsiderate zeal, the proceedings of this royal commission 
have been canvassed, and the first efforts of our artists in the 
novel and hitherto unknown process of fresco painting, have been 
reviewed with as much severity as the most ambitious produc- 
tions of veteran academicians in oil. 

The first report of the commission is almost entirely of a prac- 
tical nature, consisting of such information as could be gleaned 
from ancient and modern sources, as to the process and probable 
durability of painting in fresco; but, in addition to this, three 
several premiums of 3001, 200/., and 1002, each, are offered for 
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the best cartoons, the subjects to be taken from British history, 
or from the works of Spenser, Shakespeare, or Milton. But the 
whole subject of artistic competition, we conceive, must undergo 
serious revisal, if it is not to be altogether abandoned; it has hereto- 
fore been a fruitful source of heart-burnings, disappointment, and 
disgust, to all the parties concerned in it. The prize in such a 
case should be a worthy one, and the integrity of the final 
umpires placed + Aa the reach of question, otherwise the 
whole proceeding becomes a cruel mockery. Here the prize 
was the prospect of ultimately obtaining a share in the great 
national work; to suppose that the chance of obtaining such 
a premium could of itself have influenced any artist of stand- 
ing, bespeaks an utter ignorance of the subject; many of 
the competitors must have spent the full amount on models, 
dresses, and other necessary aids for their work, without any 
consideration of the sacrifice of time and labour which it involved.* 
Not so did the Florentine umpires; in the competition we have 
already alluded to, they invited the most celebrated artists, by pub- 
licly announcing their intention in every principality of Italy ; of 
those who, on the day appointed, assembled in great numbers, 
six were immediately acknowledged as surpassing the rest; and 
on the expiry of a year, durmg which they were maintained 
at the expense of the state, each was required to produce a 
complete panel, finished in the proper style, for the future work 
—the gates of the baptistry of the cathedral. The time for ex- 
amining these performances being arrived, a second meeting of 
artists was convened at Florence, when thirty-eight of the most 
accomplished were invited to act as judges; and the result of all 
this was, that masterpiece of Lorenzo Giberti, which Michael 
Angelo declared fit to be the gates of Paradise, and which still 
survives as one of the greatest wonders the genius of art ever 
produced. Giberti was = by his grateful fellow-citizens what- 
ever price he chose to ask ; a grant of land was voted to him, 
as a free gift ; he was elected gonfalonier, or chief magistrate of 
Florence ; and interred, at his death, with the highest national 
honours, in the cathedral he had thus adorned. Florence, then, 
it would seem, paid well for what it obtained; yet who will say 


* Since writing the above, this fact has been urged in much stronger terms than 
we have ventured to use, ina memorial presented to the commissioners by nine of the 
unsucecssful exhibitors in the last competition. ‘The advantages,’ they say, ‘of 
these competiiions to public taste, and to the arts, are indeed great; but, unfortu- 
nately, they have been attended with serious injury to most of the artists from the 
great expense (as well as loss of time and connexion) that has resulted. The actual 
outlay of the painters for materials and models cannot be less than S00O/. or 10,0001. ; 
a loss sufficient to check their progress in future attempts, and, in some instances, to 
involve them io serious difficulties,’ 
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too well for these masterpieces of art? But far be it from us, in 
expressing ourselves thus, to seem to suggest to the artist that 
his genius is a commodity to be disposed of to the highest 
bidder; on this point, at least, he has a noble example in his 
brethren of Munich, who, imitating the self-denial of their 
royal patron, are producing their master works at prices which 
our fashionable spon ga would scorn to accept for any 
production of their Fe . True genius creates its own reward ; 
and the artist who forsakes high art for the more lucrative manu- 
facture of pretty faces, may well be left to his own course. Art 
can have little to mourn when such men desert her paths. 

Few who have not mixed much with artists are aware of the 
self-denial, the long and patient perseverance, with which many 
of them have struggled on through great privations in th hope 
of doing something which men may not willingly let die; and 
how many of them have thus toiled only to be rewarded with 
the meed of flippant criticism from some editorial pen, blessed 
with the happy facility of detecting faults that lie on the surface, 
while altogether insensible to deep meanings, the fruit of long 
meditative thought. Artists are proverbially a proud and sen- 
sitive race; their solitary study, and the nature of their occu- 
pation, beget this; and while there is much about their eccen- 
tricities that may provoke the gravest to smile, there is far too 
much noble worth in them to be lightly exposed to unnecessary 
pain. Let it ever be borne in remembrance, that, to the 
dry ultilitarian, who looks only to the profit of the passing hour, 
— paintings and statues, as well as palaces and temples, are 
things which we can do without; probably in a famine or a 
plague the artist might be deemed among the most valueless 
members of the community, yet all this, not because his works 
are below, but above price. Did Milton write his Paradise Lost 
for the pittance which sufficed to purchase it? or would fifty 
pounds a line have enabled him to write it better? We imagine 
not, though we can well conceive that poverty, with its petty 
cares, may stint both poet and painter in their growth. 

But there is yet another point, with reference to this Royal 
Commission, to which we wish to refer. In their second report 
the commissioners say :— 

‘ Having satisfied ourselves respecting the attainment of many 
British artists in the practice of cartoon-drawing, and respecting their 
capacity to attain excellence in those qualities which are essential in 
historical painting, we now propose to invite artists to exhibit speci- 
mens in fresco painting . . . which taken with existing evidence 
of their talents may enable us to proceed to the selection of artists for 
the decoration in fresco of certain portions of the palace. . . . » 
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We have further to state, that the claims of candidates for employ- 
ment in oil-painting, and other departments of the art besides historical 
painting, will be considered hereafter.’ 


All this, with reference to her Majesty’s Palace of Westmin- 
ster ; but should not those who have the conduct of this business, 
seriously inquire how far it may be wise to seduce our artists 
from the practice of oil-painting, and the production of cabinet 

ictures ; for an object which, after all, may yield to the most 
ortunate of them only one or two commissions in a lifetime? 
This government patronage of art, in connexion with historical 
works on a scale commensurate with the dignity of the subjects, 
is, as we have already said, a proceeding pregnant with the 
highest promise. We doubt not we shall see it followed, ere long, 
_ by our municipal corporations in every important town of the 
kingdom, until public architecture shall be held incomplete un- 
less wedded to the sister arts; but it must be borne in remem- 
brance, that the English are, after all, essentially a domestic 
people; climate, and manners, and habit, all combine to make 
them so ; and any system which shall divert the entire patronage 
of art into this new channel may ultimately starve the artist, even 
while it enriches the nation. ‘The influence of Art Unions may 
do something to avert this; yet it is clearly an absurdity for go- 
vernment to lavish large sums on the formation of a gallery of 
foreign art, and refuse to expend anything even on the works of 
deceased British painters. 

The public have long been aware that the present building for 
the National Gallery is useless in its present form, and scarcely 
capable of improvement. The purchases and of 
the few years during which it has been open, have already so 
crowded its walls that some of the largest pictures are 
thrust into little recesses on the landing-places, where it is im- 
possible to step back a single yard to obtain a view of them; 
while others, of smaller size, are already being removed be- 
yond the point of sight, to make room for newer favourites. From 
a letter, published by Mr. Eastlake, addressed to Sir Robert Peel, 
just before the close of the session, and not likely to be issued 
without his approval ; we trust that Government is at length be- 
coming alive to the fact that a National Gallery, to deserve the 
name, or be worthy of the nation, must be on a very different 
scale from anything hitherto attempted. ‘The centre of one of 
the parks has already been hinted at as the most suitable situ- 
ation in every respect; we know not that there is any neces- 
sity for its being a very extravagant building in point of archi- 
tectural adornment; that at least is quite a secondary matter ; 
what is really wanted is sufficient accommodation. , The nation 
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already possesses pictures enough; and were it otherwise, consider 


‘ able presents or bequests in such absence of accommodation cannot 


beexpected. The cartoons alone would require an apartment larger 
than any in the present building; but, besides these, ought not 
a selection to be made from both Windsor and Hampton Court, 
as well as from Kensington; with perhaps even the Rubens’s, 
now lost in Whitehall, and this, not only for the increase of the 
National Gallery in London, but for the establishment of others 
in Edinburgh and Dublin. If these must be held by courtesy 
as her Majesty’s property, would it not be in the power of these 
royal commissioners, with Prince Albert at their head, to persuade 
the sovereign to give, or at least to lend, some of these treasures 
to enrich such a collection? All this, however, in passing; we 
allude to it now in order to say that when this removal does 
take place, as sooner or later it must, here will be a favourable 
opportunity for establishing a British Gallery of Art, a collection 
to which shall be added as opportunity offers, the noblest pro- 
ductions of the British artist in every department. Here should 
be seen the works of Bacon and Flaxman, contrasted, if oppor- 
tunity shall offer, with the earliest specimens of British sculpture 
that have been preserved; here, too, should be seen the works 
of the Scottish Jamieson, and other men of eminence in art down 
to Hudson, contrasting with all that have stood most prominent 
from the time of Reynolds to the present day. This would of 
itself have the most healthy influence on the national taste; it 
would show what has been already done; it would show also, 
when compared with the National Gallery, what must yet be 
accomplished. But here, also, the success or failure of the whole 
scheme must almost entirely depend on the integrity and judgment 
of those to whom the selection is entrusted; if the collection is 
to be formed under such court patronage as that to which we are 
indebted for so many ‘historical pictures’ of weddings, and coro- 
nations, and city feasts ; and, in happy imitation thereof, Reform 
or Wellington banquets, and the like offspring of petty portraiture, 
relieved at times with a Van Amburgh, or a pet lap-dog scene ; 
then it were well we should abandon the scheme in time. The 
influence of such a committee of taste, for good or evil, is un- 
bounded. We have heard an eminent living artist relate a very 
characteristic anecdote, with reference to the committee appointed 
for the adornment of St. Paul’s, shortly after the close of the war. 
One of the assistants of the younger Bacon having by a hasty 
stroke of his chisel removed so much of the marble as to destroy 
the contour of the figure on which he was at work, the artist re- 
marked, with much composure, ‘ Oh, never mind, the committee 
will never find it out? The influence of such a commitiee is abund- 
KK2 
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antly evident in the monuments which resulted from their labours ; 
be it remembered that they were no tyros in art who were then 
employed; but men unequalled in their own day, and hardly 
surpassed in ours; Flaxman, Bacon, and Westmacott, sculptors, 
whose best works may rank with any that modern art has pro- 
duced ; Flaxman’s, at least, with the purest works of any age. 
And yet, if we except the single statues, with which the com- 
mittee had nothing to do, we ie not see that British art would 
have great cause to mourn if our premier were to follow the ex- 
ample of the Egyptian Pacha, and convert the whole heap of un- 
intelligible allegory—Fames and river-gods and recording angels 
—into some useful cement. How much of the merit of these 
designs belongs to the artist, and how much to the committee, it 
were difficult to say; but certainly the works of Flaxman and 
those of Flarman and the committee are about as dissimilar as 
genius and commonplace can well be. 

The third report of the commissioners is one of remarkable 
interest, and to which we would willingly devote much larger 
space than the limits of this article will permit. It contains a 
lengthened communication from Mr. Barry, detailing his own 
ideas as to the just combination of the sister arts with his 
magnificent design, as well as some other extraneous matters, 
which we must pass unnoticed. This is followed by a very 
valuable report by Mr. Hallam—from which we have already 
quoted—containing a most interesting treatise on the subjects 
suitable for such a design ; and this, again, by a discussion of some 
parts of it by Lord Mahon, and his own reply. The opinions 
of our eminent historian are, in the highest degree practical and 
judicious, and in no point more so than in the anxious desire 
which he evinces to leave the artist as untrammelled as possible. 
‘If, says he, ‘the development of native genius in historical 
‘ painting, and the production of what is absolutely best, ought 
‘ to be principally encouraged, as well for the sake of the splen- 
* dour of the new palace as of placing our successful artists on a 
‘ proper footing, it seems that we should be cautious of restraining 
* too much their talents to any limitation incompatible with their 
‘ fullest exercise.” Too much importance, we think, cannot be 
attached to this remark—the less interference the better; the 
subject and mode of treatment which springs spontaneously from 
the artist’s own mind, is almost sure to be superior to that which 
he produces under foreign dictation ; and though it is still to be 
looked upon but as an experiment, we could have wished that 
some proceedings, published in this same report, had been over- 
ruled by this wise opinion. It is there reported — 

‘That her Majesty’s commissioners have resolved that six compart- 
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ments in the House of Lords shall be decorated with fresco paintings ; 
that the subjects of three of such shall be personifications, or abstract 
representations of Religion, Justice, and the Spirit of Chivalry; and that 
the three remaining subjects, corresponding with such representations, 
shall be the Baptism of Ethelbert ; Prince Henry acknowledging the 
authority of Chief-Justice Gascoigne, and Edward the Black Prince 
receiving the Order of the Garter from Edward III.’ 


Are the above really six subjects, or only three ? Is it not, in 
fact, saying to the one class—here are well-known historical 
incidents that you may suppose will very aptly illustrate Religion, 
or Justice, or Chivalry, so as to be interesting and intelligible to 
all; but these you must not meddle with; we have already re- 
served them for others, and must beg of you to confine your- 
selves to your own fancy in the theme! Such, at least, is our 
reading of it; and the result, we think, confirms our impression. 
One would have thought we had already seen enough of allego- 
ries and abstractions. Unless the commission are disposed to 
leave as much to the artist, and to take as little upon themselves 
as possible, we must expect many more instances of what has 
since been witnessed,—artists of ability politely declining the 
honour the commission had intended them. In this case the 
only desirable supervision seems to have been overlooked—viz., 
such as shall secure some harmony in the series of designs for 
each apartment, an object demanding peculiar care when they 
are thus to be committed to so many different artists. 

With Lord Mahon’s reply we need not meddle, save to express 
our unqualified disapproval of nearly every point he brings for- 
ward; several of these we have already considered: e. g., ‘ When 
‘Mr. Hallam justly points out the scope afforded to a painter 
‘ by such subjects as exhibit the human form to a considerable 
‘degree uncovered, he will, I am sure, acknowledge that the 
‘long train of our Indian successes, in the arts of war and 
‘ peace, would supply the advantage he desires, by the delinea- 
‘ tion of the graceful and well-formed, but scarcely clad Hindoos’! 
We should hope that England has prouder themes for her 
painters than ‘her Indian successes’! Again:—‘It may be 
‘ objected, that in some of these instances the female beauty 
‘ required by Mr. Hallam may not be found. But where a Queen 
‘is introduced, there need be no lack in paintings, any more 
‘than in reality, of blooming ladies of the bed-chamber, and 
‘ maids of honour to attend her’! Such is the guidance which 
Lord Mahon would extend to the artist. Rather than such 
tawdry commonplace, we would choose the old tapestry of the 
House of Lords, with its grotesque ships sailing away into the 
sky! The truth is, comparatively few persons are able to select 
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a painter’s subject; it is quite as practical a matter as the hand- 
ling of his pencil, or the mixing of his colours, and one, we need 
hardly add, on which the success of the painting must mainly 
depend—nay, more, the fact of the painter’s choice of his subject 
con amore, instead of having it dictated to him, may often involve 
as great a difference as the notorious one between a prize poem 
and the genial offspring of the poet’s inspiration. 

But we must hasten on to another consideration, no less inte- 
resting than that which we have thus hastily discussed. The 
arts have been hitherto regarded in their most elevated walk, 
where they take rank along with the works of the poet and the 
historian, as instructors of the people. Yet it is no mean matter 
of consideration for a great commercial country like England to 
consider their influence on the value of her manufactures; and 
now, when the skill and ingenuity of mechanical invention have 
been tasked to convert the steam-engine into a willing servant to 
obey her utmost demands, and her looms are supplying the house- 
hold stuffs of every quarter of the globe, it becomes a matter well 
worthy her study, and one, indeed, which, willingly or unwil- 
lingly, she is being compelled to discuss, whether, after mecha- 
nical skill has done its utmost, the inventive powers may not be 
employed in their higher departments for her advancement, and 
the attractions of the fine arts be found to have a higher mer- 
cantile value than the mere cumulative results of mechanical 
skill? Yet this has been a point almost entirely neglected ; 
England, with all her commercial energy, has been content 
to see others supplant her in the marts of Europe, where 
beauty and skill of design, and the attractions of art, could com- 
mand the preference, so that they left her in undisputed posses- 
sion of the wider markets of the world. The increasing com- 
petition here, however, and the rapid strides which some of her 
continental rivals have been making since the peace, at length 
alarmed, and thoroughly awoke her to the appreciation of 
the commercial value of the fine arts; it then became mani- 
fest that her manufactures were almost entirely excluded from the 
continent, owing to her inferiority in the art of design; and that 
from the same cause, even at home, notwithstanding all the 
aid that could be afforded by protection duties, and other 
special privileges, their highest qualities were rapidly being 
superseded by foreign manufactures possessed of the requisite 
attractions. 

A committee was at length appointed by the House of Com- 
mons, in 1836, which fully confirmed previous fears. Mr. Martin, 
the celebrated ee complained of our inferiority in glass 
painting, and of the obstacles that the excise opposed to their 
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improvement; Mr. Papworth showed that our furniture and 
house decorations were in the same degraded state; and the 
whole course of evidence went to prove that all ideas of originality 
were abandoned by our manufacturers,—that the inferior imita- 
tion or adaptation of French patterns was nearly the only source 
of design for the manufactures of our looms,—and that such was 
the defective state of the law of copyright, which seemed to be 
at the root of the whole evil, that a manufacturer might pay an 
artist 1002. for a design, and find it copied by a rival within a 
week, without any chance of redress. In calico-printing and 
paper-hangings, in the foundry, and in all branches of the silk 
and cotton trade, and indeed in every species of fancy goods, 
originality of design was almost unknown; each preyed on the 
other; a universal system of unblushing piracy prevailed; and 
it was only when they became alive to the truth of the old maxim, 
that ‘honesty is the best policy,’ that the large majority of our 
manufacturers could be brought into concurrence with the views 
of those few, who, labouring to equal the finer manufactures of 
Paris and Lyons, demanded, as the first means to that end, a 
copyright in design. 

iewed in this light, the question is no longer, whether, as a 
commercial people, we are capable of attaining eminence in art, 
but whether, in the present state of civilization, and with the 
successful rivalry of other nations who are already in advance of 
us in these higher qualities, we can continue to maintain our 
position, and still cover the ocean with our navies of merchant- 
men, speeding with the means of civilization and wealth to 
every quarter of the globe. With this view of the question, to 
which we think our rulers as well as our manufacturers, are now 
sufficiently alive, no further stimulus, we should think, can be 
wanting to call into exercise all the latent talent in the country. 
This, at least, must be our ambition, since, on success or failure 
it depends whether this shall prove the culminating point in 
our history; and as we sink back to the insignificance from which 
we have risen, the future historian of a successful rival shall be 
left to say of us in sarcastic mockery, ‘They had strength to 
q the marble, and smelt the ore, but could not fashion them 
into shape !’ 

In all this, then, the importance of the connexion between 
manufactures and the arts becomes abundantly apparent; and 
now that our rulers have become aware of, its importance, 
they have not failed to exert themselves in the right direction. 
The Royal Academy had schools long since for education in 
art; and a still more important one had been established in 
Edinburgh, with funds derived from the forfeited estates; but 
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in both of these an entire remodelling of the system was required, 
if they were to exert any favourable influence on the arts as ap- 
‘plied to manufactures. In these the antique was the sole model, 
or the human figure as studied by its rules; the result of which 
was, a set of mannerists, who became fitted for little else than 
that slavish system of copying which has become the disgrace 
of British manufacture. A very different system, however, has 
been introduced since the establishment of the Government 
School of Design at Somerset House. The pupils are now 
directed to the same sources whence the Greek and early 
Italian artists derived their purity of design. They are taught, 
while studying the Greek capital or frieze, to look beyond it to 
the acanthus, or the flowering lily; and instead of copying only 
the arabesques of Raphaelle, or the sumptuous designs of the 
Louis-Quatorze style, to go from them to the garden and the 
field, and find in the honeysuckle and the ivy, and in every 
leaf and blossom, the sources from whence their beauties are 
‘derived. This is the true school from which alone a national 
style can originate; let them feel assured that every lane, 
and hedge-row, and corn-field, is rich with purer models than 
art has ever produced; and that there, if they take the eye of 
Raphael along with them, even Raphael may be surpassed. For 
the furtherance of this we should wish to see botanical gardens, 
and the conservatories of exotic beauty, liberally thrown open; 
in this manner the titled and the wealthy might largely extend 
the enjoyment of the people, almost without sacrifice to them- 
‘selves; the risk of injury would be found to be imaginary, espe- 
cially as the education of the people shall become more general. 
It is not models that are wanted so much as eyes to see, and 
feeling to appreciate the beauties which lie in such rich abund- 
ance on every side. 
For some time _ Government has been adopting the readiest 
means for accomplishing this great national object. If nothing 
more were to be attempted than to train up a few designers to 
meet the exigencies of a failing trade, neither that nor any other 
object could be accomplished; but with a people learning to 
‘enjoy, and to derive instruction from the highest developments of 
art, and artists competing for the distinction set before them, the 
highest excellencies may be expected, and that object secured, 
we other will follow. 
e two very interesting reports, from H. J. Townsend, Esq., 
and Mrs. M‘Ian, to the council of the school of design, contain- 
ing the results of their observations during visits to Paris and 
elsewhere in 1844, to obtain information as to the present state 
of art, and the schools in Paris, contain much information of 
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the utmost value to our purpose. We could have wished to have 
extracted largely from them, but one or two brief passages must 
suffice. Mr. Townsend observes, on visiting L’Ecole Royal de 
Dessein— 


‘Studying from nature in the modelling department is carried to a 
great extent, and prizes are given for the best performances thus made. 
With a view to afford hints in this direction, the most carefully made 
casts from nature were plentifully ranged around. The articnoxg, I 
was informed, and even the THISTLE, with all its spines, constitute 
objects of frequent study with the modelling tool; in these efforts the 
exact imitation of nature is most rigidly aspired to, in order to produce 
a facility of handling, and a minute exercise of the faculties of percep- 
tion. Doubtless this is the chief source of the power to execute, a 
power which, once acquired, offers the ready and inestimable means of 
conveying the most subtle ideas of form.’ 


Again, after remarking on many works of questionable taste 
that had met his eye in Paris, he adds—‘ Nevertheless, wherever 
‘ the genius of the inventor has been courageous enough to search 
‘ for himself some untrodden ground, as in the weaving of flowers 
‘ and other natural objects into combinations of his own, without 
‘ reference to any particular ‘style,’ there the really artistic feeling 
‘ of the people makes itself manifest, and meets its due reward 
‘im general praise. Mr. Townsend further remarks on the 
mutual respect which subsists between artists of various grades, as 
the natural consequence of the high education of the workman ; 
the line of distinction ceases to be a defined one, as with us. 
The well-educated workman is himself an artist in his own 
department; the most eminent artist does not account it a loss 
of dignity to employ his genius in giving beauty to the humblest 
branch of manufacture. But besides all this, he seems to have 
found a friendly co-operation among all classes of artists, which 
is as yet far too little known in Britain. 

The influence of this state of things on the character of the 
artizan must be immense; for until the artist can depend on an 
efficient and artistically educated workman, to carry out his 
designs, nothing thoroughly satisfactory can be expected. As it 
is, the designer must often bring down his fancy to the ability 
of the workman, knowing that, by the expenditure of an unusual 
amount of thought and labour on his invention, he may be only 
ensuring its destruction from the other’s incapacity. At present, 
the immense majority of our masons, and carpenters, and founders, 
and carvers, with the other branc!:es of the working-classes con- 
nected with art, are mere machines in the hands of the architect 
or director by whom they are engaged; perhaps the very worst 
thing they could do, in their present uneducated state, would 
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be to venture to think on what they are about. They must toil 
on as mere ‘hewers of wood,’ blind instruments in the hands of 
the designer. But when the work they are engaged on shall 
expand before them as the part of a great whole, and their own 
taste and judgment, and their own sense of the beautiful, shall be 
— to in the progress of their labours, this distinction 
will cease, not by the artist becoming what he has too often 
heretofore been ;—an artisan—but by the artisan becoming an 
artist, who shall carry down the taste and refinement to which 

nius will give birth, into the lowliest branches of our manu- 

tures. 

This is no Utopian idea; good taste is by no necessary law 
a costly thing. In many cases it may prove much more econo- 
mical than the clumsy deformities of mere utility; and surely 
we may read this lesson in the abundant garland of beauty, 
wherewith God hath clothed the uncultivated face of nature—the 
meanest weed, with a beauty that art cannot equal, telling us, 
whether we believe it or no, that man was created with a love for 
the beautiful, as well as for the pure and the true. 
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Art. VIII. QPITENOYS TA EYPIZSKOMENA IIANTA. Origenis 
opera omnia que Grece vel Latine tantum exstant et ejus nomine 
circumferuntur, ex variis Editionibus, et Codicibus mana exaratis, 
Gallicanis, Italicis, Germanicis et Anglicis collecta, recensita, 
Latine versa, atque annotationibus illustrata, cum copiosis indicibus, 
vita Auctoris, et multis dissertationibus. Opera et Studio Domnit 
Carotr Detarur, Presbyteri et Monachi Benedictini e Congre- 
gatione. S. Mauri. Parisiis, mpccxxxu. 


Arter the capture of Gaza, Alexander the Great marched 
through the desert to Pelusium, and found himself master of 
Egypt. In this country he resolved to build a city which should 
inherit the commercial greatness once possessed by the fallen 
Tyre. At the close of a day spent in examining the intended 
site, he retired to rest, filled with pleasing anticipations. As sleep 
came on, and his thoughts began to group themselves in that 
fantastical disarray so common to our dreams, his favourite 
scheme appeared before him completed. He saw the coast 
covered with magnificent buildings down to the edge of the sea, so 
that the blue waters of the harbour seemed to be lying in a basin 
of marble. Multitudes of vessels were passing to and fro; he heard 
the whistle and the shouts of the mariners, the rattling of the 
cordage, the noisy lading and unlading of the merchant-ships, 
and a thousand other busy sounds. Still he was at a loss to 
determine on what part of the coast the city stood. It was cer- 
tainly not on the spot he had selected. While occupied partly 
in admiring the prosperity and grandeur of the place, and partly 
in endeavours to ascertain its exact position, his attention was 
arrested by the appearance of a colossal figure which arose out of 
the sea. It was thet of an aged man; in his hand he held the 
well-known trident, and as he came gliding onward, the attendant 
waves thronged about him with a joyous rippling. After 
— with serene satisfaction at what he saw going on about 

im, the god of the ocean fixed his eyes on the hero and re- 
peated the following lines from the Odyssey: 

‘ There is an isle 
Amid the billowy flood, Pharos by name, 
In front of Agypt.’ 

He then disappeared beneath the waves; a mist began to over- 
spread the sea; it extended to the city; _ after palace, street 
after street, faded away, and the king of Macedon awoke. With 
Alexander, to resolve was to act. He called for his horse, 
sallied forth, and by the light of the moon reached the locality 
pointed out by the vision. Before him lay the island of Pharos, 
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a short distance from the mainland, and on either side swept the 
dark lines of coast, stretching away with a slight curve to the 
right and left. ‘The eye of the monarch was not slow to discern 
the advantages of such a position, He remained motionless, 
gazing on the scene and calling up the time when that desolate 
solitude should become populous as had been his dream. 
‘ Glorious Homer!’ exclaimed he, ‘architect as well as poet? 
The following day, on the neck of land which lies between the 
Mediterranean and the Lake Mareotis, the demarcations of the 
city of Alexandria were laid out with the customary solemnities. 
he conqueror soon afterwards gathering his sea of human 
beings about him, ge the flood over the whole of the East, 
and dying there, left the world everywhere covered with the 
tide-marks of his greatness and his littleness. He bequeathed 
to the Orientals lasting remembrances of the terrible Iskander ; to 
his followers a legacy of contention ; but to gypt a city destined 
to become second only to Rome itself. At Alexandria literature 
and commerce were to flourish long after his great empire had 
fallen into decay. This beautiful city was thus the Venus that 
arose out of all that idle foam of conquest. The Ptolemies 
spared no cost in adorning their chosen residence. Men of all 
nations were invited to a share in the privileges of citizenship, 
and the town was filled ere long with a dense population of 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Jews. Every country was laid under 
contribution to decorate the rising favourite. All books of value 
that found their way into the city were seized by the government, 
carefully copied, and the transcripts sent to the owners with 
a liberal acknowledgment for the exchange. An extensive 
library was erected near the palace, and in connexion with the 
Museum whose groves and porches became the resort of the 
most distinguished professors in literature and science. The 
ods of other nations were prevailed upon to bestow even their 
ivinity on this Pandora, and forsook their old abodes to become 
the patrons of Alexandria. Serapis, yielded up at last by the reluc- 
tant Scydrothemis, was transported from the shores of the 
Euxine and installed in the Serapion, an edifice inferior only to 
the Capitol in its extent and grandeur. Whatever might have 
been the faults of the Ptolemies they were at all times ready to 
throw their shield over literature, and to lavish treasure on the 
famouslibrary. Even that monster of cruelty, Ptolemy Physcon, 
was a munificent patron of letters, and himself an author. In 
the luxurious Alexandria, Antony and Cleopatra found a fitting 
place for their memorable revelries. Here it was that he 


‘ Who had superfluous kings for messengers 
Not many moons gone by,’ 
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forgot defeat in feasting his faithful veterans through the night, 
till he forced ‘ the wine peep through their scars;’ and in —s 
one last festival with every splendour that love and royalty coul 
bring,—as though to hide the form of coming death with flowers, 
or to disperse by the brilliance of that artificial scene the gloom 
that was thickening about him. After the death of Cleopatra, 
the last of the descendants of Ptolemy Lagus, Aigypt became a 
Roman province. ‘To the Alexandrians the change was slight. 
They followed their gains and pleasures as before. Situated as 
their city was, the floodgate through which passed all the traffic 
between the east and west; while that was undisturbed in the 
constancy of its ebb and flow, Alexandria must be rich; and the 
revolution which substituted the praetor Gallus for the high-born 
Cleopatra put no check upon its growing prosperity. 

A traveller in the early part of the third century, on approach- 
ing Alexandria from the west would enter the harbour of 
Eunostus, passing on his left the island of Pharos, with the 
celebrated light-house on its eastern promontory. This island 
was connected with the mainland by a causeway and a bridge of 
unusual height, beneath which he sees vessels passing to and 
fro between the harbour of Eunostus and the larger one on the 
other side. He lands on the spacious quay of Port Cibotus, and 
proceeding southwards, about half way down the broad straight 
street which ran the whole width of the city, beholds on his right 
the Serapion. After ascending its hundred steps, and passing 
through exterior buildings occupied by the priests and the devo- 
tees of the god, he finds himself within a vast quadrangle adorned 
with porticoes ; and in the centre rises the temple itself, in which 
the massiveness of the old AXgyptian architecture derives new 
beauty from an admixture of Grecian elegance. In the interior 
he sees the colossal statue of Serapis, the extended hands 
touching the walls on either side, the serpent, the symbol of 
eternity, coiled about him, its head resting on his hand. Here 
he meets worshippers of almost ~e creed, for all, except Jews 
and Christians, adored Serapis. gypt raised temples to his 
honour as the beneficent deity of the Nile, while the Greek and 
the Roman recognised in him another impersonation of Jupiter, 
Pluto, or ZEsculapius. The traveller would probably feel de- 
sirous next of visiting another range of buildings within the verge 
of the temple—the library, with its 300,000 volumes.* If he 
mounts to the summit of the fane, an extended prospect presents 
itself, On his right, as he looks towards the south, lie the 


* If Cleopatra deposited here the books from the Pergamean library with which 
Antony presented her, the total amounts to 500,000. 
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crowded dwellings of the poorer classes, in the ancient quarter 
Rhacotis; and beyond them the Necropolis, with its catacombs 
reaching as far as the coast. Directly in front stretches the 
Lake Mareotis; its shore next the city forming a second harbour, 
filled with the vessels that have arrived tenths east through the 
Nile and the canals which join that river to the lake. More dis- 
tant, the surface of the water is traversed in every direction by 
gaily-coloured pleasure-boats, that, with music playing and 
streamers flying, glide across its blue like aurora-borealis lights 
over a northern sky. The shores of this little inland sea, covered 
with vines, (the ‘ Mareotides albe’ of Virgil,) are studded with 
the suburban villas of the merchant-princes. In the line of the 
horizon lies a dreary expanse of desert, the refuge at first of many 
a persecuted Christian, and afterwards the chosen wilderness- 
en of multitudes of dreaming Eremites. 

Our visitor descends, and quitting the temple enters the great 
street extending the entire length of the city, from the gate of 
Necropolis to that of Canopus.* Passing the Gymnasium, with 
its porticoes six hundred feet in length, he reaches the eastern 

uarter of the city, the northern half of which was occupied by 

e palace of the Ptolemies. Here he enters the Museum, the 
residence of the royal society of literati. He sees them walking 
in the peripatus, or sitting in the shady retirement of the exhedra, 
discussing their theories in ethics, astronomy, or medicine. 
In another department of the palace once stood the Bruchion, a 
library of four hundred thousand volumes. These were con- 
sumed when the ships in the neighbouring harbour were burnt 
during Cesar’s Alexandrian war. A third division, called the 
Soma, was set apart as the burial-place of the kings; and here 
lay the body of Alexander in its sarcophagus of glass. Leaving 
the city by the gate of Canopus, he has before him the circus for 
the chariot-races, and in the distance the commencement of the 
suburbs of Nicopolis, which with Eleusis and Canopus formed a 
chain of towns ie the shore. 

Such was ‘the golden Alexandria,’ whose growth the com- 
merce of all climes combined to nourish, causing it to send out its 
roots and its branches both wide and deep. Not only were the 
boughs laden with wealthy fruit, but vocal in every leaf, like those 
of the singing tree in the Arabian nights, with a perpetual song— 
full no less of gaiety than of riches. All the fowls of heaven 
lodged in the branches of it. Not a phantasy in religion, not a 
chimera in politics, or hypothesis in science, but might there soar 
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or flutter, sing its song, or display its plumage. That there 
should at times be discord in the notes, occasionally much mutual 
pecking and acrimonious chatter, was not surprising. To the 
Alexandrians, in their laughter-loving moods this was delightful. 
It was all so much in the way of vive la bagatelle. The traveller 
of whom we have spoken might enrich himself with all the lore 
of the literary and scientific world, without stirring beyond the 
city walls. He might become initiated in the philosophical 
Judaism of Philo, and learn to find in Plato the ‘ Attic Moses.’ 
Large store of fantastical subtilties and an edifying contempt of the 
body he might acquire from the Neoplatonist Plotinus. Sitting ina 
mingled auditory of Christians and Pagans, he might be taught 
from the lips of the eclectic Ammonius Saccas how to patch up 
a coat of many colours with scraps stolen from every system of 
philosophy and religion. He might be inducted by the lectures 
of Clement into a knowledge of Christianity through the gate of 
the Platonic philosophy. With the Gnostics he might lose him- 
self in a labyrinth of zeons, becoming profound in the history of 
the strife waged by Oromasdes and Ahriman ; and achieving the 
finishing stroke in the subterranean chambers beneath the 
Rhacotis, become a candidate for admission to the unrighteous 
mysteries of Serapis. 

But he need be a careful observer of the signs of the times, for he 
treads a soil where massacres and riots are indigenous. The Alex- 
andrians were disposed to carry their jests to a length somewhat in- 
convenient to themselves and others. ‘They were once honoured 
with a visit from that indefatigable traveller Adrian. He restored 
them old privileges and conferred new ones. When his back was 
turned their wit could content itself with no less royal a whetstone 
than himself and hisson Pius. The emperor inflicted no punish- 
ment, but in a letter to Servian, expresses, with the utmost naiveté, a 
wish, ‘ that this city, by its grandeur and riches the first of all 
.gypt, were furnished with better inhabitants.’ A Caracalla 
displayed less forbearance. Deformed and imbecile, this prince 
longed to be thought an Alexander, or a swift-footed Achilles. 
The popularis aura, however, 1esponded from beneath, like the 
wind among the reeds in the old fable, to the tune of ‘ Midas has 
ass’s ears.” The enraged prince, in the midst of the festivities 
with which he was welcomed, gave orders for an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the inhabitants. So notorious was their proneness 
to sedition, that, with the exception of the preetor and his 
retinue, no Roman citizen of rank was allowed to reside among 
them without a special permission from the emperor. The 
elements of this miscellaneous population were in contact but not 
in union. No asperity of prejudice was worn away by the 
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attrition. A thousand gods were worshipped— interest was the 
one deity sincerely served. The application of this test would 
instantly precipitate the repugnant particles held for a time in 
solution. A large proportion of the lowest classes, foreigners, 
sailors, and needy artisans, were ripe for any outbreak that pro- 
mised the confusion favourable to plunder. ‘The commerce to 
which the Alexandrians owed their wealth brought this dan- 
gerous evil along with it; thus resembling their own river, that, 
while fertilizing the country by its overflow, leaves, after subsid- 
ing, large tracts of mud, which, according to our old travellers, 
became prolific beneath a burning sun in every species of veno- 
mous reptile. In an atmosphere thus charged, the first glimmer 
of steel was conductor sufficient at any time to attract the whole 
fury of the tempest,—the shops would be shut, the streets barri- 
pa the mob out, divided into parties, and skirmishing in the 
great thoroughfares, or crowding to besiege the house of some 
Christian teacher, some wealthy Hebrew, or obnoxious official. 

We are told that the seagulls of Abyssinia are wont to bafile 
the attacks of the hawk by vieing with their assailant himself 
in the height to which he must soar for the success of his stroke, 
thus preventing him from attaining that elevation above them 
which may enable him to make the fatal swoop. Somewhat 
similar were the later efforts made by philosophy in Alexandria. 
It was assailed by religion, and it aspired to become itself a re- 
ligion. ‘The religious spirit of Platonism was drawn forth, 
arrayed, and eulogized by Plotinus. Founded on his meta- 
rer system, there arose under the hands of Porphyry and 

amblichus a kind of philosophical church. While Christianity 
and philosophy were thus weighing in the balance, Constantine 
threw the sceptre into the scale of the former. Like King Pedro, 
who disinterred and enthroned the body of his beloved Ines de 
Castro, Julian afterwards extorted homage from all to the lifeless 
form of the eclectic philosophy. The unnatural pageantry was soon 
over. It was left for Proclus to weep over the remains and to 
pronounce the funeral oration. ‘The reign of Justinian witnessed 
the complete interment. The philosophical school of Alexandria 
had become extinct, and there was ro apotheosis. 

We cannot wonder that the Christianity of Alexandria should 
have sought in some measure to adapt itself in its turn to the 
mode of encounter by which it was assailed. He who professed 
to inculcate the principles of the Christian religion in this city 
must be no illiterate man. To instruct the children of Christian 
parents was but a part of his duty. The principal of the cate- 
chetical school was constantly called upon either to teach or to 
confute those who had been educated in every variety of philo- 
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sophical creed. Pantaenus and Clement, accordingly, were men 
of learning equal to the demand of their office. With the 
writings of Plato, and of the later Platonists, they were perfectly 
familiar. The active mind seldom fails to evince a strong attach- 
ment to those subjects which have long employed its powers. 
The work of necessity becomes the labour of love. For this 
reason the philosophy in which the Christian catechist had be- 
come a proficient was used, ere long, as something more than a 
means to an end. The servant was raised to the rank of an inti- 
mate associate. Philosophy was not merely the medium through 
which he reconnoitred the position of the enemy ; it was a glass 
with whose services he thought it impossible to dispense even 
when Christian truth was the object of his contemplation. This 
weapon was not only assumed at the cry of assault, and power- 
fully wielded in the heat of controversy, but worn constantly as 
a part of the every-day dress. The reproach cast at his rival by 
Cleon, 
Toivuy 


might have been applied to the Christians by their antagonists 
with considerable justice. The advocates of Christianity thought 
to secure it from the attacks of philosophy by making it philo- 
sophical—much as swimmers have protected themselves against 
crocodiles by — themselves with their grease. It was this 
policy which furnished vantage-ground to a system like that of 
Ammonius Saccas, and which became, moreover, the source of 
much that was corrupt and contentious among the friends of 
religion themselves. 

The pupils of Pantaenus, and of Clement his fellow-labourer 
and successor, were instructed in a Christianity thus modified by 
the prevailing spirit of eclecticism. Under their able manage- 
ment, the Christian school at Alexandria was numerously at- 
tended. They imparted instruction to their succession of classes 
in a manner much more familiar and colloquial than is customary 
with ourselves.. Among their younger scholars one might have 
been distinguished as remarkable for his piety, his thirst after 
knowledge, and the acute and searching nature of the questions 
which from time to time he addressed to his superiors. It was 
Origen. 

The childhood of this celebrated person was not without its 
tokens of that which was to come. A pious father taught him 
to commit to memory, daily, a portion of the Scriptures. To him 
this was no uninteresting task. There must be some meaning 
in what he learnt beyond that of the letter. This hidden sense 
he longed to reach. Leonidas, often unable to satisfy the in- 
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quiries of his son, admired while he sought to check this in- 
quisitive spirit. ‘There is a well-known story concerning him, 
which relates, that oftentimes, when leaning over his sleeping 
boy, as he lay with his breast bare, the father would reverently 
kiss that bosom as a chosen temple of the Holy Ghost. The 
instruction of home was early exchanged for that of the school. 
Origen appears to have attended the instructions both of Pan- 
taenus and Clement, and some years subsequently, the lectures 
of Ammonius Saccas.* 

A time of trial was now at hand. The persecution opened by 
Severus in the tenth year of his reign made fearful havock in the 
church at Alexandria. Its ravages were spread throughout the 
city, the Thebais, and the whole of Aigypt. Leonidas was 
thrown into prison. The youthful Origen burned to win a 
crown similar to that now suspended over the head of his father. 
He could do and endure, as well as learn and speculate. The 
enemies now about him cared as little for his most cogent argu- 
ment as did the spirits in the valley for Christian’s sword. But 
his armoury was not exhausted. Persecution, like the wind that 
sometimes blows away the tent of the Arab, removed the peace- 
ful covering which had concealed him in his retirement, but dis- 
played an interior bristling with arms, and the hero himself 
fearless of peril. In vain did his mother exhaust all her powers 
of persuasion, and with tears entreat him not to cast himself into 
the arms of this fiery Moloch. She was compelled at length to 
resort to the more practical expedient of hiding his clothes. We 
need hardly remind our readers of the letter he wrote at this 
time to his father, entreating him that he would suffer no 
thoughts of his family to shake his purpose of being faithful unto 
death. The good old man was led out to execution, and might 
console himself with the thought that as the father of such a son 
he had not lived altogether in vain. The holy cause was be- 
queathed to no degenerate advocacy. Truly had he judged of 
= heart which beat beneath that bosom he had been wont to 

iss. 

The property of the martyr was confiscated. Origen was now 


* According to Huet, (Origenian, lib. i. § 5.) Clement was the sole teacher at 
this time, having already succeeded Pantaenus. The accuracy of this statement is 
questionable. Alexander, the schoolfellow and intimate friend of Origen, mentions 
both Pantaenus and Clement as his masters, (Euseb. Ecc. Hist. vi. 14.) and the 
account of Eusebius would lead us to regard the mission of Pantaenus to India as 
prior to his election to the office of catechist, which is spoken of as among the con- 
cluding events of his life. (Euseb. Ecc. Hist. v. 10.) It is the opinion of Guerike 
that Clement was associated with Pantaenus as his assistant, and that both fled 


from Alexandria at the commencement of the persecution in the year 203, returning 
thither in 206, 
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left, in the seventeenth year of his age, with his mother and six 
brothers, in a state of extreme want. A wealthy lady extended 
her assistance to the widow and her family, and received Origen 
under her own roof. For a short time he proved, to use the 
words of Dante— 

* How salt the savour is of others’ bread, 

How hard the passage, to descend and climb 

By others’ stairs.’ 
But he found a companion in his dependence that he liked 
not—one Paulus of Antioch—a heretic, whom this lady had 
adopted as her son. Possessed of an insinuating address, and of 
considerable power as a speaker, he filled the house with an ad- 
miring auditory, composed both of heathens and Christians. 
The new comer was neither to be dazzled nor softened by the 
light of this popular luminary. The man was a ringleader of 
heretics, and a refused to join with him in prayer. It is 
not improbable that this want of complaisance cost him the 
favour of his protectress. We find him soon after gaining a sub- 
sistence by his own efforts as a teacher of the Greek language 
and literature.* As he began to attract notice in this capacity, 
many among the heathens who were distinguished for their 
learning thought it not beneath them to become his hearers. 

The persecution was shortly afterwards renewed with in- 

creased violence under Aquila, who succeeded Laetus in the 
government of (Egypt. The teachers of the catechetical school 
had sought safety in flight. Demetrius, the Bishop of Alexan- 
dria, in looking around him to see whom the desolation had 
spared, could find none so fit as Origen to supply their place. 
Accordingly, the stripling of seventeen was raised to the post of 
eminence in the very height of the danger. Nor did he quail. 
Among the friends of the accused, Origen was the most con- 
spicuous. He stood by the side of the martyrs during their trial, 
supported them in the dungeon, and accompanied them to the 
place of execution. Eusebius gives the names of six of his con- 
verts who suffered martyrdom. His life was repeatedly endan- 
gered by the fury of the populace, and he was compelled 
incessantly to change his place of residence. All saw in his 
escape a something miraculous. The meetings of the school 
were held in his house, and, notwithstanding the persecution, 
the number, both of hearers and proselytes, continued to increase. 
The instructions he had given in letters were now discontinued, 
and he resolved to devote himself for the future to his growing 
duties as catechist. A library of ancient authors, which he ha 


* Euseb. Ecc. Hist. vi. 2. 
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been enabled to retain in his possession, he sold, the purchaser 
agreeing to pay him four obols (about fivepence) daily for his 
support during several years. The day was occupied in teaching, 
and the greater = of the night in reading. His fasts were 
protracted, his slumbers short, and his body systematically 
Inured to the severest privations. He abstained from wine and 
every delicacy, seldom wore shoes, and slept most commonly on 
the bare ground. Of him it was true, as Eusebius justly re- 
marks, ‘ that he taught as he lived, and lived as he taught.’ 

In this energy of the will, this resolute endurance and self- 
sacrifice, commonly lies the secret of greatness. All great men 
might bear for their device, with the black knight in Ivanhoe, 
the fetterlock and the shackle-bolt azure, declaring them the 
bondsmen of a great purpose. The motto of the veritable hero 
is ‘ Ich dien,’ thus fulfilling the language of a much higher autho- 
rity —‘ He that would be the greatest among you, let him be 
ace servant.’ The voluptuary, exulting because after his fashion 

e has enjoyed existence, sums up his triumph in the word vizi ; 
the man whose life has been consecrated to a noble object, may, 
in memory of the mastery achieved over himself, write without 
presumption at the close of it, vic. There is a morbid yearning 
after distinction, a vain thirsting after fame which desires an 
does not; which sits still and dreams, without fortitude to en- 
dure the required discipline, or courage to brave the siege. An 
idle longing to do some great work must not be mistaken 
for true passion in that direction; nor a querulous fretting 
against what cowardice may describe as unfayourable circum- 
stances. One man sits on the bank to wait till the stream of 
events shall take a turn adapted to his wishes. ‘ Labitur et 
labetur per omne volubilis evum.’ For him there is no hope. 
Another makes events, forges weapons out of the very obstacles 
that lie in his path; stand still he will not; better be struck 
down than lie down; go forward he must. The indolent look 
up and gaze in amazement on results which they attribute 
to the good luck of a rival. We should never have heard of 
Ferguson or Davy if the one had waited for a telescope, and the 
other for a laboratory ; but astronomical observations, made with 
a string of beads, and experiments tried with an old French 
syringe for an air-pump, were beginnings pregnant with promise. 

nfortunately for the lovers of indulgence, who still pine to be 
conspicuous, man is not like the eastern deity described by 
Coleridge— 
‘ Who floats upon a lotos leaf, 
Dreams for a thousand ages, then awaking 


Creates a world, and smiling at the bubble 
Relapses into bliss.’ 
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True it is, that ‘ our little life is rounded with a sleep,’ but not, 
as such persons seem to think, at both ends of it. Woe be to us 
if there is nothing like point and reality about its commence- 
ment. To be blown into the air is a method of ascent long 
a to be more picturesque than pleasant; but the 
ungoverned fancy of the visionary elevates him in a manner 
scarcely more serviceable and almost as disastrous. By the ex- 
pansive force of dreams this aeronaut rises in a blaze of light 
and floats above half the world, then wakes, and finds himself, 
alas! on this dull earth, fallen from such a height that his limbs 
were never less at his service. Animal substances commonly 
become phosphorescent only when decomposition has com- 
menced ; and when once a man begins to find his great delight 
in this castle-building, in dwelling upon the visions of this an- 
ticipated greatness, investing himself with this fancied halo, his 
powers, if he have any, exhibit the natural signs of decay. The 
must be paid, or we should be content to go empty away. 
et who will choose the level ways, the short cuts, and the royal 
roads, men who have in them something of the spirit of Origen 
will take the rough road, if they once see {t‘to be the path lead~ 
ing fairly and honourably to their objeet. “It was this’ of 
independent onwardness which suppo-ed: @rigen- through: life 
of so much toil and peril, which gained rin his sutnames of Ada-"_ 
mantius and Chalcenterus, and made him one whom our fore- 
fathers might have been proud to designate as Origen Ironside. 
Jean Paul Richter has finely observed, that ‘ no one deserves 
the name of a man who makes a greater fuss about the wounds 
of poverty than a girl makes about those of her ears, since 
equally, in both cases, hooks whereby to suspend jewels are in- 
serted into the wounds.’ In the case of Origen, however, the 
adornment was increased twofold; for poverty, in most instances 
the mere ring on which to suspend the ornaments, was with 
him voluntary, and therefore in itself a jewel. His zealous 
friends would have placed him in comparative affluence, but the 
rule of life which he had chosen was not to be relaxed. We find 
him thirty years afterwards in the same circumstances, and dis- 
tinguished still by a virtue commonly found the first to forsake 
those who make such sacrifices—poverty of spirit. The man 
who had done thus much thought he had done nothing.* The 
men who have embraced such voluntary humiliation have too 
commonly accounted it quite proper to indemnify themselves by 
deriving trom the meagreness of their diet supplies whereon their 
self-righteousness may fare sumptuously every day, and from the 


* Ori. Exhort. ad Mart. p.284. Ori. in Gen. Hom. xvi. pp. 104, 105. 
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spareness of their apparel abundant reason for compassing them- 
selves with pride as with a garment. Their humility has been 
less that of the violet than that of the willow, which, while it 
bends its head with a graceful submissiveness, seems to be con- 
a employed in contemplating its image in the stream. We 
may think the austerities of Origen excessive, but it is impossible 
to withhold our admiration from the ardent piety which gave 
them birth. The subsequent imitation of this mode of life is 
sufficient proof that such was the form in which sincere devotion 
had been wont to make itself known in the country, and in the 
times of Origen. It always belongs to the hypocrite that he 
should ape that which is most esteemed. Like the insect which 
takes the colour of the leaf upon which it feeds, he assumes the 
appearance of the excellence whose beauty he fails not to waste 
and destroy. 

Origen at length found it necessary to divide the labour which 
devolved upon him. The instruction of the younger catechu- 
mens was assigned to Heraclas, while he himself confined his 
attention to the more advanced, and to the distinguished men of 
learning who “becanie from time to time his hearers. Amon 
the heretics whom his high reputation had attracted, one of the 

Tost Conspictious ‘was thie’ wealthy Ambrosius. The discourses 
aad the convetsation ‘vf Origen induced him to renounce the 
Marcionite errors into which he had fallen, and a lasting friend- 
: Ship was formed between him and his instructor. Ambrosius 
plays the part of Deuteragonistes in our drama. It was his to 
call forth and incite to enterprise the genius of his friend. His 
labours in this secondary capacity were abundantly productive. 
His question would often call forth a difficulty; the difficulty 
demanded research; the result of the research was frequently 
embodied in an elaborate disquisition. At their meals, duri 
their walks, in their morning and nightly studies, the sacre 
volume was the subject of laborious investigation, the theme of 
protracted discussion. 

These occupations were interrupted by a visit to Arabia, 
undertaken by Origen at the request of a prince of that country. 
He had no sooner re-entered his native city, than the massacre 
which raged there under the orders of Caracalla compelled him 
to seek shelter for awhile in Palestine. It is to the year 218, 
the third after his return from Palestine to Alexandria, that his 
journey to Antioch is with the greatest probability assigned. He 
was sent for on this occasion by Mammaea, the aunt of the 
reigning emperor, that she might obtain from the lips of the 
famous teacher the information she desired respecting the 
Christian religion. . In compliance with the importunity of Am- 
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.brosius, Origen, now in his fortieth year, entered on the com- 


position of his celebrated commentaries. This faithful friend 
was not content with having thus contributed to the commence- 
ment of so great an undertaking. He spared no pains in order 
that the richly-freighted coal whose course he had directed 
might be well manned for its arduous voyage. All that wealth 
could supply he furnished ; the expenses of Origen were defrayed 
to the paper upon which he wrote; seven notaries, an equal 
number of transcribers, and several females who gained a liveli- 
hood as copyists, were employed under his directions. During 
the interval between the commencement of the commentaries 
and the departure of Origen from Alexandria, in the year 229,a 
period, at the utmost, of about five years, he completed the first 
five volumes of the Commentaries upon John, eight out of the 
twelve on Genesis, his Commentary on the first five-and-twenty 
Psalms, and that on the Lamentations of Jeremiah. He had 
also written previously to the period just mentioned, his Four 
Books on Principles, the Ten Books of the Stromata, and a 
Treatise on the Resurrection.* 

In the year 229, his presence was demanded in Greece by the 
prevalence of heresies in that country. On his way thither he 
— through Palestine, and made a short stay at Caesarea. 

ere he was ordained a presbyter by Theoctistus, the bishop of 
the city. The ceremony was honoured by the presence of 
Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem, his old friend and schoolfellow ; 
and by that of many other bishops from all parts of the country. 

The exuberance of vegetation in tropical countries covers 
every tree in the forest with so profuse an intermixture of para- 
sitical plants, that the botanist is constantly liable to mistake the 
flower or fruit of one species for that of another. An abundance 
of varied and conflicting evidence not unfrequently involves the 
researches of the historian in similar perplexity. At present, 
however, we would gladly encounter any difficulty which such 
superfluity might bring along with it, could we make some 
addition to the scanty data of which we are in possession. 
 He’s a cunning coachman, says an old dramatist, ‘ that can turn 
in a narrow room.’ The statements relating to this period, con- 
cerning which we may feel certain, are contained in so small a 
compass, as to cause us fully to sympathize with the inconveni- 


’ ence of a position thus straitened. Conjecture of course lies 


open, and offers, as is usual in such cases, so wide a scope, that 
to enter upon it would be like starting our coach and four in the 
centre of the Zahara desert. Such heavy travelling, however 


* Euseb. H. E. vi. 24. 
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would prove but little grateful, we apprehend, to our readers, 
whose comfort, as in a manner our inside passengers, we are 
-bound supremely to consult. It is beyond doubt that at this 
—— threatening clouds began to show themselves above the 

orizon, and the season of sunshine was at an end. Had Origen 
been transported from his study in Alexandria to the deck of a 
trireme in the Bay of Biscay, the contrast could not have been 
more complete. So effectually had the thorns been fixed in his 
-nest during his absence, that a residence in his native city was 
no longer possible. This banishment was effected by the hos- 
tility of Demetrius. But what were the motives of this same 
Demetrius? Was his enmity the result of jealous feeling, or are 
we to suppose him actuated by a more worthy impulse? Here 
lies the questio vexata. This is the mine in which we have 
found ourselves compelled to labour, dimly enough, and with 
such illumination as may be afforded by one or two of those 
flickering lights which time’s fire-damp has not yet — 2 
The testimony of Eusebius and Jerome is decisive, as far as it 
goes, against Demetrius.* Mosheim has a lengthy disquisition 
on this subject, in which he endeavours to find some defence for 
the conduct of the bishop, but with very moderate success. To 
Demetrius we have before alluded; it is now necessary that this 
person should receive a more formal introduction. 

He sustains the part of Tritagonistes, the personage through 
whose intervention principally the scene becomes occupied with 
its more tragical events. One of those doors in the labyrinths of 
Egypt which, when opened, caused peals of thunder to rever- 
berate from the walls, would have made him an appropriate 
entrance; for the prominent part he took in the affairs of our 
narrative was attended by a commotion agitating the whole 
Christian world. Demetrius possessed the power to discern and 
the will to assist merit, within certain limits; but the tree he 
fostered must be cut down, should a too-vigorous shoot hide 
from the view of others a single branch of his own stately foliage. 
If to profess large and liberal views on any matter would be 
favourable to some purposes of his own respecting it, Demetrius 
could then be the generous patron. In such case he was not 
likely to be troubled by nice distinctions, nor would any triflin 
obstacle be suffered to impede the course on which he hel 
determined. But a moral difficulty, which was speedily disposed 
of when lying in his own path, was magnified to a mountain 
-when it lay in the path of an opponent. “His mind was like that 
curious mirror described by Aulus Gellius, which gave a distinct 


* Euseb. H. E. vi. 8. Hieron. Epist. xxxiii. 4. 
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image in one _— but lost its power of reflection if removed 
to another. The moral law was always strangely subservient 
to his selfishness. It seemed to speak or to be silent at his 

leasure. The actinia is a polypus so sensitive, that, though it 

as no eyes, not a cloud can cross the sun without its evincing, 
by contraction, that it feels the change, and withal so voracious 
as to swallow three or four mussels for a breakfast. This creature 
is a fair representative of a class of men in whose ranks we think 
Demetrius should take his place,—men who are singularly vo- 
racious in the pursuit of their own advantage, and wonderfully 
shrewd in detecting the slightest shade of moral delinquency 
when it may be used as an impeachment of a rival. A violation 
of the rule of charity by themselves is venial, while the neglect 
of a mere form by their neighbour becomes a sin which justice 
must visit to the full. 

During the former visit of Origen to Cesarea, the clergy there 
had invited him, though still a layman, to preach in their pulpits. 
The father of gods and men was not more wrathful when he 
discovered the ‘ mortal-aiding service’ of which Prometheus had 
been guilty, than was our Alexandrian Jupiter on learning that 
Origen had ventured to preach, unqualified by ordination. The 
friends of Origen at Ceesarea defended their conduct, by ad- 
ducing several precedents which showed that such permission 
was not unsanctioned by ecclesiastical usage. Demetrius was 
not to be convinced, and Origen was peremptorily recalled. 
The coldness which ensued on the part of the former, gave 
Origen his first indication of the quarter from which danger was 
to be apprehended, much as the diminished temperature of the sea 
affords the earliest warning to the mariner that he is approachin 
a shoal. After a time, matters went on smoothly once more, an 
Origen set out on his second journey to Palestine, carrying with 
him letters of recommendation from Demetrius. In his absence, 
a letter is put into the hands of the bishop. It informed him 
that the very office, to which he had feared the former step 
might prove but a preliminary, had now been conferred on 
Origen. As teacher of the school, Origen was not in a = 
to become the rival of Demetrius; on the contrary, his brilliant 
reputation reflected much credit on the man who had so early 
appreciated his merit. But Origen, as a preacher, drawin 
crowds after him in Alexandria, sitting in council with the other 
presbyters, exerting over them all that influence with which his 
commanding talents would invest him, and possibly dividing the 
supremacy with his bishop in the very heart of his power—this 
was a consummation by all means to be averted. Demetrius 
dispatched letters in every direction, and made Christendom 
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echo with his reproaches against the contumacious catechist who 
had thus stolen into the sacred fold of the presbytery, by the aid 
of the bishops of a foreign diocese. On the other hand, Theoc- 
tistus and nie, with the presbyters of Palestine, were 
ready to justify what had been done. — ~ came among them 
strongly recommended by his bishop. Demetrius had com- 
plained because he preached there without ordination; they had 
resolved to remove all ground for such complaint, by themselves 
conferring a rite from which the jealousy of the bishop had 
alone debarred him. 

The newly-made presbyter returned shortly afterwards to 
Alexandria; but whether to confront his enemies, or to make 
some attempt’ at reconciliation, is uncertain. What had been 
done in Palestine could not as yet be undone in Mgypt. Origen 
was now both presbyter and catechist. As it was impossible for 
such a man to remain long inactive, and as his activity in both 
these capacities was adding daily to his popularity, Tresnutite 
resolved on a second attack. He summoned a council of bishops 
and presbyters, before whom he repeated his charges against 
Origen, declaring him unfitted for his office by that volun 
act which doomed him to a life of celibacy,—the very act whic 
Demetrius himself had once praised.* ‘This assembly passed a 
decree, which required the accused to leave Alexandria, but 
which fell so far short of the wishes of Demetrius as to allow 
Origen to retain his position as presbyter. Either unwilling or 
unable to prolong the struggle, Origen retired from Alexandria, 
probably before the period when the sentence rendered his de- 
parture necessary. His school was committed to the superin- 
tendence of Heraclas, and the exile was received with open 
arms in Cesarea. The decision of the first council wore too 
much the air of an attempt at compromise to satisfy the 
Demetrius. His acrimonious feelings urged him to further 
efforts. He called a second council, consisting this time of bishops 
alone. The courage of Origen’s supporters must have cooled 
greatly in his absence, or the accusations brought against him by 
Demetrius were of a more serious nature than before, for we find 
the bishops who favoured his cause on the former occasion now 
acquiescing in his condemnation. Apprehensions, which the 
bishop would not be slow to foster, concerning the heretical 
tendency of some of the writings of Origen, had, perhaps, 
gained ground. This latter sentence deprived him of the sacred 
office, and excluded him from communion. Circulars were 
sent to the various Christian churches to acquaint them with the 


* Circa an. 206, corpus suum evirare Origenes ausus est. Euseb. H. E. vi. 8. 
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decree, and containing a statement of the grounds on which it 
had been passed. The churches of Palestine, Phoenicia, Achaia, 
and Arabia refused to acknowledge its authority. 

At Cesarea, Origen not only found shelter, but honour and 
regard even more abundant than before. He was surrounded 
by friends, who had identified themselves with his cause. He was 
no longer in the centre of the conflict, and harassed by its daily 
anxieties. His wants were few, and to take with him those house- 
hold gods, his books, and to colonize some other country with his 
busy commonwealth of thoughts, was a change effected with as 
little inconvenience as that of some South American hamlet, 
when, at the bidding of some Spanish ecclesiastic, its buildings 
of clay, reeds, and palm-leaves, have to find their place in some 
other site. He wrote a final letter to Alexandria, complaining 
of the treatment he had received, and repelling the accusations 
brought against him. 

Soon after the settlement of Origen in Palestine, Athenodorus 
and his brother Theodorus (afterwards well known as Gregory 
pea ea became his auditors. Gregory speaks in glowing 
terms of the eloquence with which Origen eulogized the study 
of philosophy, and describes the strange fascination he exercised 
over him and his brother, rendering it impossible for them to 
leave him, and kindling love in their hearts first for those dis- 
courses so ‘ unspeakably winning, hallowed, and passing lovely,’ 
and afterwards for the speaker himself, whose mild and persua- 
sive manner attracted them no less forcibly. They remained 
with him five years, and not only received instruction in divinity, 
but travelled the entire swan of philosophy, logic, natural 
science, geometry, astronomy, and ethics—the last taught them, 
says the same authority, not by words only, but by example.* 
During this interval, Origen repaired to Jerusalem, that he might 
examine the localities connected with the history of our Lord. 
In the meanwhile, Demetrius died. Heraclas succeeded to the 
see, and Dionysius to the school. Twenty years of peace had 
greatly increased the number and influence of the Christians 
when the persecution broke out, under Maximinus, in the year 
235. Its main fury was directed against such as were most 
eminent in the Christian world. Athenodorus and Theodorus 
took their departure for Alexandria, and Origen withdrew to 
Cappadocia. Even there he owed his safety to the kindness 
of the pious and learned Juliana, who secured him an asylum 
in her house for two years. He here enjoyed the use of the 
library bequeathed to his protectress by Symmachus; and 


* Greg. Thau. Paneg. Orat. in Ori, § 6—9. 
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during this cage of concealment he was engaged in the com- 
nage of his celebrated Hexapla, a work which would have 
en alone sufficient to immortalize the name of Origen. Am- 
brosius, together with Protoctetus, a presbyter of Caesarea, had 
been thrown into prison, and Origen, full of sympathy for their 
sufferings, wrote from Cappadocia his Exhortatio ad Martyrium 
to strengthen and console them. After the murder of Maxi- 
minus, Origen made a second journey to Athens, visiting Am- 
brosius on the way, who was now residing with his family at 
Nicomedia. During his stay at Athens, the commentary on 
Ezekiel was finished, and five books of that on the Canticles.* 

Origen returned to Ceesarea about the year 239. Here his 
pupil Theodorus joined him; and after ——— a public 
oration in praise of his master, departed for —- where 
he was ordained bishop of Neocesarea. In the next year, 
Origen was invited to attend a synod held at Bostra concerning 
the opinions of Beryllus, the bishop there, who had fallen into 
errors similar to those afterwards more fully developed by 
Sabellius. Beryllus was convinced by the arguments of Origen, 
and returned to the orthodox belief. ‘Though now more than 
sixty years of age, Origen still laboured with all the ardour of 
youth, as his work against Celsus, his twelve commentaries on 
the prophets, those on Matthew, and a multitude of epistles 
abundantly testify.t He wrote a letter to the Emperor Philip, 
and another to his consort. Both, however, are lost, and the 
occasion on which they were written is unknown. It was now 
for the first time that Origen suffered those extemporaneous 
homilies, which he delivered in the church, to be taken down by 
notaries. While his fame was loudly bruited in some quarters, 
voices were lifted up as loudly against him in others. He com- 
plains that some of Ais works had been interpolated so as to give 
a handle to the designs of his enemies; and that others, unre- 
vised, and pane only for the eyes of a few, had been in- 
cautiously given to the world by his friends. A last journey to 
Arabia was undertaken for the purpose of attending a council 
which had been summoned to oppose a party there who held 
that the soul died with the body, and that both were resuscitated 
at the resurrection. Origen, we are told, was again successful 
in inducing his antagonists to abandon their errors. 

It is sometimes said, that the most auspicious preliminary to a 
hearty friendship is a hearty fight. The notion holds good of 
English schoolboys, but not, we fear, of religious controversialists. 
The blows which combatants of this latter class give and take 


* Eus. H. E, vi. 32. + Huet. Origenian. lib. i. c. 3, § xii. 
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are not mere fisticuffs. ‘The poisoned Damascus blade of con- 
troversy inflicts wounds far too serious to admit of being removed 
by schoolboy remedies in such cases. The venom must be 
sucked out of the wound as out of Sir Kenneth’s. The lips of 
charity alone can perform this delicate operation, and Origen 
appears to have possessed the charity necessary to that office. 
ome the fact, that so many whom he defeated as disputants, 
became his fast friends after the war of words had closed. It is 
unusual for the controversialist to acknowledge defeat, but far 
more so that he should cherish sentiments of regard towards his 
conqueror. The admirers of Origen’s learning compared him to 
asun. The similitude holds yet further. Like that luminary, 
he must have been the centre of a double force—the centripetal 
as well as the centrifugal. While he repelled the heresy, he 
attracted the heretic, who, once within the circle of his influence, 
seemed to move ever after in a friendly orbit about him. Nota 
few in our own day, who look back upon the worthies of these 

rimitive ages as a race of well-meaning Orsons, stalwart enough, 
but lamentably uncouth—or a race of antiquated duennas, very 
respectable, but very tiresome withal, might take instruction in 
the meekness of the Christian, and the courtesy of the scholar, 
from the barefooted presbyter of Ceesarea. Controversy, as 
commonly conducted, reminds us of the quarrel between Copelius 
and Spalanzani, in Hoffman’s tale of the Sandman, concerning 
their respective share in an automaton they had constructed in 
imitation of a beautiful female. The strife waxed hot; they 
uttered horrible imprecations; they ended by tearing the ex- 
quisite structure limb from limb, and belabouring each other 
with the fragments of their workmanship. And thus fares it 
with poor Truth. Each combatant calls heaven to witness that 
she is his alone; and, in the struggle, she is torn in pieces, the 
rivals having each for his weapon only a bit of her. ‘The more 
protracted the conflict, the more complete, of course, the dis- 
memberment. It is clear, that the course of Origen, as a con- 
troversialist, was generally the reverse of that pursued by Hoff- 
man’s combatants. 

The danger from which Origen had been so often saved was 
now at last about to overtake him. The Emperor Philip was 
slain. It generally happened, that the successor of a prince who 
had persecuted the Christians was disposed to favour them ; 
while the sovereign whose predecessor had treated them with 
mildness, became a persecutor. Could a Christian have lived 
only in the alternate reigns, he might have enjoyed comparative 
safety. This rule was not reversed at the present crisis. Philip 
had shown himself by no means hostile to Christianity. Decius, 
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distinguished himself from his predecessor by commencing a vio- 
lent persecution. Origen was at once marked out as its victim. 
The aged man was cast into a dungeon at Tyre, and cruelly 
tortured in the stocks for many days together. His life was 
spared, only that his sufferings might be prolonged to the 
utmost. Decius did not live to complete the second year of his 
reign; and, with the accession of Gallus and his son, the perse- 
cution closed, and Origen was released. After his liberation, 
he received a kind letter from Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, 
full of such consolation as he himself had offered during a pre- 
vious persecution to Ambrosius and Theoctetus. The fact is 
worthy of observation, as it refutes those who would have us 
believe that Dionysius trod in the steps of Demetrius, and 
became a violent opponent of Origen. Many of the faithful 
friends of Origen, who had stood by his side in every time of 
need, were now removed. Alexander had perished in a prison 
at Jerusalem, Ambrosius was no more, earthly ties were dis- 
solving, earthly expectations were reaching their close; the 
letters he penned at this time were such as a good man would 
write who felt that he must soon enter upon the unknown future; 
the frame of adamant at length gave way ; two or three years of 
languishing completed the a of the torturer; and, in the 
sixty-ninth year of his age, Origen breathed his last. His re- 
mains were interred in the church of the holy sepulchre at Tyre.* 


The works of Origen are of two kinds—those which have for 
their object the elucidation of the sacred writings, and separate 
treatises on various subjects. ‘The former, and more numerous 
class, includes homilies, commentaries, and scholia. The scholia 
are entirely lost to us, together with a great part of the commen- 
taries and homilies. Such portions pe, ev been preserved exist 
for the most part only in the Latin translation of Rufinus. 
Unfortunately, this translator was one of an order to whom the 
‘nec verbum verbo curabis reddere’ was an injunction wholly 
superfluous. We are completely at his mercy. the prologue 
to his version of Origen’s commentary on the Romans, he 
coolly assures us that he has abridged it by above one-half. He 
piques himself on having supplied many deficiencies in the 
homilies, which, he says, were delivered by Origen, ‘with a view 


* We are not aware that any particulars are known concerning the personal 
appearance of Origen. The argument of Tillemont, to prove that he could not 
have been a tall man, is too ingenious to be omitted :—‘ Eusebe parlant des ceps de 
bois, ot il fut mis sous Dece, dit qu’il y fut étendu jusqu’au quatriéme trou; et nous 
voyons que plusieurs martyrs ont esté étendus jusqu’au cinquiéme.’ Origen him- 
self observed that Ambrosius gave him no time to rest his little body (cwuarwyv). 
—Tillemont, Hist, Ecc. tom. iii, p. 548. 
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rather to edification than to a full explanation of the text,’ and 
on completely discussing many points upon which Origen had 
merely touched. Thus, in the absence of the original Greek, 
we know not whether Origen speaks, or whether we are listen- 
ing to the voice of his too officious admirer. The translations of 
Rufinus contain allusions to matters of discipline subsequent to 
the time of Origen, and many words and phrases which either 
bore a different signification, or were not introduced in his day. 
Some have concluded, for this reason, that nearly all these ver- 
sions are spurious; but this opinion cannot be sustained by sound 
criticism. In a treatise, ‘De Adulteratione Librorum Origenis,’ 
Rufinus gives an extract from a letter written by Origen to his 
friends at Alexandria, in which he complains of the conduct of a 
heretic who had procured the minutes of a public disputation in 
which Origen had taken part, and making additions and erasures 
as suited his purpose, triumphantly put it in circulation. Another, 
with a similar view, wrote a pretended account of a disputation 
which had never taken place at all. Such practices were not 
uncommon. The gross corruption of the sacred writings by the 
Marcionites has been fully exposed by Tertullian, whose own 
writings suffered much from the hands of such men. According 
toa — told by Rufinus, the excommunication of Hilary was 
proc by a similar artifice. The writings of men whose 
name had become an authority were falsified to a great extent 
during their lifetime, but still more after their decease. The 
notorious prevalence of this description of fraud is the only ad- 
missible defence of those corrections to which Rufinus has con- 
fessedly resorted in many places where he found, in the writings 
of Origen, opinions at variance with the orthodox faith. In the 
prologue to his translation of the epi apyav, he states, that 
expressions in that work concerning the Trinity, contrary to the 
orthodox opinions on that subject elsewhere maintained by 
Origen, he has either omitted as interpolations, or reduced 
within the received rule of faith ; and adds, that where his author 
was obscure, he made additions from his other compositions, 
‘introducing nothing of his own, but only restoring to Origen 
what belonged to him.’ Jerome denies that these additions 
were taken from the writings of Origen; and accuses this trans- 
lator of making arbitrary alterations, and introducing matter 
from the scholia of Didymus.* 

By far the Jarger proportion of the writings of Origen have 
been lost, together with the catalogues of them by Eusebius and 
Jerome. Epiphanius and Rufinus state that he wrote six 


* Hieron, lib. i, adv. Rufinum. 
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thousand volumes, a number utterly incredible, did we not re- 
member that the separate homilies and the parts of the larger 
treatises, were each reckoned as a volume. We shall enter on a 
brief review of the principal fragments and versions which have 
survived. There are now extant seventeen of the homilies on 
Genesis in the Latin of Rufinus. We have no reason to suppose 
them spurious. The only objection to their authenticity is the fact 
that Jerome, in one of his letters, describes Origen as speaking of 
Melchisedek in the first of these homilies, while, on reference, no 
such mention is to be found. But we are also aware, from the 
same source, that Origen wrote two books of mystical homilies, 
and Huet, who believes that the homilies we possess were not 
a part of them, supposes that they are the homilies to which 
Jerome alludes. Even if we adopt the opinion that what we 
have belonged to the mystical homilies, we know that there 
existed several different collections of the homilies on Genesis, a 
fact which furnishes another explanation of the difficulty. We 

ssess thirteen homilies on Exodus, and sixteen on Leviticus, in 
the Latin of Rufinus. Their genuineness has not been disproved. 
It is true that, in the Philocalia, there is a Greek fragment from 
the second homily on Leviticus, to which there is nothing cor- 
responding in the second Latin homily; but it must not be for- 
gotten that the homilies were arranged in different collections 
by various translators, containing some a larger and others a 
smaller number of homilies. In some collection, now lost, the 
fragment preserved in the Philocalia may have been the second. 
Jerome has given the homilies he has translated an entirely dif- 
ferent arrangement from that observed in the Greek MSS. Ru- 
finus has translated twenty-eight homilies on Numbers, which 
he has mixed up with his translation of the Scholia of Origen on 
that book. It has been thought suspicious that we Pe find 
the distinction between excudere and excidere, marked out as it is 
in the second homily ; but, for this piece of information, we are 
of course indebted to the munificence of the translator. In 
forming an estimate of the relative value of the versions we pos- 
sess, according to the reason we have to believe that they contain 
more or less the real opinions of Origen, it is of importance to 
bear in mind that, in the translations of the twenty-six homilies 
on Joshua, the nine on Judges, and the nine on Psalms, xxxvi., 
xxxvii., and xxxviii. Rufinus assures us that his great aim has 
been to give a faithful rendering, and that he has taken no pains 
to supply what appeared deficient. A part of the twentieth 
homily on Joshua, which we have compared with a fragment of 
the original, preserved in the Philocalia, is by no means a close 
rendering, but it gives correctly Origen’s general scope. We 
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have a similar profession of fidelity, on the part of Jerome, in 
behalf of his version of two homilies on Canticles, and of four- 
teen homilies on Ezekiel. The same writer has translated four- 
teen out of the forty-five homilies which Origen composed on 
Jeremiah. Of these, nineteen have been preserved in the Greek, 
and, on comparison with the original, we find this version by 
Jerome much more accurate than those of Rufinus. The homil 
De Engastrimytho has come down to us in the Greek of a MS. 
in the Vatican, Its genuineness is attested by the quotation of 
Eustathius, the opponent of Origen in the controversy concerning 
the raising of Samuel. ‘The commentaries in Latin on the bock 
of Job are deservedly rejected as supposititious. Origen was the 
first who wrote commentaries on all the Psalms. Doubts are 
raised by Erasmus, both as to the author and the translator of 
the nine homilies on the three Psalms just mentioned, and Per- 
kins has rejected the two on the thirty-eighth Psalm; but their 
authenticity has been defended, and as it appears to us, satisfac- 
torily, by Gucshined and Huet.* Numerous Greek fragments 
have been preserved, containing expositions of the Psalms, some 
of them certainly Origen’s; but the authorship of many, though 
assigned in the catene to Origen, is justly open to question. Jn 
addition to Jerome’s translation of two homilies on Canticles, 
which we have good reason to regard as comparatively trust- 
worthy, the Latin of Rufinus presents us with the Prologue, the 
three first tomi of the commentaries on this book, and a part of 
the fourth. The internal evidence in their favour is strong. 
Erasmus would reject them, however, on the ground of the 
translations given to the words égws and ayamrn, and contends that 
they must be the work of some Latin author. Pearson has re- 
plied to his objection. For a full account of the question we 
must refer our readers to the Origeniana of Iluet, lib. iii. ¢. iii. 
sec. 3, §7. Nine ofthe homilies on Isaiah are found in the Latin 
of some anonymous translator. 

We now pass to the New Testament. A portion of the com- 
mentaries on Matthew, from the tenth to the seventeenth tomus 
inclusive, has come down. to us in the original, accompanied by 
the Latin version of some old translator who has performed his 
task infamously. His translation extends nearly to the end of 
the book; but we lose the Greek in the midst of the twenty- 
second chapter. The seven homilies on Matthew are rejected by 
the best authorities. Jerome translated thirty-nine homilies on 
Luke, which still remain. Rufinus charges him with many 
omissions and alterations, and the fact, that this translation was 


* Huet. Origenian. iii. ¢. ii. sect. 3, § 6. 
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so far open to censure, furnishes an answer to some verbal 
objections which have been brought inst the version by 
those who deny that it is a translation from Origen.* Of the 
commentaries on John we are in possession of nine tomi in the 
Greek. A translation by Rufinus, of fifteen tomi of the com- 
mentaries on Romans, compressed, as he confesses, within half 
the length of the original, together with a few Greek fragments 
collected from various quarters, is all that remains to us of the 
commentaries on the ‘Gpistles The Philocalia is a valuable 
series of selections from the works of Origen, made by Basil and 
Gregory Nazianzen. 

Among the works of Origen which are not exegetical in 
their character, the most famous is his reply to the ’Aan$as Adyos 
of Celsus. None of his writings have suffered less from the 
alterations introduced by friends or enemies. Here we have 
Origen as he is; and in no part of his works has he displayed a 
greater amount of learning, both sacred and profane. His trea- 
tise holds deservedly the first place among the Apologies for 
Christianity. The work is valuable, not merely as thus trust- 
worthy, but as presenting us with the opinions held by the writer 
in the later years of his life. Of the wepi apxav, and of the little 
reliance that can be placed on our version of it, we have already 
spoken. The small fragments of the Greek yet extant, only 
serve to show how ill the translation supplies the loss of the 
original. The whole of the treatise on Prayer and of the Ex- 
hortatio ad Martyrium has fortunately been preserved in the 
Greek. We possess only a few fragments of the two books on 
the Resurrection, and of the Stromata; and some of these are 
of questionable authenticity. The Dialogue De Recta in Deum 
Fide, or, as it is sometimes called, Contra Marcionistas, and the 
Philosophoumena, are beyond doubt spurious. Of his letters, 
which were collected by Eusebius, scarcely anything remains. 
The fragments admitted by De la Rue into his edition are well 
attested. A number of other works, ascribed to Origen, have 
been so generally rejected as not to require mention. 

Our readers must pardon thus much of dry detail. The im- 
portance of such an investigation cannot be too highly estimated 
as a preliminary to the formation of correct views concerning the 
opinions of Origen. Possessed of data wherewith to discover 
the genuine footmark, we may now track the course of our 
author. We have examined the title-deeds, and ascertained the 
rightful boundaries of the estate. It remains to determine its. 
value by a survey of the arable and pasture land, the mines or 
the timber which it contains. 


* Dupin, i. p. 103. 
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But this part of our labours is not without its difficulties. On 
many subjects the opinions of Origen resemble the moving statues 
of Deedalus, now here, now there ; they are not to be fixed on a 
pedestal and identified bya name. It would be easy to force an 
appearance of consistency by culling one set of passages for the 
purpose, and keeping the rest out of sight, imitating in our criti- 
cism the time-honoured custom of the Abyssinians, who imprison 
all the princes of the blood-royal except the reigning one. As 
it is, however, we find statements so irreconcilable, so devoid, not 
only of harmony but even of any analogy among themselves, as 
to make us almost desirous of calling in the aid of those natu- 
ralists whose shrewdness in the detection of similitude amidst 
apparent diversity has been such as to discover a close analogy 
between pigs and humming-birds.* The distinction betweén 
the esoteric and the exoteric systems of Origen should be borne 
in mind, as some explanation of these inconsistencies. The great 
truths of the Gua he taught plainly to the many; but ve 
different was the exposition of such truth with which he favoure 
the initiated and the scientific few. The elaborate treatise and 
the commentary abound accordingly in philosophical speculation, 
and in hazardous attempts to explain the inexplicable. It was 
from works of this character principally that his enemies derived 
matter for their charges against him, while his partizans have 
resorted in his defence to his exoterical writings. Those who 
have assailed him have too often forgotten the diffidence with 
which he put forth his opinions on more abstruse and difficult 
points, ro ved them commonly as so much hypothesis, as 
views which he desired others, after examination, to adopt or reject 
as they pleased, and which he himself was ready at any time to 
abandon forsuchas should be found more in accordance with truth. 

In the opinion entertained by Origen concerning the con- 
nexion between philosophy and religion, we see the basis of his 
entire system. penn 4 when elevated above the grosser 
forms of error, with which it had been long connected, might be 
advantageously admitted to a union with Christianity. The 
doctrines of the Christian religion, though incomparably more 
sublime and excellent than any philosophy, might, nevertheless, 
be explained by its aid; and in philosophy, accordingly, we 
should always seek for the reason of these doctrines. Such was 
the instruction which Origen had received from Clement. When 
a disciple of Ammonius, he had listened to a dogma more directly 


* The Quinary system. See Swainson. 
t The statement of his opinions concerning the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the 
Nature of the Soul, are severally prefaced by modest cautions to this effect. V. De 
Prin. i. 6, ii. 6, 8. 
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‘opposed to the spirit of Christianity—the compatibility of a puri- 
fied polytheism with the worship of the God of the Christians. 
The heathen divinities, according to this teacher, were the vice- 
gerents of the Supreme, and to ra them reverence was at once to 
‘please God and to secure the powerful services of those subordi- 
nates in behalf of the worshipper. The beautiful visions of Plato 
were also present to the mind of Origen. The gods travelling 
round the world in their winged chariots, nourished by the con- 
templation of the real intangible Existence; feeding on pure 
knowledge, and gazing on things above the heavens, which even 
the eye of the poet never saw. In these dreams he beheld the human 
soul struggling to follow the immortals in their course, but weighed 
down by sin and by forgetfulness, losing its wings, its divinest 
part, and sinking lower and lower till it alights in some earthly 
body, and commences its terrestrial life. On earth, the abstract 
ideas of the soul are but the recollections of its ante-natal state: 
and the devout researches of philosophers’ yearnings after the 
lost happiness. All that was venerable in antiquity was in favour 
of fancies like these, and when we remember the cast of Origen’s 
mind, our wonder should be, not that he erred, but that he did 
not err yet more than we find him doing in his endeavour to lay 
the treasures of these wise men at the feet of the ‘child Jesus.” 
‘Turning from the pages of the philosopher, he looked forth upon 
his fellow-creatures. He saw some sinking under the burthen of 
life, others surfeited with the profusion of its enjoyments; wealth 
and beauty lavished on one—indigence and ‘cislionens the lot 
of another. Without previous merit or demerit, some born to 
claim honour, to extort submission, to be courted like a deity 
for a smile, and to see that their frown was to those about them as 
the bitterness of death,—others, to an obscurity from which there 
was no escape, and to sufferings which there was none to relieve. 
He saw these things, and while he sorrowed, he longed to justify 
the ways of God to men. The gloomy fate of Aischylus, and the 
predestination of the Stoics, were repugnant to a heart of such a 
temperament. How was the difficulty to be solved ? Philosophy had 
indicated a way. From the point assumed in the answer to this 
question he viewed the wide range of things human and divine. 
This answer involved his two great doctrines—the pre-existence 
of the soul, and the inalienable freedom of the buman will. 
The mode in which he formed his system will now be readily 
perceived. 
He believed that the Divine Being created, in ages far past, 
multitudes of minds, all equal in dignity, and with bodies of an 
ethereal rarity—for God a is incorporeal. These minds pos- 


sessed, and always must possess, an equal power of choosing good 
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and evil. The freedom thus granted was abused by nearly all in 
a greater or less degree. The mind, thus cooled in its love to 
the Supreme, became a soul (Wux%7, which he derived from Jixos, 
cold,) and was inclosed in a material body of greater or less den- 
sity, according to the measure of its offence. To form bodies for 
some of these souls whose sin had been less deep, the stars were 
created. Each soul inhabits a star, whose brightness or dimness 
bears an a to the moral position of the spirit which 
animates it. The beliefthat the heavenly bodies were animated 
natures may appear strange to some of our readers, but in the time 
of Origen that faith was almost universal. It had been handed 
down from superstition to philosophy, and from one philosopher to 
another, from time immemorial. Thales, who gave to everything a 
soul,did not deny itto these luminaries; Pythagoras had called them 
gods; Plato also declared them divine; and Philo and Clement 
regarded them as pure and rational existences. Those souls 
whose sin had been of a more heinous description were sent to 
inhabit the successive generations of mankind, and our health 
and sickness, beauty and deformity, prosperity and adversity 
on earth, are proportioned to the degree of this supposed failure 
in a past state of probation. Thus did Origen account for 
these diversities of condition, and attempt to retain the justice of 
God unimpugned. 

In accordance with his views concerning the freedom of the 
will, he regarded the angels as the appointed helpers of good 
men, in their efforts to become fitted for a better state; while 
evil spirits, those who in a former condition had sinned more 
than man, sought to hinder him in the use of these means of 
improvement. “But neither the good nor the evil could exert over 
him any power of compulsion. By the use or the abuse of this 
liberty, all souls, whether those of angels, men, or daemons, may 
progress through a succession of stages, and become more holy 
or more depraved. Thus Satan himself might become virtuous, 
had he the desire. ‘The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death.’ This passage Origen understood with reference to Satan, 
believing that his enmity to God would be destroyed, and he 
himself at last be restored to the favour he had forfeited. Pro- 
bably it was not because, like Sir William Brown, ‘he could 
never bring himself heartily to hate the devil, that Origen 
embraced this opinion ;—his system required that the lost should 
possess at least the power of amendment. As these exiles might 
return to heaven, so those already there might, by subsequent 
sin, forfeit for a space their blessedness. Such spirits would 
again be imprisoned in earthly bodies. For them a new world, 
or worlds, would be created. An endless succession of worlds 
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had preceded our own, and an endless succession would follow it. 
In this belief Origen took his position, as it were, half-way be- 
tween the philosophy of Ammonius and the statements of Scrip- 
ture. The former maintained the eternity of matter, the latter, 
on the contrary, described the creation of our globe; and this 
doctrine of a series of creations might be reconciled with either. 
On this subject he approached the cosmology of the Stoics. 

Our earth, as Origen viewed it, was a spot made awful by the 
constant presence of what is unearthly. Nothing was mean, 
or of trivial import. The most obscure event was always the 
decline or the dawning of something momentous. The seen was 
lost in the unseen. By a vast theory, as by the lever of a spiritual 
Archimedes, the world seemed to have fon moved to the very 
threshold of the infinite. The angel, the demon, and the man 
were ever in closest intercourse. Did the Christian faint 
beneath the heat and burthen of ‘the day, a cloud of heavenly 
witnesses hung over him, and sought with their wings to shelter 
him under the scorching noon of his affliction. To the guardian 
angels of the good—the ‘little children’ of the gospel—it was 
alone permitted to behold the face of our Father who is in hea- 
ven. Did the wicked man return from the error of his ways, his 
emancipated guardian ascended nearer to the Deity; and as his 
charge grew to the stature of the man in Christ Jesus, presented 
himself, radiant with joy, at the throne of God—an earnest of 
one more soul redeemed by the blood of Christ. Thus the good 
man and his angelic guide were united by the strongest ties, and 
lived in the constant interchange of service. That flower of the 
field, the life of man, was the prize for which mighty agents of 
good and evil entered the arena of our world. Each day of each 
mortal’s history was the strife renewed. Love aided man to win a 
new jewel for his future crown, hatred sought to make him forge 
another link of his fetters. The enemy of man sent the worm 
to the root beneath, his friend sent the dew and the sunshine 
from above. Did a night’s tempest spread terror, and strew the 
earth with the pride of some mountain forest—a demon, exulting 
in the power granted him for awhile, had passed that way in his 
flight, his heart full of the wantonness of evil. Did morning 
break, and earth, in the fresh sunlight and singing of birds, seem 
to forget the past—good angels were at hand, smiling, as they 
saw the children go forth to gather in the fallen branches, that 
would be fuel for their hearths through the winter, and rejoicing 
to behold anemblem of the joy, which, under the eye of their 
Father, they had so often caused to spring out of sorrow. As 
Origen gazed on the stars, shining with the intense brilliance 
peculiar to the nightly firmament of the orientals, he felt that 
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their strange sympathy with man was no mere poet’s fiction. 
They, like man, were clothed in material bodies. Like him they 
longed to be unclothed, and to rise to a higher life. But they 
had seen their Lord, the Creator of all things, assume humanity 
—they had beheld him suffer, were sharers in the blessings that 
followed, and so they patiently fulfilled their courses till the time 
of release should come.* The stars were the letters of flame, the 
hieroglynhics, wherein was prophecy concerning the rise and 
fall of nations written out upon the heavens as on a scroll.t But 
the record could not be deciphered by man. It had no influence 
on the freedom of his will. It was the written language of the 
angels. On mountain summits, which seemed to the eye of mor- 
tals all solitude, sat those sons of God, reading the history of the 
future. A futile and presumptuous science, called Astrology, had 
arisen from a few words and broken sentences of this camel 
language which fallen spirits had communicated to bad men. 
Thus, man was never alone. Empires, provinces, cities, and 
families, had their guardian angels. It was the office of some to 
watch over the succession of animal life, of others, to superintend 
the ripening of the seed and the budding of the flower. Every 
locality, every art, every science, was held in charge by those 
who watched it unseen. As Origen traversed the scenes once 
hallowed by the presence of our Lord, he longed for the removal of 
that veil of flesh which hid from his view the angels who still walked 
there in holy converse, pointing out to each other place after 
place, where the miracle had been wrought, the tears had fallen, 
and the blood been shed. All these spirits would at last give in 
the account of their watch to God, and be promoted to a higher 
rank, or removed to a lower, according to their vigilance in this 
service. At the final restitution, the most malignant of the 
enemies of God would exchange enmity for penitence. All suf- 
fering was designed to heal rather than to punish. When it had 
done its purgatorial work, and cleansed away the love of sin, the 
lamentations of the lost would be at an end, and over the new 
heavens and the new earth all creation would rejoice. Some 
would again sin, and must pass through new trials. The rise 
and fall of immortal souls, the creation and dissolution of other 
worlds, their places of abode, would continue for ever. But if 
the happiness of none was secured beyond possibility of change, 
neither was the suffering of any to be prolonged without end. 
The people of Nuremberg were wont to hang a small bell 
under their tables, which was sounded when an expression 
escaped the lips of any guest which transgressed the limits of pro- 


* Ambros. Ep. xxxviii., ad Horontianum. 
¢ Ori. Com. in Gen. tom. iii. num. 5-9. 
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priety—and would that, amid these high festivals of his ima- 
gination, this great man could have been recalled by some 
warning sound within the boundaries of truth and soberness. 
His toilsome research was on many subjects so much labour 
to supply fuel to enthusiasm. He cAee: to Scripture, quotes 
the very passage that seems to destroy his position, and enrols 
it in the train of his argument, as his fancy, like a hawk which 
breaks loose from the fist of the falconer, soars away, carrying 
her trappings along with her. To his theory, as to the music of 
Orpheus, the whole universe must move in harmony. Reason 
was the knight-errant of speculation, and was sent to the ends of 
the world in search of adventures, to return and lay the trophies 
at the feet of that fair visionary. He seems at times to have said 
with Faust, when following the ignis-fatuus— 
‘ The limits of the sphere of dream, 
The bounds of true and false are past, 


Lead us on, thou wandering gleam! 
Lead us onward, far and fast.’ 


The opinions of Origen with regard to the sufferings of Christ 
and the extent of his atonement became the subject of much 
controversy. He believed that the atonement was the source of 
blessing both to good and evil angels, as well as to man. He 
was falecly charged with maintaining that Christ would again 
suffer in some form for sin. It is easy to see that this accusation 
is founded on an unwarrantable extension of a part of his system. 
It is Origenism caricatured. He thought, also, that the blood of 
every righteous man had power to expiate a part of human guilt, 
and that this was especially the case if prayer in our behalf was 
offered by the sufferer that his death might be made efficacious 
to thisend. While the blood of the saints derived its efficacy 
principally from such intercession, that of Christ atoned for sin 
solely by the merit of the sufferer. He fancied that, as the 
offering of a lamb under the Jewish dispensation was typical of 
the sacrifice of Christ, so the other victims represented that of 
the saints. 

We have seen that Origen looked on the body with the eye of 
a Platonist, as a mere prison-house to the soul. This belief in 
the evil of matter induced him to resort to the most complicated 
of hypotheses, in order to explain the doctrine of the incarnation. 
He regarded philosophy as the means placed in his hands, where- 
with he must labour to elucidate this among other mysteries. 
His belief was, that the most perfect of the created minds was 
united to the eternal Word, and was thus the medium whereby it 
became possible for the Son of God to assume a mortal body. 
It could never, he thought, be the desire of the Son of Godto . 
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become united to a form of flesh. This mind of Christ it was 
which, first longing to become united with the Son of God, was 
afterwards prompted by love for us to become incarnate. The 
Son of God was in the body of Christ, but the movements of the 
human body were directed by the volition of Christ’s soul alone. 
To nearer contact with materiality the Son of God would never 
have condescended. Into such absurdities was Origen carried, 
by seeking to accommodate everything to what he thought an 
undeniable principle—the essential evil of matter. It cannot, of 
course, occasion wonder, that statements such as these, however 
carefully worded, however prefaced by expression of the hesita- 
tion with which he advanced his conclusions, should be misun- 
derstood and misrepresented in a thousand ways, both by friends 
and adversaries. He was made the subject of the most contra- 
dictory imputations. Some declared him a Humanitarian, others 
were quite as certain that he favoured the views of the Docete. 
According to many he maintained the existence of two Christs. 
That he was no believer in what was afterwards called Arianism, 
the important place assigned him by Athanasius among the 
authorities who supported his great doctrines, is alone sufficient 
proof. Priestley has rightly observed, that though Origen was 
thought to favour the Arian principles, he did it only in words, 
not in ideas. 

Though a firm believer in the Unity of God, his language on 
the subject of the Trinity is such as might appear, in isolated 
passages, to separate the Father and the Son into two distinct 
beings. This is accounted for by the fact, that the opponents he 
was called to combat on this point were mostly those who had 
espoused the heresy of Néetus. He held the notion of the ema- 
nation of the Son; and in an Alexandrian we should have been 
surprised to find it otherwise, but he expressly asserts his co- 
eternity and co-equality with the Father. In his reply to the 
argument founded by Celsus on the worship paid to Christ, he 
sy ‘ We worship, therefore, as we have now shown, one God, 
‘ Father and Son, and our argument remains as impregnable as 
‘ before. We do not regard with an excessive veneration one 
‘ who has but lately appeared, as though he had no existence 
‘before. We believe his own word, when he tells us, ‘ Before 
‘ Abraham was, I am,’ and when he says, ‘I am the truth.’ We 
‘ are none of us so stupid as to think that the essence of Truth 
‘ had no existence before the time of Christ's appearance.* In 
his Commentaries on Matthew, he remarks on the brevity of all 
time, ‘as compared with the duration of God, of Christ, and of 


* Contra Cels., lib. viii, num. 12. “Eva ody «.7.A. 
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* the Holy Spirit.* In his eighth homily on Jeremiah, he says, 
‘If the soul have not God the Father, if it have not the Son, 
€ saying, ‘I and my Father will come to him, and will make our 
‘ abode with him,’ if it have not the Holy Spirit, it is desolate.’ 
In his commentary on the seventeenth chapter of Matthew, 
meets of the transfiguration, he says, ‘ for the bright cloud of 
e Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, overshadows the 
true disciples of Jesus.’| The following passage, while it clearly 
establishes Origen’s belief in the divinity of Christ, affords also 
an example of his fanciful mode of interpretation. He is speak- 
ing of the wise men who came from the east, ‘ bringing ge he 
says, ‘which they presented to one compounded of God and 
* mortal man, as symbols, if I may use the term, gold as to a king, 
* myrrh as to one who was to die, and incense as to God. These 
‘ things they offered when they had discovered the place of his 
* birth ; but since the incarnate Saviour of the race of men, who 
* was above the angels who give their assistance to man, was God, 
* an angel rewarded the piety of the magi in thus ——— 
* Jesus, by warning them not to return to Herod, but to go bac 
‘ to their own country by another way.’{ He calls Christ, in one 
place, ‘second God,’ and asserts the superiority of the Father as the 
sourceof power; butexpressions like these are no proof that hisviews 
on this subject were other than Trinitarian. His language is not to 
be tested by the forms of speech which came into use after the 
Council of Nice. In his day nothing had been decided respect- 
ing the use of terms on this topic. The words Hypostasis and 
Ousia had not yet given rise to their memorable contest. 

On the allegorical system of interpretation of which Origen 
was so distinguished a patron we “a say little, as we have re- 
cently called the attention of our readers to that subject. While, 
however, it is true that Origen erred in this respect, as so many 
had done before him, it is not less true that his division of the 
sense of Scripture into verbal, moral, and mystical, assigned to 
grammatical interpretation a separate and important place. The 
comprehensiveness and the vigour of his mind embraced both 
modes of interpretation, and gave a strong impulse to each 
among various of his successors. While eager to reach what he 
called the soul which dwelt within Scripture, he was scarcely less 
solicitous concerning the body. That careful treatment of the 
letter of Scripture which had been displayed by the compiler of 
the Hexapla, was afterwards closely imitated by Pamphilus, and 


* Com. in Mat. tom. xvi. 31. 
Tom. xii. in Mat. num. 42. yap Marpic, Yiov, cai tov ayiov 
vedirn Tove pabyrac. - 
Ori. c. Celsum. lib. i. 60. 
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many others of his admirers. It is partly to the exertions of 
Origen we must attribute the rise of that school of interpretation 
so much more trustworthy than his own, which subsequently 
flourished at Antioch. If his speculations were often productive 
of mischief without intention of his, it must not be forgotten 
that his labours in this respect and in others were secdivsetly the 
source of great benefit. A flower in the hand of the poet 
suggests at once some fanciful analogy. If the dewdrops are 
clustered within it, he sees in them the jewels of some fairy, 
which she left behind her when startled by morning from her 
slumber in the cup. If the plant be withered, he fancies that, in 
the odour which still remains, the soul of the flower yet lingers 
fondly about the lifeless body. The botanist, on the contrary, 
subjects every part to the closest inspection. He numbers the 
pistils and stamens, he examines the conformation of the corolla, 
the structure of the leaves, and assigns to the specimen its place. 
Origen, on the spot dearest to him—the garden of Scripture, 
was both the poet and the botanist. If his interpretations were 
exuberant in fancy, none had subjected the text to a scrutiny 
more rigorous. ‘To the word of God he constantly refers. He 
quotes its authority on every occasion. His error was one of 
reverence rather than of presumption; his very anxiety to do it 
honour, to lose no part of its precious lessons, led him often 
astray. He resembled a faithful servant, who striving to obey, 
not merely the spoken commands, but the slightest look of 
his master, sometimes gives to his glances a meaning they were 
never intended to convey. 

It was our intention to have touched on the opinions of Origen 
with regard to a few less important topics, but our limits forbid. 
His doctrine on other subjects is so perfectly consistent with his 
views of the leading points to which we have adverted, that the 
reader will conjecture its complexion without difficulty. It re- 
mains to give a brief account of the fate of these speculations. 


Towards the close of the third century, we find the question _ . 


concerning the orthodoxy of Origen dissolving the union of the 
three friends—John bishop of Jerusalem, Rufinus, and Jerome. 
The latter, dreading any imputation on his orthodoxy, became 
the bitter opponent of his once favourite author, and aided by 
Epiphanius, took the field against Rufinus and John. Rufinus, 
repairing to Rome, translated the ‘ De Principiis,’ and intro- 
duced the writings of Origen among the Italian churches. In 
the year 400, however, Anastasius bishop of Rome, departi 

from the milder policy of his predecessor, Siricius, sealed 
the writings of Origen as heretical. In this step he followed the 
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example of Theophilus, under whose influence a similar sentence 
had been passed by the Alexandrian synod the preceding year. 
The es of Aigypt were divided into two parties. Many of 
the Origenists held opinions which the departed Origen would 
never have sanctioned. The attack and defence were maintained 
with immoderate zeal. Theophilus strained every nerve to crush 
the Origenists. Those who refused to acquiesce in his con- 
demnation of their master were sent into banishment; many 
fled to Constantinople, and there besought the intervention of 
Chrysostom. This bishop was then in favour with the empress. 
Theophilus was cited to appear. But the upright and pious 
Chrysostom was no match for the wily machinations of his rival. 
Chrysostom had not feared to rebuke the vices of that most 
licentious of courts. Theophilus saw his advantage, and rallied 
about him the courtiers who were hostile to the bishop. He con- 
trived to exchange the position of the accused for that of the 
accuser. Chrysostom, though summoned by an imperial legate, 
refused to appear before the bar of a synod convened by Theo- 
philus, and composed of his enemies. He was excommunicated, 
and banished to Bithynia. An earthquake, and the outbreak of 
the people in favour of their beloved prelate, produced a tempo- 
rary re-action; he returned in triumph, but his adversaries gave 
him no rest. Eudoxia again became his enemy. A second 
banishment was the result, and he died a few years afterwards in 
exile. In all this it is evident that the original cause of the dis- 
pute had been lost sight of early in the contest. In the hands 
of Theophilus it became a personal quarrel, and was protracted 
until the complete overthrow of his rival had left the field open 
to his ambition. 

The controversy respecting Origen was revived in the sixth 
century. The monks of Syria and Palestine, together with 
several bishops, laboured zealously in defence of his doctrines. 
Nonnus, Leontius, Domitian, and Theodore, were distinguished 
by their activity in the cause. Some of the more violent of the 
Origenist -party assembled in arms, for the purpose of pulling 
down the monasteries of their opponents. A system of reprisals 
was commenced. The matter was at length brought before 
Justinian, who, in a letter to Menas, the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, declared Origen a heretic, and commanded the su 
pression of his works. The circumstances connected with the 
condemnation of the memorable three chapters were favourable 
for awhile to Origenism. At the fifth cecumenical council, how- 
ever, summoned by Justinian in the year 553, the bishops of the 
East finally condemned these chapters, and also, as is com- 
monly believed, the tenets of Origen. The controversy was now 
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ata close. The name and the writings of Origen have been 
regarded with detestation by the Greek church down to the 
present day. Among the Latins, his doctrines were defended by 
some and attacked by others. .His works were first printed by 
Merlin, early in the sixteenth century. Erasmus was a 
great admirer of Origen; he wrote his life, and translated some 
of the Commentaries on Matthew into Latin. Luther’s opinion 
concerning him is well known: ‘ Origenem jamdudum diris 
devovi.’ ‘That of Beza was scarcely more favourable. Genebrard 
published a corrected edition of his works, containing several 
which had not previously been made public, and in his Col- 
lectanea has spared no labour in defending his author from the 
various imputations cast upon him. That mystical tendency 
which forms so prominent a feature in the doctrines of Origen, 
has been revived in more than one connexion in modern times. 


Of the merits of Origen we must judge in the spirit of charity. 
His labours entitle him to no less at our hands. Of this victim 
of unmeasured censure—this idol of indiscriminate praise, we 
can now form a dispassionate estimate. The uproar of the con-. 
tests which ensued upon his death has died away. Those funeral 
games are ended. We are not, like his contemporaries, appland- 
ing now Jerome, and now Rufinus, as they strain and turn in 
their grapple of hatred. Let not the evil which was no part of 
his design be laid to his charge. Let his love to the Most Holy, 
whom he wished to serve, be present with us when we think on 
the multitude of his errors. His whole life he offered up as a 
sacrifice to his Maker—calumny alone would snatch the offering 
from the altar. ‘I shall know after death,’ said he, ‘ whether 
those stars are indeed animated.’ We believe that he now does 
know—in heaven. As we judge of him, so should we be con- 
cerned to judge of others. It is good to evince fairness towards 
the dead ; it is better, because often more difficult, to cherish a 
like spirit as regards the living. Would that we saw less among 
ourselves of that temper which is blind to great excellence be- 
cause of small faults: which makes one point of difference of more 
account than many of union: and would deny the conqueror his 
laurels because his victory was not gained according to a certain 
pet system of tactics. The wise do not expect to find a union 
of opposite qualities in the same person. The same caution 
which would have disposed Origen to stop short on the brink of 
the errors into which he plunged, would also have taught him to 
regard the Hexapla as a task too gigantic for one mind, and the 
refutation of Celsus as a labour which so old a man might well 
leave to others retaining more of the vigour of youth. The very 
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526 ORIGEN : 
ardour which led him wrong was indispensable to his going so 
far as he did aright. The Christian army which employed this 
giant to do battle in their van had no great cause for complaint 
if their hero was not always subject to the strictest rules of disci- 
pline. The utility and the inconveniences of such an ally were 
not to be separated. Yet nothing is more common than to hear 
distinguished men blamed for the want of qualities which are 
hardly compatible with the stronger forms of excellence which 
gave them their distinction. 

We have seen, in the course of this inquiry, somewhat of the 
evil which follows from assigning to human reason undue au- 
thority. in matters of religion. Christianity was not sent into the 
world to go the round of the high courts of our philosophy, and 
thankfully to accept the place which might be allotted to her in a 
verdict from that quarter. It is not an imperfect system which the 
later wisdom of the world has been left to correct and mature— 
no temporary edifice which a future age might pull down, and 
reconstruct in adaptation to new principles of taste. If we may 
credit some of our sophists, it descended from heaven like some 
of the deified stones of antiquity, in a shapelessness which the 
superstition of a ruder age only could have consented to worship ; 
and it has been reserved to them to give it symmetry and soul, 
so as to render it worthy of the homage of a more enlightened 
race. Christianity has not fallen so low as to be thankful for 
such services. The transcendentalist bestows upon it his lip- 
homage, but it is given as to a sovereign whose power has been 
secured for the most part by usurpation. For ages men have 
lived under the influence of its sublime fictions, and thought 
them real. Reason is now to deliver them from the thraldom 
of its fascinations, and disclosing the objects of their veneration 
in its true qualities, to show them how simple is the fare which 
men have mistaken for angels’ food. Our philosopher invites us 
to his Canaan, but has first dried up the milk and honey which 
flowed there. Nor will any man be attracted towards the 
promised land of these speculators by the bright light resting 
upon it. They provide not a little against attack by taking care 
not to be understood. The force of the enemy advances with 
the more formidable appearance from coming upon you in a fog. 
When the Duke of Anjou was besieging a castle on the coast of 
Italy, a potent necromancer promised ‘to make the ayre so 
thicke, that they within shal thynke that there is a great bridge 
on the see;—and whan they within the castell se this bridge, 
they will be so afrayde, that they shall yelde them to your 
mercy.” German — can perform its feats of this Lind 
uponoccasion. Favouredas they are by obscurity, these heroes fight 
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like the soldiers of Vespasian, who were indebted for the victory 
in a night engagement with the Vitellians to the long shadows 
which the rising moon threw before them. It has been a 
common policy with powerful nations, when entertaining designs 
on the liberty of a neighbour, to pretend that the weaker state 
stands in need of their assistance, and then to exact subserviency 
as the price of protection. This has been too much the 
course pursued by the philosophy of the schools towards the 
religion of the Scriptures. Sound philosophy and sound theology 
are one, and the best means of protecting Christianity against 


the mischiefs of a false philosophy is to demonstrate its just 
relation to the true. 


Art. IX. Of Fiction. Vols. I. & Il. Smith’s Standard Library. 


Tue love of fictitious narrative has its principle in human 
nature. The child listens with breathless interest to stories told 
by his nurse; the schoolboy amuses himself in hearing or re- 
lating tales of wonder or terror; the youth devours narratives of 
love and adventure; and even the old man has by no means 
lost all his interest in the memory of such things. ‘This attach- 
ment to fiction arises partly from the active nature of the 
imagination, which is always attracted by the wild and wonderful : 
and thus we are disposed to look on feigned scenes rather than 
real ones, as generally presenting something more to interest 
and excite than is found in the ordinary course of events. All 
this is only analogous to the operations of our minds in solitude. 
The scenes which memory recalls are not accurate pictures of 
the past, but that loose and general resemblance to it which we 
see in fiction. Our views of the future are not of the future 
that will be, but enchanting visions brighter than reality, and 
such as will never happen. The present, which is a mere point, 
occupies only a small portion of our thought. We live in the 
past and the future, in ideal worlds of our own creation. The 
substance of our thoughts is fiction. The schoolboy’s hopes, the 
lover's paradise, the poet’s visions, the merchant’s gains, the 
monarch’s ambition, all are fictions. ‘We are such stuff as 
dreams are made of.’ 

As in these day-dreams we are the heroes of our own romance, 
it will not be difficult to account for the interest which we feel 
in the vagaries of our fancy. But we also hear or read of 
imaginary adventures, in which we ourselves have borne no part, 
with scarcely a less degree of interest; and we account for this 
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on the principle of Terence—as men, we sympathize with every- 
thing that is human. Present to us the natural and lively pic- 
ture of a human being in prosperity or distress; show us the 
working of his passions, or place belies us the rapid and fearful! 
changes of his life, and we cannot be uninterested, for we have 
feelings within us which echo every one of his, and we make his 
adventures our own. It matters not whether the subject of the 
fable be a king or a slave—whether the adventures be those of 
the field and the flood, or the common events of domestic life ; 
only let them be faithfully depicted, and we sympathize. Our 
interest is in man, independent of adventitious circumstances. 

It is not, then, a matter of wonder that all nations have their 
story-tellers. In ancient times, and in most countries, the effect 
of the fable was heightened by the aids of poetry and music, 
which increased its power to enchant the hearer. But simple 
fiction also has charms for the rudest minds, and the caravans of 
the East alleviate the fatigues of their journey by this means. 
Seated beneath the palm-trees, and around the well of the Desert, 
they forget the burning sands, and are transported in fancy to 
fertile fields and inhabited cities. It was not aman in 
‘Chaucer to make his pilgrims to Canterbury lighten the tedium 
of their long journey from London, or in Boccacio, to represent 
the ladies and gentlemen in Florence as dissipating their fears in 
the time of the plague, by reciting imaginary adventures. The 
chief unnatural thing in these cases is, that so many persons 
should be gathered together capable of furnishing such fictions. 

The character of story-telling varies in different ages and 
nations. In the East it is gorgeous in description, agreeing with 
the pomp and magnificence of Oriental architecture, and the 
ostentatious profusion of Asiatic wealth, accompanied by wild 
legends of genii and magicians, with their charms, and talismans, 
and incantations, the perfect model of which is to be found in 
the ‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.’ Among the European 
nations something of the same kind was prevalent a few ages 
since, derived probably from the Saracens in Spain, the absurdi- 
ties of which have been immortalized in the story of the re- 
nowned Don Quixote. During the ages of chivalry, the hero of 
romance was a gallant knight devoted to his lady love, always 
ready to splinter a lance in honour of her beauty, and who 
everywhere performed prodigies of valour. In our own times, 
fiction usually describes scenes, and characters, and manners, 
with which we are familiar. Thus each age, as well as every 
country, has its own peculiar fashion in this department of letters. 
This is strictly natural. As the manners and customs of remote 
ages take less hold on our sympathies, a high degree of genius 
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and consummate judgment are necessary to render them power- 
fully interesting. 

n the great field of literature, fiction is a department by itself, 
and not the least important, when we consider its attractiveness 
and its influence. Modern works of fiction are of two classes, 
the romance and the novel, besides, perhaps, a variety of non- 
descript tales which belong to neither division. The modern 
romance, unlike the ancient, is not filled with adventures border- 
ing on the supernatural, but it is still somewhat removed from 
the ordinary course of human affairs. In its very essence it im- 
plies something of extraordinary adventure, and presents inci- 
dents which are possible, and sufficiently natural to be probable, 
but not common. These are generally connected with historical 
events, many of which are so startling as to exceed the wildest 
flights of imagination. The novel deals with common scenes, 
and professes to depict man in his every-day actions. To make 
this portraiture of familiar scenes interesting, however, there 
must not be wanting of those changes of circumstances, and 
those influences of human passions, which, however constant in 
their operation, are sufficiently powerful to excite the attention, 
and sometimes sufficiently wonderful to absorb and entrance the 
mind. And, as in the commonest scenes of life the passions are 
as much at work as they are in the region of romance; as love, 
jealousy, hatred, and revenge, may be found in every town and 
village; as every variety of excellence, and every shade of vil- 
lany, may be met with under all the modifications of human 
society ; it is evident that the novel, though dealing only with 
that which is common, may equal the romance in interest. 

The rapid multiplication of such works renders attention to 
them on our part imperative. There are myriads of minds 
around us on which no other productions of the press exert so 
great an influence. It is not a little of the welfare of general 
society that depends on the character of such publications ; and 
though we do not share in all the alarm of some persons on this 
subject, we can respect their fears, and unite with them in de- 
os the consequences sometimes attendant on such reading. 

e would not, however, follow the example of those well-mean- 
ing people who condemn all works of fiction without having read 
one of them; nor would we, on the other hand, undertake to 
appear as the indiscriminate apologists or advocates of such 
literature. There is no need, as Dr. Adam Clarke is said to 
have done, to commend the Waverley novels from the pulpit. 
There is always a sufficiently strong disposition, especially in the 

oung, towards this kind of reading. Few things can be more 
amentable than the condition of the mind which looks to such 
NN 
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confectionary articles as to its chief food. Even supposing the 
lesson conveyed to be good, the medium, in this case, through 
which it is presented, is adapted for the most part to the weaker, 
and not to the stronger faculties of our nature. There are slug- 
gish minds to which a little well-assorted reading of this nature 
may be highly useful; but the quick, the imaginative, the sensi- 
tive, should be warned off from it, just in proportion as they are 
seen to be capable of living in it, and of living to nothing higher. 
Every one knows that such works are read by all classes, and by 
not a few in every religious connexion ; and as this is a direction 
of the public taste which cannot be prevented, it devolves on the 
public moralist to abate the evils and to augment the good of the 
state of things which he finds to be unavoidable. This may be 
best done by distinguishing between the wholesome and the 
unwholesome in wn of this description, and by treating the 
subject with enlightened candour. Indiscriminate fulminations 
may confirm the habit of novel-reading where it has become 
vicious, but can never suffice to correct it. Milton, giving an 
account of his early studies, says, ‘Others were the smooth 
* Elegiac poets, whereof the schools are not scarce. Whom both 
‘for the pleasing sound of their numerous writings, which in 
‘imitation | found most easy, and most agreeable to Nature’s 
‘ part in me, and for their matter, what it is, there be few who 
© know not, I was so allured to read that no recreation came to 
‘me better welcome. Next (for hear me out now, readers) that 
‘I may tell ye whether my younger feet wandered, I betook me 
* among those lofty fables and romances, which recount in solemn 
* cantos the deeds of knighthood founded by our victorious kings, 
* and from hence had in renown over all Christendom.”* 

In order to assist the judgment of the inexperienced, we will 
take a rapid survey of the novels and romances of modern times, 
and endeavour to determine the character and influence by 
which they have been respectively distinguished. This must be 
done, however, not by an examination of individual works, for 
which we have not space, but by viewing them in classes. 

The first division to which we think it necessary to pay any 
attention, will include most of the works of prose fiction pub- 
lished in the eighteenth century, and these we shall denominate 
the novels of the old school. 

The great names of this period are Fielding, Smollett, and 
Richardson, who, as is usual with original and successful authors, 
had a multitude of imitators, most of them immeasurably in- 


* Apology against a pamphlet called a Modest Confutation of the Animadver- 
sions upon the Remonstrant against Smectymnuus. 
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ferior ; while some, as Holcroft, Cumberland, and others, made 
a near approach to the excellence of their models. The litera 
merits of Fielding are of the highest order. His Tom Jones is 
so faultless in its plot, and in the truthfulness of its characters, 
that it has been deemed a perfect prose epic. Smollett has ex- 
cellencies almost equal to those of Fielding; but instead of the 
wit of the author of Tom Jones, he substitutes a low and coarse 
humour, while his portraits are caricatures. But, amidst a great 
diversity of style, one characteristic belongs to all the novels of 
this period—a grossness of description which would not be tole- 
rated in our day. There is the same absence of delicacy which 
we find in the drama of those times. If the stage and the novel 
may be regarded as a fair representation of the manners and 
morals of their age, we cannot judge very favourably of the 
virtue of our ancestors, while we find reason to congratulate the 
present generation on the change for the better which has taken 

lace. And, making due allowance for the influence of custom 
in modes of speech, and charitably admitting that there may be 
certain freedoms of this kind which do not reach to the total 
corruption of the heart, we cannot help thinking that the ladies 
who were accustomed to read without a blush the gross passages 
which occur in our old plays must have lost most of that delicacy 
which is one of the greatest charms of woman. And still further, 
if the speeches which in our old comedies are put into the 
mouths of the female characters give any correct idea of the con- 
versation general among the women of the time, we must enter- 
tain a low opinion of their virtue. Yet some of these plays, full 
of offences against decency, were dedicated to ladies of rank. In 
the present day, nothing would be deemed a more unpardonable 
affront. The novels of the old school bore the same general 
character, perhaps not quite equalling in grossness the dramatic 
compositions of Wycherley, Congreve, and Farquhar, but suffi- 
ciently impure to offend all delicate minds. 

The indecencies in the works of Fielding and Smollett were 
not of that superficial kind which belongs merely to fashion and 
external manners: they were crimes against virtue itself. The 
course of Tom Jones is one of unbridled profligacy. He revels 
in the most abominable vices. ‘These are described with great 
minuteness of detail, and the actions for which the scoundrel 
hero should have been banished from all respectable society are 
treated as harmiess peccadilloes, or as the natural scrapes of a 

oung man of spirit. And, in the works of this age, not only is the 

owe accomplished in vice; but another character, such as Master 

Blifil, is generally introduced as his foil, whose mouth is filled 

with wise saws and moral sentiments, and he is the hypocrite and 
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villain of the plot. Thus, like Joseph Surface in Sheridan’s 
School for Scandal, he teaches that a young man of apparent 
virtue is a sneaking and pitiful fellow, infinitely inferior to the 
rake, gambler, and drunkard, the unprincipled seducer of wives 
and virgins. 

Richardson reprobated the immorality of Fielding’s works, and 
produced some novels which were equal in talent to those of his 
great rival. The genius displayed in Pamela, Clarissa Harlowe, 
and Sir Charles _ sme however different, was not inferior 
to that of ‘Tom Jones and Peregrine Pickle. But though the 
voluminous novels of Richardson were all designed to teach 
lessons of virtue, they are almost as flagrant in their offences 
against delicacy as those of Fielding. Many of the scenes in 
Clarissa are in a brothel; and the details are such as no news- 
paper of the present day, in reporting a criminal trial, would 
venture to publish. It presents a strange view of the manners 
and morals of our great-grandmothers, that the ladies assembled at 
Ranelagh held up the volumes of Clarissa, in a kind of triumph, 
to show that they had got the new novel. A young lady of any 
modesty in this age would blush to be detected in reading it. 
Pamela is scarcely less faulty. Sir Charles Grandison, to a great 
degree, avoids the errors of his predecessors; and may still be 
read as a protraiture of a somewhat formal fine gentleman of un- 
impeachable morals. If the faults of those works which were 
‘written professedly to serve the cause of morality and religion 
be so gross, what may be expected from those which are the pro- 
duction of men without principle? In many of the novels of this 
school the whole plot is corrupt, with no redeeming features; 
and all the lessons taught are of the most dangerous kind. We 
will take as an instance a novel by Miss Lee, one of the authors 
of the Canterbury Tales. The heroine isa young lady who loves 
and is beloved by a gentleman who is already married. The 
plight their troth, and live in expectation of the death of the 
youthful wife. And our sympathy is enlisted in favour of this 
criminal attachment through four or five volumes. During the 
progress of the story, the hero is involved, as usual, in a number 
of shameful intrigues. And this is the first literary production 
of a young lady who, we suppose, according to the common 
notions of society, was virtuous. 

We do not profess an intimate acquaintance with the novels of 
the early part of the eighteenth century. But if we may judge 
of them by the works of De Foe, we cannot too indignantly 
condemn them. And yet he was the author of some religious 
books, The Family Instructor, and Religious Courtship, which 
-have always been favourities in pious families. But, with the 
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noble exception of Robinson Crusoe, his tales were principally 
memoirs of rogues and prostitutes; and though written pro- 
fessedly with a moral purpose, and though he oddly enough 
leads them to a moral close, and brings his detestable characters 
to repentance, the remedy comes too late, for the mischief is 
done in the earlier scenes of the work. We cannot wonder at the 
horror in which our religious ancestors held all works of this 
class. It is no wonder that they were generally proscribed by 
all virtuous persons, that the very term novel was held to be in- 
dicative of everything vile, and that this opinion is still entertained 
by many well-meaning persons. 
Towards the close of the eighteenth century a remarkable 
change took place, and a new class of novels a tee which 
attained great popularity, and may be distinguished by the name 
of the Radcliffe school. Their originator was Mrs. Ann Rad- 
cliffe, a lady of no ordinary talent, who, disdaining the old and 
beaten track, explored new regions of fancy, and with a daring 
— penetrated into the dark, the mysterious, and the horrible. 
f something of this kind had appeared before in Horace Wal- 
pole’s Castle of Otranto, Mrs. Radcliffe ventured much further 
than her predecessor into the region of terrors. Nor was she 
unworthy of her fame. The author who produces something 
new, whether in the subject or mode of treatment, deserves the 
honour which is always paid to originality. But Mrs. Radcliffe 
was more deserving still. There is nothing in her works offen- 
sive to delicacy or morality; and though we cannot say much 
for the character of her religious instruction, she merits the 
praise which is due to the frequent introduction of pious reflec- 
tions. Her romances are full of striking descriptions of natural 
scenery, drawn from nature itself; for she had travelled over 
many countries of Europe. Her style was good, and often 
beautiful; and her works were rendered more attractive by 
pieces of lyric poetry, which, to say the least, were respectable. 
The success of the Romance of the Forest, and the Mysteries 
of Udolpho, as usual, produced a host of imitators; and horrors 
and mysteries became the rage of the day. The character of 
works of fiction became altogether changed. The persons, 
besides the indispensable hero and heroine, with their relations, 
were banditti, and monks, and nuns, with perhaps a sprinkling 
of inquisitors. The scenes were dense forests, and a gloomy castle 
in the Alps, the Apennines, or the Pyrenees, in the dark cham- 
bers of which, or perhaps its dungeons, the heroine was confined. 
She goes at midnight, with a dim lamp, to explore some unin- 
habited and ruinous wing. There, after encountering numerous 
dangers, and horrors which no young lady in these degenerate 
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days could survive, she discovers some long-imprisoned count or 
baron, who had for years been mistaken for a ghost. The whole 
of this enchanted region is filled with mysterious sights and 
sounds: awful lights, and dimly-seen and shadowy forms gliding 
along the chill corridors and vaults; unearthly voices, subterranean 
murmurs, mystic warnings, and clanking chains, together with 
abundance of trap-doors, concealed passages, and secret springs. 
But, lest this double distilled tragedy should be too potent, 
it was considerably diluted by an infusion of comic scenes 
and characters. These were generally a stupid valet, who was 
always leading his master into mischief by his blunders ; but who, 
as some slight compensation, made him laugh at his absurdities; 
and a pert lady’s-maid, the confidante of her mistress, and com- 
panion of her imprisonment, as cowardly as her lady was bold; 
who amuses and provokes us by her tattle, and, of course, at last 
rewards the blundering valet with her hand. 

That such creations of the fancy, in the hands of genius, be- 
came popular, is not surprising. They appealed to a strong 
passion—the love of the marvellous ; and furnished all the excite- 
ment of genuine ghost-stories, without improbability: for every- 
thing was explained at the end of the tale. But the bungling 
imitators of this school out-heroded Herod, and turned the 
horrible into the ridiculous. In their hands probability was 
outraged, and characters and plot were alike preposterous. A 
style of composition so unnatural could not long possess the 
nee favour ; and in the common course of things there would 

areturn to more natural tastes. But during this reign of 
terror, while grim shadows haunted all our towns and villages, 
it is wonderful that the young ladies who every day dined and 
supped on horrors, and whose sleep was every night troubled 
with visions worse than night-mare or spectres, could have suffi- 
ciently preserved their sanity to attend to the common affairs of 
life. 

There is another class of novels too insignificant to deserve 
more than a passing notice—the almost infinite tribe of the 
Minerva-press school. We are not sure that we retain the 
chronological order in placing these after the Radcliffe romances, 
for the two classes appear to have been in some degree con- 
temporaneous. 

he general character of these productions is insipidity, made 
worse by a sickly sentimentality. One plot may serve, with 
slight variations, for a hundred of these trashy things. The 
heroine is brought up in low life, her parents unknown. In 
some cases she has recourse even to beggary; but generally she 
is a governess, who, after a number of surprising adventures, and 
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the rejection of divers dishonourable offers from men of high 
birth, is married to a lord, and is discovered to be of noble birth 
herself. The forcible abduction of the heroine is a main point 
in the plot. In most of these novels two pernicious errors are 
inculcated: that love is a woman’s great business in life, so that 
to be married is her sole object; and that worldly distinctions 
are the great rewards of virtue. 

The inevitable result of books of this description must have 
been to intoxicate and derange the minds of the young. The 
boarding-school girl held herself in readiness to elope with the 
first fortune-hunter or seducer who offered; and the milliner’s 
apprentice was in daily expectation of a lord for a lover. Every 
foundling lived in the hope of finding himself heir to a peerage ; 
while the nursery-maid was in danger of suspecting in every 
footman who made love to her some great gentleman who had 
disguised himself for her sake. And if the perversion of mind 
did not — to such lengths, it may easily be conjectured 
what unhappy effects were produced by such silly books on those 
who read nothing else. And the number of such persons is not 
few. Multitudes may be found of so insatiable an appetite for 
this kind of food, that there is not a work of fiction in their cir- 
culating-library which they have not devoured. 

A few of these novels acquired great temporary popularity. 
Now and then a tolerably clever work appeared, but the very 
best were generally of low literary merit. It is a wonder how 
such books were ever written, but it is a still greater wonder 
how they were ever read. 

Such was the state of our novel literature at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. A writer of a superior order now and 
then appeared, such as Mrs. Opie, and Jane and Anna-Maria 
Porter; but the superiority was not sufficiently marked to con- 
stitute a new era in the history of letters. An admirable novel 
came, at distant intervals, like a blazing meteor in the dark- 
ness. But Miss Edgeworth was the first person who produced 
a decided revolution in the world of fiction, not only by her 
spirited portraits of Irish character, but by giving a moral 
influence to her tales. In her hands the novel became an instru- 
ment of good; and, though entirely without reference to religion, 
taught some high and useful lessons. Not only in Ennui, The 
Absentee, and Patronage, where this design is eminently seen, 
but in every tale she appears to have had some especial point of 
morality to impress upon her readers; and if this morality were 
not urged by the most powerful motives, it still tended to do 
good by teaching men to respect the claims of truth and equity 
in their ordinary intercourse with each other. 
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It seldom happens that a man s s the author whom he 
admires sufficiently to imitate ; but this difficult task was achieved 
by Walter Scott, the professed imitator of Miss Edgeworth; and 
A caused a greater change to take place in the literary world, 
by stimulating his great genius, than by her own admirable pro- 
ductions. He began with a modest attempt to rival her delinea- 
tions of Irish character by his Scottish portraits; but, too original 
to become a mere copyist, he soon poured forth an exuberance 
of fiction of a character so essentially new, so striking, and com- 
manding in its influence, as to change the whole aspect of ficti- 
tious literature, not only in Sage, but in all Europe. The 
— of Waverley constitutes an epoch in our literary 
tory. 

The mind of Scott was qualified, both by nature and by cul- 
tivation, for excelling in fictitious narrative. From his infancy 
he delighted in legendary tales, which he collected in vast 
numbers from the mouths of aged persons of every rank, and 
from copious reading. These were committed to a memory 
almost preternaturally retentive, and were always ready to be 

roduced when occasion called for them. The bold forays of 
rder chieftains, the wars and feuds of barbarous ages, the 
— superstitions of past times, deeds of chivalry, old ballads, 
and everything bordering on the romantic, he had treasured u 
with a miser’s avarice ; and the numerous notes appended to his 
poems attest the abundance of his stores. To ion qualifica- 
tions must be added a love of the beautiful in nature, a wonder- 
ful knowledge of the human mind, a general acquaintance with 
all subjects which can be learned from books, and a genius to 
digest and assimilate this various mental food, and make it all 
his own; and we see every accomplishment necessary to a suc- 
cessful writer of fiction. 

From the first he was fortunate. The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel met with decided success, as much, perhaps, from the 
novelty of the subject and the style, as from any especial merit 
in the composition ; excepting the introductions to the several 
cantos, which possess simple poetic beauty of the highest order. 
The Lady of the Lake was deservedly the greatest favourite 
with the public, of all his poems; for there is an exquisite beauty 
both in the plan and execution, a romantic interest in the story, 
and a dramatic effect, which place it almost beyond comparison 
with any other poem; and yet Rokeby, and the Lord of the 
Isles, though they did not take such a fast hold on the public 
a have beauties which make a near approach to the best of 

is poetry. 
The ine which Scott acquired as a poet would have been 
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enough to satisfy the ambition of most men. His reign was 
uninterrupted, till Byron approached too near the throne, and 
threatened to take ie crown from his head. Then, to adopt 
his own account of the matter, he thought it better to abdicate 
than to be driven from his kingdom; and quietly declining all 
competition with the new poet, betook himself to another species 
of composition. ‘The success of Waverley was rapid and aston- 
ishing ; and year after year he poured forth such a succession of 
works of fiction, as had never been known to proceed from an 
individual mind. The world was enchanted. All was so new, 
and so excellent beyond example, that the fiction of former 
times was despised and forgotten. The author of Waverley had 
a lot beyond that which ordinarily belongs to the favourites of 
fortune; and this new Alexander, after the conquest of one 
world, instead of weeping that there were no more worlds to 
conquer, discovered regions before unknown, and laid them all 
at his feet. 

Seldom has an instance been seen of such uniform success in 
every wish. Eminently happy in domestic life, he was sur- 
rounded by friends whom his princely hospitality made welcome 
to his table. Honours rial § in upon him, and the Scottish 
advocate and sheriff became a baronet. Wealth was at the com- 
mand of him who had only to write a novel, the task of a few 
weeks, and receive for it thousands of pounds. He bought, he 
built, he planted, and saw a beautiful estate and a splendid 
palace arise beneath the magic of his wishes almost as readily 
as the creations of his fancy came into being. He accumulated 
treasures of books and antiquities, till his library and his mansion 
became a perfect museum, which attracted tourists from all 
countries and both hemispheres. Wherever he went he was 
received almost with the honours paid to sovereigns. The 
rewards and emoluments of human genius could go no further; 
and all seems as if designed to exhibit an affecting example of 
the mutability of human fortunes. The life of Scott is one of 
the most melancholy instances of earthly vicissitude, a striking 
pram oe a of the truth of Solon’s remark to Croesus, as 
recorded by Herodotus, that no man can be pronounced for- 
tunate till his death. We have never read a book which left a 
more sad and depressing effect on the mind than the latter part 
of his life by Lockhart; and this, not so much because of mere 
reverses of fortune, against which he struggled with heroic mag- 
nanimity ; not because of his personal afflictions and his mental 
decline, for all this might have found consolation; but because, 
in that great and kind soul, we search, and with a result so little 
gratifying, for the cheering light of true piety. In the character 
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of Scott there was much to kindle affection toward him. He 
a the esteem, and more than the esteem, of all who 

ew him; but he reminds us of the youth on whom the Great 
Teacher looked, and loved him, but to whom he delivered that 
saying—‘ yet lackest thou one thing.’ That his notions of religion 
were of a very lax description might have been gathered from 
his writings, admirable as in many respects they were; but what 
pious man could, by any possibility, have written such a letter as 
the following which he sent to Mr. James Ballantyne :—* Dear 
‘ James,—I have received Blackwood’s impudent proposal. G— 
his soul! Tell him and his coadjutor that ong to the 
* black hussars of literature, who neither give nor receive criticism. 
* I'll be cursed but this is the most impudent proposal that was 
* ever made.—W. S.’* Ifa certain degree of allowance is to be 
made for words hastily spoken under great provocation—though 
we are little inclined to excuse profane swearing and imprecation, 
and as little disposed to believe that a man of Christian principle 
could be chargeable with such vices—yet, that a man should sit 
down, and deliberately with his pen call for eternal destruc- 
tion on the soul of a fellow man, is a deed bespeaking anything 
rather than the benevolent spirit of Christianity. All this appears 
doubly grievous when we remember that the great poet and 
novelist was the son of persons who appear to have been reli- 
gious. The father of Walter Scott was a presbyterian of the old 
school ; and sufficient is said in the early pages of the biography 
to indicate the painful dissatisfaction which the parent felt at 
habits and dispositions in his son so different from his own. 
We have no pleasure in making these remarks. Our feeling is 
that of sorrow on finding in so great a man the want of those 
——- which might have given to his literary labours the 

ighest form of usefulness, and, at the close of life, would have 
shed on his afflicted spirit the only effectual consolation. 

To this grievous defect we attribute those gross caricatures of 
many of the religious persons introduced into his works. There 
was nothing in his mind which could fully sympathize with the 
persecuted Christians, even of his own country, especially when 
they were persons in low life and of vulgar habits. He dealt 
less with the deeds of man as man, than with the circumstances 
and trappings which diversify the exterior of humanity. His 
soul gave no real worship to the majesty of principle, either 
religious or political; and it is to this want of all yaad moral 
sentiment that we attribute the cautious, not to say trimming 
course which he pursued through life, and his inability to appre- 


* Lockhart’s Life of Scott, p. 335. 
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ciate the real greatness which lay under the covering of those 
manners and habits which he knew so well how to convert into 
materials for merriment with the scoffer and profane. Yet his 
early education had made him sufficiently acquainted with the 
doctrines and duties of Christianity to qualify him for describing 
some of its operations on the heart, especially in the seasons of 
affliction. Hence the Waverley novels are interspersed with 
occasional reflections of a religious kind which would not dis- 
grace works of far greater religious pretensions. ‘The author can 
represent his youthful hero and heroine as paying their morning 
and evening devotions ; and the cases are not infrequent in 
which, in times of distress, they resort to prayer as the great re- 
source of the afflicted. 

But we nevertheless feel that the author of Waverley has done 
injustice to the covenanters and puritans, and that to so great 
a degree as more than to counterbalance all the good he 
effected by the reformation which he wrought in the character 
of the novel as a matter of literature. Those holy persons who 
were the glory of their age, the saints, reformers, and martyrs, 
‘of whom the world was not worthy,’ are held up by him for the 
most part, either directly or indirectly, to ridicule and contempt. 
And we do not attribute this merely to the circumstance of the 
author’s being a tory and a church-of-England man; for in 
these characters he often shows an admirable degree of impar- 
tiality, and holds the balance between parties in church and 
state with a degree of equalness which is highly praiseworthy. 
He chooses his hero or heroine indifferently from the cavaliers 
or roundheads, the covenanters or episcopalians; but then that 
hero or heroine is remarkable for oodles, and stands at an 
equal distance from the ultra partisans on both sides. 

Old Mortality is, perhaps, one of the most exceptionable of 
his works; yet even in this there is more even-handed justice 
than has been sometimes thought. Balfour of Burley, Habakkuk 
Mucklewrath, Gabriel Kettledrumle, and Mause Headrigg, 
must, indeed, be regarded as exaggerated pictures of the cove- 
nanters; and the great fault of the work is, that scarcely any 
others of a more sound and rational character are prominently 
exhibited. Yet in the course of the tale there is sufficient to 
show the terrible oppression under which the presbyterians 
groaned, and the cruelties to which they were subjected, while 
something like justice is done to their heroic virtue in the 
account which is given of Macbriar’s torture and death. The 
degree of unfairness which we cannot help perceiving as we read, 
we, at the same time, feel to be involuntary on the part of the 
author. There is nothing like invidious ill-nature: only an 
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almost unconscious preference of his own party. He does not 
conceal the faults of the persecutors. General Dalzell is repre- 
sented as a monster of cruelty ; and even Claverhouse, the fa- 
vourite of the author, is spoken of with a considerable adherence 
to truth. His cold-blooded execution of the innocent and 
unresisting, and his utter abhorrence of the whole race of cove- 
nanters, are honestly told. And if the covenanters are carica- 
tured, at least justice is done in the case of poor blind Elizabeth 
Maclure, who kept a small road-side inn. Her character is 
beautifully described, and is a perfect picture of holy resignation 
and Christian forgiveness and benevolence. 


‘ Have you no one but this pretty little girl to assist you in waiting 
on your guests ? was the natural question. 

* None, sir,’ replied his old hostess: ‘ I dwell alone, like the widow 
of Zarephath. Few guests come to this puir place; and I haena 
custom eneugh to hire servants. I had anes twa fine sons that lookit 
after a’thing. But God gives and takes away—His name be praised!’ 
she continued, turning her clouded eyes towards Heaven. ‘I was 
anes better off, that is, warldly speaking, even since I lost them ; but 
that was before this last change.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Morton; ‘and yet you are a presbyterian, my good 
mother ?” 

‘I am, sir, praised be the light that showed me the right way,’ re- 
plied the landlady. 

‘Then, I should have thought,’ continued the guest, ‘ the Revolu- 
tion would have brought you nothing but good.’ 

‘If,’ said the old woman, ‘it has brought the land gude, and free- 
dom of worship to tender consciences, it’s little matter what it has 
brought to a puir blind worm like me.’ 

‘ Still,’ replied Morton, ‘I cannot see how it could possibly injure 

ou.’ 

me It’s a lang story, sir,’ answered his hostess, with a sigh. ‘ But ae 
night, sax weeks or thereby afore Bothwell Brigg, a young gentleman 
stopped at this puir cottage, stiff and bloody with wounds, pale and 
dune out wi’ riding, and his horse sae weary he couldna drag ae foot 
after the other, and his foes were close ahint him, and he was ane o’ 
our enemies. What could I do, sir?—You that’s a sodger will think 
me but a silly auld wife—but I fed him, and relieved him, and keepit 
him hidden till the pursuit was ower.’ 

* And who,’ said Morton, ‘ dares disapprove of your having done so?” 

‘I kenna,’ answered the blind woman. ‘I gat ill-will about it amang 
some 0’ our ain folk. They said I should hae been to him what Jael was 
to Sisera. But weel I wot I had nae divine command to shed blood, 
and to save it was baith like a woman and a Christian. And then 
they said I wanted natural affection, to relieve ane that belanged to 
the band that murdered my twa sons.’ 

‘ That murdered your two sons ?” 
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‘ Ay, sir; though maybe ye'll gie their deaths another name. The 
tane fell wi’ sword in hand, fighting for a broken national covenant; 
the tother—O, they took him and shot him dead on the green before 
his mother’s face! My auld een dazzled when the shots were looten 
off, and, to my thought, they waxed weaker and weaker ever since 
that weary day—and sorrow, and heart-break, and tears that would 
not be dried, might help on the disorder. But, alas! betraying Lord 
Evandale’s young blood to his enemies’ sword wad ne’er hae brought 
my Ninian and Johnie alive again.’ 

The good old woman goes on to tell of the villanous oppres- 
sions and revenge of Basil Olifant, a man who professed himself 
of either party, whichever was uppermost. 

‘ Astonished and interested at this picture of patient, grateful, and 
high-minded resignation, Morton could not help bestowing an execra- 


tion upon the poor-spirited rascal who had taken such a dastardly 
course of vengeance. 


‘¢Dinna curse him, sir,’ said the old woman; ‘I have heard a good 
man say, that a curse was like a stone flurg up to the heavens, and 
maist like to return on the head that sent it.’’ 


This is certainly a beautiful and affecting picture. But the 
sketches of religious characters in the Waverley novels are usually 
of a different kind. The covenanters have generally a vast pre- 
ponderance of the ludicrous in their composition. However 
great their moral excellence may be, it is joined to such an 
amount of coarseness, or fanaticism, or wrong-headedness, that 
our admiration is exceeded by our contempt and disgust. It is 
no excuse for this misrepresentation that such specimens may 
have actually existed among the party. They are not fair repre- 
sentatives of the class, any more than the lank-haired, and 
ignorant, and vulgar brawler, drawn by some of our modern 
novelists, is a fair specimen of the dissenting minister of the 
present day; or than the sottish Stiggins is a type of the metho- 
dist preacher. The impression left on the mind of the youthful 
and unguarded reader is, that the persecuted Christians of 
modern times were, as a body, as ridiculous as David Deans, or 
Peter Poundtext, or Mause Headrigg. If it were not the 
author’s deliberate intention to produce this impression, he was 
evidently indifferent to the effect produced. A mind justly alive 
to the honour of religion would have shrunk from associating it 
almost as a matter of course with low and farcical humour, and 
from exposing those strong-hearted disciples of revealed truth, 
who for the sake of that truth were nobly suffering the loss of all 
things, to the cold laugh of the empty and unprincipled herd of 
which society is too generally composed. 

We scarcely need say that the literary excellences of the 
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Waverley novels are such as to place them at the head of that 
class of compositions. The variety and originality of the charac- 
ters; the accuracy of the costume; the amount of historical and 
antiquarian kesahelge which they contain; their power to move 
the passions, presenting every phase of human emotion, from the 
playful and ludicrous, to the most terrible paroxysms of madness; 
these, and other kindred excellencies, have gained for them their 
unrivalled popularity. And the power of the author is further 
shown by the singular skill with which he makes obsolete super- 
stitions aid the effect of the fable, till we shrink and tremble 
beneath the force of his spells. And this is done with con- 
summate art, for he never intimates his own belief in these things ; 
but shows them dim, shadowy, and distant; and while we watch 
their effect on the persons of the tale, we insensibly become in- 
fected with their fears. The Bodach Glas of Fergus M‘Ivor, 
the Mermaiden’s Well of poor Lucy Ashton, the chamber of the 
Red-Finger, and the second-sight of Allan M*Aulay, are in- 
stances of his power to shake the soul by superstitious terrors. 

To these celebrated works the praise must be awarded of a 

moral tendency far more pure than had been usually found in 
such compositions. ‘They are entirely free from the disgusting 
a and obscenity which make so many of the novels of 
ormer times unfit for perusal; and if moral lessons are not so 
ostensibly taught by them as by Miss Edgeworth’s tales, they 
are distinguished by greater copiousness and variety of informa- 
tion, and often conduct the reader to the verge of subjects of 
high interest and importance. But touching the morality of 
these voluminous tales, we cannot help noticing some matters of 
exception. The crime of duelling is lightly dealt with; and, if 
we remember correctly, is in one instance defended. And 
throughout the Waverley novels too great indulgence is shown to 
debauched and intemperate habits. The profane language also, 
not unfrequently put in the mouth of some of the characters, is 
highly objectiunable. It may be true that such language was 
natural to such men, but a great many other things were natural 
to them, of which the less that is known the better. It was not 
necessary to the truthfulness, or to the desirable effect of his 
story, in any case, that it should be thus disfigured. 

Of our living writers of fiction who have followed in the wake 
of Scott, or more or less diverged from his standard, we shall not 
now venture tospeak. ‘The writers of this class in Great Britain, 
on the Continent, and in the United States, are many, highly- 
gifted, and considerably distinguished from each other. The 
pretensions of the more eminent among them will prebably come 
under our review on future occasions; for the present we must con- 
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tent ourselves with this glance at the Literature of Fiction through 
the Past. The question, also, naturally arises in this place—how 
far may fiction be consistently and wisely employed as the medium 
of instruction properly Christian? But on this important and 
interesting topic we feel it will be best not to express an opinion 
at all, until we have opportunity to state our views fully, and the 
grounds on which they rest. 


Art. X.—The Catholic Claims. A Letter to the Lord Bishop of 
Cashel. By Baptist W. Nort, M.A. Second edition, 8vo, pp. 
54. Nisbett, London, 1845. 


In this pamphlet Mr. Noel recommends that measures should be | 


taken to secure the gradual and peaceful extinction of the Esta- 
blished Church of Ireland. This is grave advice to proceed from 
a clergyman of the church of England. But our esteemed author 
has not taken this position hastily. This change, he insists, is 
imperative, if tranquillity is to be restored to that unhappy 
country. With his judgment in this case he has given the 
reasons on which it is founded, and we think it due to him to 
submit the substance of his argument to the attention of our 
readers. The following is Mr. Noel’s statement of the two 
courses open to the British government with regard to Ireland 
—the coercive and the conciliatory. 


‘ Mere political protestants, who know nothing of the spirit of the 
Gospel, and who have been long accustomed to all the privileges and 
all the pride of Protestant ascendancy, may assert, in scorn of our 
English ignorance, that the only remedy for Catholic agitation is the 
bayonet. ‘Crush the Papists,’ they say, ‘or the Papists will crush 
you; make the agitation for repeal, treason ; place 200,000 men in 
Ireland to cool the courage of the demagogues ; arm the 200,000 
of staunch Irish Protestants, and then you will have the country 
quiet. If not, look to have the Protestants massacred, the priests tri- 
umphant, and Ireland an independent and hostile kingdom.’ Whatever 
such gentlemen may wish, not one Englishman in a hundred would 
consent to this policy, 1, Because it is unjust and unchristian 
to attempt to crush those who only ask equality with their 
fellow-subjects ; 2, Because, in destroying their political rights, we 
should endanger our own ; 3, Because it would be very difficult to 
crush six millions and a half of persons, sustained by 500,000 of 
their co-religionists in this part of the kingdom ; 4, Because, besides 
inflicting the curse of slaughter and desolation on that devoted land, 
which has already suffered too much from England, it would waste 
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millions of British money, and sacrifice thousands of British lives, 
-only to occasion in the minds of Catholics an implacable hatred of 
Protestantism ; to shut their ears against the preaching of the Gospel, 
and to make the very name of England odious to the civilized world. 
Happily, the day of a savage bigotry is passed, and our Government is 
no longer in danger of listening to the delirious counsels of a drunken 
fury, which represents every Catholic as a demon and every measure of 
simple justice towards him as treachery to the country, and treason 
against the crown. 

‘The Government, therefore, is driven to the opposite course. 
Since the Irish agitation must cease, and it ought not to be put down 
by force, the Catholics must be conciliated. This, indeed, is by some 
persons of heated imagination declared to be impossible. According 
to them, both priests and people are bent on Popish ascendancy, to 
which they are bound by ancestral recollections, by the doctrines of 
their church, by the exhortations of their clergy, and by their own 
settled hatred of England and of Protestantism. Nothing, as these 
gentlemen think, will satisfy them, but ‘Ireland for the Irish.’ The 
ultimate meaning of which is, a separate kingdom, a papal monarch, a 
papal parliament, a papal establishment, and a papal people, from 
among whom every Protestant landlord, minister, and peasant, shall 
have vanished by expatriation or by massacre. 

‘ Now, my Lord, I profoundly disbelieve it all. Men cannot divest 
themselves of human nature; and, though catholicism may be exclusive 
and cruel, and Catholic priests might wish to re-enact the Inquisition, 
the Catholic people are still like ourselves. They know well that such 
designs would be unjust to us, and therefore fatal to themselves; 
and the spirit of papal Europe would condemn them. Papal France, 
instead of exterminating the Protestants, has given them equal privileges 
with the Catholics ; Belgium, more intensely Catholic, has imitated the 
liberal example; and the same tendencies are discernible in the Catholic 
population both of Italy and Spain. While, therefore, the Irish Catholics 
ask for nothing but legal equality with the Protestants, the Govern- 
ment is bound to believe them sincere in assigning these limits to their 
desire, till they see proofs of the contrary, and not refuse concession to 
their fair demands, because some persons, who fancy that they have 
more penetration than their neighbours, impute to them concealed 
designs of violence and plunder. I believe these designs not to exist, 
because they are disavowed by upright and honourable men; because 
they would be no less foolish than wicked; and because there is no 
evidence for them. But should they ever come into existence, this 
country, with clear justice on its side, would, with the blessing of God, 
speedily extinguish them.’—pp. 12—14. 


In this statement of the case of Ireland, Mr. Noel has ex- 
pressed the judgment and feeling of nearly all liberal politicians 
in Great Britain, whether churchmen or nonconformists. Irish 
journalists and agitators have done their best to conceal this fact 
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from their countrymen. It has been found convenient to forget 
the conduct of English dissenters in the affair of the Catholic 
Relief Bill. It has appeared that certain ends might be best 
served by representing opposition to Maynoothism as opposition 
to the real interests of Tisdend, and such representations have 
been accordingly made, and made with too much success. The 
best friends of Ireland have been denounced as her worst 
enemies; and the most sturdy advocates of liberty and equality 
have been branded as leaders in a struggle to perpetuate tyranny 
and intolerance. We deem this conduct unjust towards ourselves 
—we lament it as a mischief to Ireland. Where there is a loud 
ery of patriotism, there should at least be honesty. We are 
sorry to say» also, that the liberal press in Britain, and our liberal 
speech-makers too, have been hardly less unmindful of fair play 
in this respect. Nonconformists had a right to calculate on a 
more discriminating and candid estimate of their proceedings. 
But the injury in this matter will not rest with the parties who have 
been thus misrepresented. The cause which is served by one 

sidedness is not served permanently. Men who do their work 
a make work. An unjust ealiey is a policy which always 
needs mending. 

From the general expression of his views in the preceding 
extract, Mr. Noel proceeds to a more formal statement of the claims 
of Ireland, which are, in brief, a claim to equality with Britain in 
all things civil and religious. The justice of this claim is admit- 
ted, but the question of equality with regard to religion is beset 
with special difficulty. Such, however, is the state of things in 
Ireland, in the view of Mr. Noel, that equality in this respect, or 
repeal, must be conceded. Here, also, two courses are open to 
the government—to endow the catholic priests, or to withdraw 
the endowment of the protestant church. ‘To the former course 
Mr. Noel declares his objection to be insuperable. Romanism, 
in his judgment, is a system of error so delusive and destructive, 
that no consideration could induce him to bea party to a mea- 
sure which should take it under the patronage and into the pa 
of the state. He dwells on the fact, that the Irish catholics, bot 
priests and people, are pledged most and solemnly 
against receiving any such bounty; and he insists, moreover, 
that were such a policy to be resolved upon, equality in this 
respect must mean, the setting up of a catholic church with a 
political status fully as high, and wealth fully as large, as are 
possessed by the protestant church—indeed, that the catholic 
church should be greatly the more wealthy, as being in its aggre- 
gate greatly the more numerous. Nothing short of this would 


-be equality. With nothing short of this could the cry for 
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equality be put down. And the wealth wherewith to endow the 
Irish catholic church after this manner—whence is it to be ob- 
tained? From the protestant church? Would not that church 
infinitely prefer seeing its whole property confiscated to the 
state? Shall the taxation of Great Britain be the source of the 
needed revenue? Would not Britain become more agitated and 
uncontrollable than Ireland herself from the hour in which such 
a proposal should be made ? 

What, moreover, is the nature of the principle on which a 
policy of this kind must be based—is it not clearly an infidel 
principle? It proposes to establish all religions alike. This it 
cannot do as supposing them alike true, but must do as suppos- 
ing them alike false, or at best as regarding them in the light of 
mere elements of society, to be used by the state for purely state 
purposes? If statesmen must take religion under their charge 
only that they may degrade it to such uses, were it not 
prnemremee | better that they should leave religion wholly to 
other hands? What nation deserving to be accounted a religious 
nation could submit to be governed by such principles ? 

For these reasons, Mr. Noel concludes that any scheme to pacify 
Ireland by means of a religious endowment must end in = 
disaster. No policy, he maintains, could tend more powerfully 
to bring all our church establishments to ruin than such an at- 
tempt to strengthen and extend them; while nothing can be 
more clear, than that the protestant church of Ireland, consisting 
as it does almost entirely of the wealthy and middle classes of 
that country, is abundantly capable of sustaining itself for all 
useful purposes. Mr. Noel's conclusion, therefore, is, that the 
interests of the existing incumbents of the protestant church of 
Ireland should be deemed sacred, but that the separation of that 
church from all state connexion should be determined, and that 
a condition of religious equality among the people of that nation, 
which must otherwise be ere long forced upon the Irish pro- 
testants by circumstances, should be thus facilitated, orderly and 
legally, and while it may carry with it some signs of grace and 
generosity. Our author, as we have intimated, is not insensible 
to the difficulty of such a measure; but the question presents a 
choice of difficulties, and the difficulty of this course, formidable 
as it may seem, is judged as the least. 

Such is the substance of Mr. Noel’s argument. Many will be 
alarmed as they read it, but no man, we think, will be able to 
show that it is unsound. The ceasing of so wealthy an institu- 
tion in Ireland would, no doubt, be regarded by our politicians 
as a heavy blow to the English interest in a connexion where 
that interest is already the weaker side. But such a change 
would not come alone. Supposing the state property now in 
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possession of the Irish Protestant church to become again the 
property of the state, it would still be the property of the nation, 
and might be placed at the disposal of the Englsh government 
for the ‘benefit of the nation. The English power in that island 
might still be strong in its wealth, with this difference, that its 
wealth would be no longer the great element of irritation to 
the Irish people, but ool be felt in its influence as a general 
benefit. Ireland, moreover, becoming tranquil and prosper- 
ous, would soon be found to possess attractions for other 
men than those who seek cures without souls, and revenues 
without labour. So long as the wealth of the protestant church 
in Ireland is applied after the present manner, Ireland must 
retain its strong hold on the sympathies of all the catholics, and 
the liberal politicians of Europe, America, and the world. This 
is the natural effect of the present English interest in that 
country. Any change in the condition of that interest which 
would be for the worse, we can hardly deem possible. Our 
great want in respect to Ireland is, the courage to be just. Let 
right be done, and the storming which does not then cease may 
be safely despised. Deal fairly with the seven millions of our 
catholic fellow-subjects, and the remaining twenty millions of 
protestants in the United Empire will be prepared, to the last 
man, and in the darkest hour of any crisis that may come upon 
us, to show themselves of one heart in their resolve to put down 
the cry of repeal as at once senseless, base, and traitorous. 

In speaking of the church of Ireland, we would always distin- 
guish between the institution, and a large portion of the men 
who minister in connexion with it. Among the clergy of the 
church of Ireland, there is not only as large a proportion of 
devout and estimable men as will be found in the church of 
England, but they are for the most part men of greater zeal and 
liberality, and much less distant, haughty, and impracticable, 
than their brethren of the same class in England. We honour 
the rightheartedness we have found among them, and the labours 
in which we know them to abound, and we rejoice in the con- 
fidence, that in any change which may come upon the condition 
of the Protestant church, it is not such men that would be lost 
to her, but those rather, who, by devouring the substance of the 
nation, without doing it service, have become the hornets that 
torture it into madness. 

But Mr. Noel is a practical man, and has not only told us what 
he thinks, but speaks of what should be done. it is by such 
means as the following that our author hopes to see the British 
Government driven from its short-sighted project, and the eccle- 
siastical affairs of Ireland brought to a desirable issue. 
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‘It is not probable that the government will propose any such 
measure previous to the dissolution of parliament, because they would 
not wish the elections to take place under the ferment which it would 
occasion in the country. We have, therefore, two or three years before 
us, in which earnest protestants may prepare the nation to refuse its 
sanction to Roman-catholic doctrine. Perhaps the most important 
method to effect this, would be to circulate short and popular tracts 
upon each of the chief points of doctrine and practice in which the 
church of Rome has departed from the word of God. These tracts 
may illustrate the principles of that church, by the whole series of its 
persecutions, from its torture of the innocent Vaudois, to its recent 
imprisonment of Dr. Kalley, at Madeira. They may examine the 
pretensions of its council of Trent; they may unfold the practice of its 
inquisitions in Italy and Spain; they may describe the system and 
practices of its chosen champions, the Jesuits; they may show how it 
has restricted the reading of the Bible, opposed freedom of thought, 
discountenanced science, and trampled upon civil and religious liberty ; 
they may trace its worship of saints and images through the world; 
accumulate proofs of its general want of spirituality, even when com- 
passing sea and land to make its proselytes; they may illustrate how 
it has led many of the most vigorous minds of Europe into infidelity; 
they may narrate what it has done of late years, not to convert the 
heathen, but to counteract the charitable labours of the ministers of 
Christ among them, as in Abyssinia, New Zealand, and Tahiti; and, 
above all, they may publish and expound the prediction of its character 

and doom in the Word of God. 

‘Let twenty gentlemen each undertake one or more of these tracts; 
let them be written in a clear Saxon style, with moderation and force, 
without the slightest approach to abuse, with an earnest and solemn 
sense of the duty of maintaining evangelical truth, with exact reference 
to authorities, and with a liberal and generous desire that the Catholics 
may have perfect equality with ourselves in every way not inconsistent 
with religious principle. 

‘Let a board of one hundred members of all evangelical denomi- 
nations undertake to circulate them by hundreds of thousands of 
copies through Great Britain and Ireland. Let there be an issue of 
one tract monthly, with a circulation of at least 100,000 copies. Let 
each tract be furnished to every minister of Christ, of all denomina- 
tions, through the United Kingdom. Let each minister hold a monthly 
Protestant meeting of the members of his congregation, to bring before 
them the contents of the tract, illustrating it further by his own recol- 
lections of history and of Scripture. Let itinerating agents be employed 
to effect an universal sale of these tracts through every parish: And 
why, my lord, should not the bishops collect the clergy, the gentry, 
and the middle classes of their dioceses, to exhort them to be faithful 
and zealous in maintaining the Protestantism of the land? England 

expects every man to do his duty. These measures, or others better 
than these, might, with the blessing of God, stir up such a thoughtful, 
scriptural, and determined spirit of Protestautism, as might not only 
raise a barrier against priestly zeal and parliamentary latitudinarianism, 
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but change the tone of parliament, carry on our unfinished Reformation 
to its consummation, and condemn Anglo-catholic aspirations within the 
church of England to wither up and die for ever. 

‘At all events, let every man who values the gospel do his part, 
without waiting to see what his neighbours will do. Earnest ministers 
may rouse their congregations to defend the gospel ; earnest laymen 
may stir up indolent and timid ministers to activity. Let young men 
exert themselves to the utmost. Let the 1,200,000 persons who have 
petitioned against the grant to Maynooth solemnly resolve before God 
that they will save the country, if they can, from the disgrace of a 
public maintenance of the superstitions and errors of Rome. Since 
they have in vain thrown 10,000 petitions across the torrent of minis- 
terial zeal for this method of conciliation, they must now prepare to 
force it back to its fountains, by a mountain of 20,000 upon the 
approaching proposal to pay the priests; and meanwhile to do all in 
their power to return to parliament at the next election men who, 
whatever their political views, are resolved that the money of the 
country shall not be thrown away upon the support of vain supersti- 
tions.’—pp. 32, 34. 


Should our statesmen determine to act in the manner thus 
deprecated, we doubt not the opposition to their proceedings 
will be even more formidable than that sketched by the pen of 
Mr. Noel. But our business in this place is with the last sen- 
tence in this extract, a part of which we have marked in italics. 

Is it probable that Seenpitent Nonconformists, and sound 
Protestant Churchmen will be found to act upon this advice at 
the next election? Not invariably, we may be sure. The case is 
not so simple as to admit of such unanimity. But supposing the 
choice to be between a conservative and monopolist candidate, 
pledged against the endowment of Romanism, on the one hand, 
and a liberal and free-trade candidate, who will not be so pledged, 
on the other—what is the course which Nonconformists may be 
expected to pursue ? So strong is the feeling of some among them 
on this subject, and so fixed is their attention upon their own 
view of it, that they would even vote for the conservative in 
hope of precluding the greater mischief at any price. Their plea 
would be, that the evil which may come from such an exercise of 
their franchise, must be trivial compared with that which it was 
designed to prevent. This would be the language, to a large ex- 
tent, of the methodist body; and that of not a few even among 
the older dissenters. It may be safely concluded, however, 
that the majority of dissenters will not follow that example. 

Some of the more zealous, in the larger constituencies, may 
bring in a rival candidate of their own, and record their votes, in 
however small a minority, in his favour. Such a course we 
should account as most unwise, except in some very marked 
cases. Before we could be parties to this policy, we should 
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need to be assured of two things: first, that Nonconformists 
themselves were pretty well agreed respect to it; and secondly, 
that there would be no lack of eligible candidates. Without 
something like unanimity, the result must be, to thrust an ap- 
og weakness into the place of our real strength; and to put 
orth unsuitable men, for the mere purpose of recording a small 
number of votes, must be in effect a further proclamation of 
feebleness—and surely it is not by teaching the enemy to under- 
rate either our numbers, or our powers of united action, that we 
are most likely to secure the terms we demand. Few things, in 
our humble judgment, could be more disastrous to the interests 
of religion, and to general liberty, than such a policy, if generally 
acted upon, in such circumstances. 

But there is an alternative to which conscientious Nonconform- 
ists are likely to be shut up, and which, while not of their own 
seeking, may serve to bring out their strength in a form much less 
open to censure, and much more effective. 

The prevalent feeling among this class of persons is, that to 
vote for a conservative monopolist would be to do a social wrong ; 
while to vote for a popish-endowment liberal, would be to do a 
religious wrong; and if placed in such circumstances, not a few 
of these men will conclude that it becomes them not to vote at all. 
You may urge that the results of the poll will be affected as truly 
by their not voting as by their voting. You may go further, and 
insist that, let demagogues talk or write as they may, in all such 
cases, men vote, not as approving every principle avowed by a 
candidate, but on the ground of his being, on the whole, the best 
man. But refinements of that sort cannot be made to affect the 
popular understanding very powerfully, and the one clear fact, 
that by voting for Mr. A , or Lord B——, a vote is given in 
favour of further religious endowments, and especially of the en- 
dowment of Romanism, will be enough to decide many a consci- 
entious and religious man against any exercise of his franchise. 

Now it is to this point that we think our liberal statesmen will 
do well to direct their attention. We venture to assure them that 
Evangelical Nonconformists are, after all, for much the greater 
part, a sober, orderly people, possessing little taste for the crowd 
and hubbub of political contention. We know that this is not 
their character in the view of men who only know them at a dis- 
tance, but it is their true character nevertheless. Nothing is 
more uncongenial to the majority of them than that subordina- 
tion of politics to religion, with which they are thought by many 
to be so much enamoured. But these men, noiseless as their 
course may be, have their decided feeling on all public questions. 
They may not be conspicuous persons in political clubs, nor at the 
hustings, but they are not the less men of fixed political prin- 
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ciples; and without railing at popery in the manner of the Pro- 
testant Association, they regard the bad elements of that system 
with deep abhorrence. Now your liberal candidate solicits the 
vote of such men, telling them at the same time that he expects 
to be sent to parliament with full liberty to endow Romanism, 
should that appear good to him. And whatis the result? Why, 
these men—in large numbers—leave your liberal candidate to find 
his way to parliament for such purposes as he best may. The 
hostility which takes the shape of organization and notoriety may 
consist of more noise than work, and may be treated as partaking 
of show more than reality; but let it not be forgotten that with 
this quiet negative power our borough and city constituencies are 
everywhere deeply charged, and the men who shall choose to 
dispute it, will, we doubt not, do so to their cost. 
e think, however, that this power should, be made to take 
a more positive shape. If we might suggest counsel in a case of 
this nature, we would say to a few sensible public spirited men 
in such a constituency,—convene by personal summons all the 
enfranchised men of your borough supposed to be favourable to 
ange views. Let the place of meeting be some neutral ground ; 
et the invitations be wholly irrespective of differences about 
religion; and let the object of the meeting be to form a com- 
mittee, and to appoint officers, for the purpose of securing as 
large a roll as possible of the names of men resolved not to vote 
for any man insisting on liberty to make grants of public money 
for religious purposes. In prospect of a vacancy, let the can- 
didates be apprised of the existence of this association, and of 
the number of voters thus pledged, and in the great majority of 
instances the end desired will be accomplished—the candidate 
will comply with the conditions. All this might be done with- 
out placarding, without publicity, without noise, and would con- 
stitute a calm organized force which could not fail of making 
itself felt and respected. Supposing the candidates in any case 
to set all such attempts to negotiate at defiance, and to say, we 
claim to be sent to parliament, with full liberty there to go on 
taxing the religion of the one half of the people of the United 
Empire for the benefit of the religion of the other half, it 
would then be for the parties exposed to this pleasant piece of 
effrontery, to look to their numbers and their man, and to judge 
of the expediency of confronting gentlemen of this complexion 
at the hustings. All that we would say in such case is,—see 
that your numbers are worth exhibiting, and that your man is 
a right one, and let your resolve to go to the poll depend on 
the concurrence of at least three-fourths of the names upon your 
roll. 
The sensitiveness with which some of our politicians repudiate 
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the idea of exacting a pledge from candidates on this question, is 
only one of the many inconsistencies which the late discussions 
concerning it have called forth. ‘Those who were the loudest in 
their demand of pledges when the object was to carry the 
Catholic Relief Bill, or the Reform Bill, have suddenly become 
so considerate of the feeling and dignity of embryo members of 
parliament, that the presumption and rudeness which should ven- 
ture to drop a word looking that way in regard to this question, 
is felt to be all but unendurable. In the view of these great 
conservators of English liberty, the feelings and principles of con- 
stituents are a light matter, which should at once give way to 
the pleasure of the class of gentlemen who come to them claiming 
to be raised to the dignity of senators. But is this a language 
— to be addressed to Englishmen? Have we, then, the 
orms of liberty only that we may be the better cheated of its 
substance? Was this the spirit which created the parliament of 
1642? 

It may be said, indeed, that this question is not of sufficient 
importance to justify our dealing with it after this manner. But 
we must be allowed to think, that of all the questions now 
agitating Europe, or likely to agitate it for some time to come, 
this one concerning the just relation between the minister of 
state and the minister of religion is that which is destined most 
powerfully to affect the mental, moral, and social condition of the 
civilized world. It is, we believe, that question which, in its 
new form, will do more than all others to distinguish the society 
of the future from the society of the past. We hold the church esta- 
blishment princi le to be unscriptural, and, as such, a mistake from 
the beginning: but viewed simply in the light of social justice— 
when the one-half of a people are known to refuse all participa- 
tion in money obtained by taxation for religious purposes—it 
surely is time to cease from extending the principle of taxation 
for such objects, for to what less can it amount than a deliberate 
plunder of the one great portion of society for the benefit of 
another? Is it not absurd—absurd to a degree almost incredible 
—that men who rule thus should think themselves entitled to 
complain that they do not govern a united and contented people ? 
Every new step they uke in this course must multiply and 
strengthen the elements of discord; and were we desirous of 
seeing the church-establishment question brought to its issue by 
the quickest process—though it might be for a time the most 
dangerous and costly—we could even wish that our statesmen 
might proceed to set up their new Established Hierarchy in the 
sister kingdom. Men who hold to a Free Christianity do 
well to oppose all further application of a mistaken principle, 
and to save their country, as far as they may, from perilous 
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excitement; but were the evil they deprecate in this respect to 
come, that day to them should be a day of hope rather than of 
despondency. It is often by some such excess that false prin- 
ciples reach their culminating point. 

We regret that the Whig party have so far committed them- 
selves to this policy; and we regret still more the haughty 
and unfair temper which they have manifested, for the greater 

, in their effort to justify their conduct. But we are not 
insensible to the debt of gratitude due to that party from English 
Nonconformists, and from our common country. They have done 
more to improve the condition of England within the last quarter 
of a eentury, than had been done by all her parliaments during 
a century and a halfpreceding. Their sins of omission we see as 
clearly as our neighbours: but their positive good works are 
many and memorable, and it will never be ours to be unmindful 
of them. We join with them, too, in deprecating a division of 
the liberal interest. But to prevent that evil they have only to 
be consistent—to move forward, not backward. If there be 
such division, it will be of their own making. Their vocation is 
not to buttress and amend decayed institutions, which did their 
office, after a sort, in times long past, but rather to develop those 
new principles which have been placed in our hands by Provi- 
dence as the seeds of regeneration for the future. It is only by 
falling below their mission that they can suffer loss. 

We have sometimes thought that it would be difficult in all 
history to point out a more honourable occasion to give scope to 
the large-minded, large-hearted statesman, than is presented in 
the condition of Ireland. But the man needed must be one who 
can look on Ireland as the destined field of his great achieve- 
ment, and not as his ‘ great difficulty.’ Let him soles himself to 
clear, bold measures, such as the enlightened and free amon 
us would assuredly approve, and, fast in the allegiance of ouk 
men throughout the empire, where is the gathering of selfish- 
ness or intolerance which he might not keep at bay? Loss of 
= in such a course would be the acquisition of power. ‘The 

our we have, but where is the man ? 

The moral courage evinced by Mr. Noel in publishing this 
pamphlet entitles him to high praise. The writer who dares to 
proclaim opinions placing him at issue with his connexions should 
expect to learn that a man’s worst foes may be those of his own 
household. All parties have their malignants, who find their 
fitting employment in the onslaught which they make on such 
men. Honour to him who can bow to the mandates of conscience 
even in the face of such consequences! Having passed that 
ordeal he needs fear little beside. 
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Art. XI.—History of British Birds. By Tuomas Brwicx. 1845, 

(new edition), Blackwell and Co., Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

A General History of Quadrupeds. By Tuomas Bewicx, New- 

castle-upon-Tyne. 

Tue name of Thomas Bewick is a ‘household word;’ and his 
works are to be found in every region where the language of 
England is spoken, or her literature cultivated. There are few 
i which have been so universally diffused as those of 
Bewick, and it would be not easy to name many for which there 
exists a more continuous demand. They are read, studied, 
admired, and appreciated by intellects of every grade, and by 
persons of all ages—by the young, by the middle-aged, and by 
the old. They are the food of minds occupied in pursuits the 
most opposite. The natural historian pores over them. The 
artist studies them. The general admirer of nature or of rural 
life and pursuits loves them ; and the poet dotes upon them. So 
singularly varied are their attractions that they afford a sort of 
neutral ground, upon which persons opposed in all the rest may 
sometimes meet and accord. Those who worship nature and 
those who worship art, agree in the admiration of the volumes of 
Bewick. They are prized in common by the school-boy and by 
the sage; and are only passed over unnoticed by that peculiar 
description of dulness which consists in a denial both of actual 
and intellectual vision at one and the same time, to one and the 
same person. He who can find nothing to enchain him in the 
works of this extraordinary man, must be unable to see either 
with mind or body. He must be incapacitated from perceiving 
not only the poetry of creation but the visible beauty of its forms. 
The world, to him, must be what a celebrated wit called, ‘a drab- 
‘coloured world! ‘Yon beautiful firmament, fretted with 
golden fire,’ must, to such a spirit, be indeed only ‘a pestilent 
* congregation of vapours ; and the forms of nature only what lines 
£ are to the mathematician, the means to measure other lines.’ 

It seems to us a self-evident and obvious conclusion that 
this singular universality of admiration, with which these works 
have been met, must arise from some charm different and apart 
from their general and even peculiar merits in a certain depart- 
ment of literature. These merits may be great or not; but to 
attract an attention so widely spread and so long continued, 
there must be some spell, extrinsic of and beyond that com- 
prised in what we may be allowed to call the mere generic 
deservings of the books, as works of a certain sort. The best 
and most elaborate treatises on natural history have few charms 
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for any but the natural historian. The new and peculiar in art 
may rivet the attention and excite the emulation of the artist, 
but is passed over by the uninitiated. ae and engrav- 
ing on steel may agrecably strike the eye of the accomplished 
engraver or painter, as pleasing varieties in the walks of art; but 
by the general spectator they are not appreciated. They may be 
seen to be different, but the nicer effects of the variation, the 
merits or demerits of the difference, are lost upon the untaught 
observer. It is not, therefore, to the artistic merits of Bewick, 
nor to the surprise, at first excited, by fine engravings cut in 
wood—for Bewick was only the improver and not the inventor 
of wood-engraving—that the continued success of his works is 
to be attributed. We must seek for some other source whence 
to derive the general admiration which they have undeniably 
secured for themselves. To penetrate the true nature of the 
spell, we must have recourse to the character of the man, as 
displayed in and modifying his creations as an artist. In that 
character is to be found the key, by means of which we may 
elucidate the whole. It is because the minute shades and finer 
peculiarities of that character have been unknown to the body of 
the admirers of his genius, that they have hardly known how to 
account precisely for their own admiration; hence it is that they 
deal more in negatives than in affirmatives. Most of those who 
are attracted by these works, will deny that they exalt Bewick 
merely because he was the great improver of the art of engrav- 
ing on wood. They will also deny that their partiality is much 
based upon the fact that he was a zealous, and, for his time and 
opportunities, an accurate natural historian. Ask them, how- 
ever, to define the puints upon which their estimate is based, and 
they will generally be puzzled to reply in any terms except 
general ones. It is so, because the solution of the question is 
alone to be found in a minute knowledge of the life, and peculiar 
intellect, and character of this great artist. To these we now 
turn. 

Thomas Bewick was born on the tenth of August, 1753, at 
Cherry-burn, a Northumbrian hamlet, on the banks of the river 
Tyne, situated about twelve miles above the town of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, but on the south side of the river. The scenery of 
this part of the vale of Tyne is beautiful rather than picturesque. 
Compared with the scenery of the greater portion of North 
Britain, it is not bold; the country, however, is pleasantly varie- 
gated. The sweep of hill and dale is expanded and fine ; and the 
river Tyne itself, like most of our northern streams, is exquisitely 
attractive; running in a fine alternation of pool and stream, where 
the trout or the salmon may perpetually be seen to leap, bending 
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its course generally amidst woods of diversified foliage, and 
gurgling amidst an extensive bed of fine pebbles, which the 
angler knows to be the favourite haunts of the objects of his pur- 
suit. Such were the scenes that first met the eye of this exqui- 
site artist. ‘That they assisted to give that impress to his mind, 
which led to his future fame, cannot be doubted. Many of the 
combinations of his youthful eye exist in his works. Upon them 
is legibly writ, as it were, the character of the locality; and the 
bear upon them the characteristics of the objects which the 
_— artist indubitably first contemplated. The parents of 
ewick were respectable, but not cullibe. They could not 
afford the expenditure either of much money or much time upon 
the education of their children. At Ovingham, however, a 
pleasant village, not far from Cherry-burn, was an exceedingly 
respectable school, then presided over by the Rev. Christopher 
Gregson, M.A. At this seminary Bewick was a day-scholar ; 
and here he, together with his younger brother, John, received 
his education; it was an ordinary English education. The 
rudiments of the Latin language Bewick might acquire, but he 
acquired nothing more; and probably did not care to do so. 
His decided genius for drawing displayed itself early. He was 
compelled to use the coarsest materials; and many tales, of a 
very questionable character as to accuracy, have been told of 
sketches by Bewick, under circumstances more extraordinary 
than probable. These stories do not deserve repetition ; = 
are not needed, for no human being doubts that Thomas Bewic 
was an artist of nature’s own making. We need no testimony of 
the preternatural sort to make us believe that he must have 
sketched much and early; and when materials were scanty, the 
rudest must, at times, have come into requisition. It is enough 
to know that the tendency of the juvenile artist’s mind was in- 
a with strength amply sufficient to determine his destiny 
or life. 

The parents of Bewick, whether willingly or unwillingly, were 
quite convinced that their strong-minded son was destined to be 
an artist. It is bootless to inquire what might be their precise 
idea of the meaning of the term. Probably it was anything but 
extended; and we may be quite sure that there was not in- 
cluded in it a presentiment, however vague, of his future fame 
and success. In the year 1767, the fine arts were pretty nearly 
strangers to the county of Northumberland. Its state was then 
comparatively primitive. Communications with the metropolis 
were ‘few and far between.’ The population was small; travel- 
ling was less easy, and less common. There was little literature, 

and less luxury. The whole county, including the town of 
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Newcastle, could have hardly then, perhaps, produced a single 
drawing-master. In pursuance of their notion, however, the 
destiny of their son was that of an artist. Thomas Bewick was, 
in his fifteenth year, ger by his excellent parents, for 
seven years, to Mr. Ra ph Bielby, a respectable engraver, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. ‘The business of an engraver, at this 
period, in a town like Newcastle, was necessarily of a very com- 
mon-place character. It was little allied to drawing of any kind ; 
and from his master it is quite certain Bewick could obtain no 
instruction of the slightest use to him in the higher walk of his 
art. We have seen various specimens of the attempts at drawing 
of his worthy master, and afterwards partner, Mr. Bielby; they 
are singularly, nay, almost ludicrously weak and inefficient ; and 
must at once have been felt to be so by his accomplished ap- 
prentice. What his occupation, however, did not afford, Bewick 
supplied for himself. During his apprenticeship, and by his own 
exertions he, no doubt, made great progress in that unrivalled 
style of natural delineation, upon which his reputation really 
rests. These exertions must, however, have been nearly, if not 
totally, unassisted. As a specimen of the sort of work which his 
business brought him, we may mention that one of the very first 
subjects of his graver was a set of the diagrams for ‘ Hutton’s 
Treatise on Mensuration,’ on which he was employed, between 
1768 and 1770. 

It was perhaps not even in the power of Bewick to detail 
exactly the circumstances which determined him to apply him- 
self to the neglected description of engraving, which he after- 
wards brought to such perfection. Early in his apprenticeship, 
however, he began to attempt engraving on wood, and such was 
his perseverance and such his success, that, in 1775, he received 
the premium of the Society of Arts for his wood-engraving of 
‘The Old Hound.’ This was just at the close of his term of 
apprenticeship under his excellent and worthy master, Mr. 
Bielby, which had been passed in a way most creditable and 
satisfactory to both. Biclby, who was a man of excellent sense, 
though no artist, could not but appreciate the great talents and 
ee ag marked and a character of his apprentice ; whilst 

ewick must have seen as clearly the integrity and goodness of 
heart of his friend and master. As a prudent man of the world 
there was never any doubt about Bewick’s character; and his 
own heart and disposition being good, he could easily value those 
qualities in others. Amongst Bewick’s characteristics was a 
love of his parents, and of the place of his birth, To Cherry- 
burn his Sundays’ visits were frequent and regular; and no 
parents ever had more cause to receive with pleasure the visit of 
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a son. Unlike many men of genius, he was early prudent, 
economical, and industrious: His mind was sonntidhe homely, 
even amidst the finest of its aspirations. He knew there was for 
him no ‘royal road’ to fame, and that drudgery was necessary to 
success. During his term of apprenticeship, he actually tried the 
experiment of the minimum upon which he could contrive to 
live; the sum he arrived at, as being necessary to existence, 
was very small. It afforded, however, a calculus, by means of 
which he could estimate what was really requisite to a com- 
fortable independence. The anecdote is characteristic of the 
man; and many such might be told. 

After the expiration of his apprenticeship, Bewick, being on a 
visit to some Cumberland friends, took the opportunity, for the 
first and last time, to view the lake-scenery of that district. 
There is no evidence that it made any strong impression on his 
mind. Of its beauty he must have been conscious; but he was 
probably conscious of it without loving it. His heart was, in 
truth, in his native county of Northumberland. This intense 
and, as it were, holy love of home, and of his native scenes, 
manners, and usages, was the grand characteristic of the mind 
of the artist. We shall see it impressing their peculiar character 
and charm upon his most admired works. From the lake-land- 
scape of Cumberland and Westmoreland he has, perhaps, not 
drawn a single combination—none such, at least, as are capable 
of being traced. In fact, the scene of his inspiration lay nearer 
home. Amidst the fields, by the river-sides, upon the wild sea- 
shores, and on the moors of his native county, they are to be 
found ; and being found there, are not to be sought, for they 
cannot be found anywhere else. On his return from Cumber- 
land, the artist went to London. His reputation as a professor 
in the neglected walk of wood-engraving now began to be esta- 
blished. During his stay in the metropolis he executed some of 
his earliest woodcuts; and, amongst others, Mr. Jackson, the 
author of the elaborate historical ‘ ‘Treatise on Wood-Engraving,’ 
mentions some for a hieroglyphic Bible, executed under the 
superintendenee of Mr. J. Hodgson, in George’s-court, St. 
John’s-lane, Clerkenwell. 

The artist’s residence in London was not protracted beyond 
the year. Under the influence of that bias of mind which 
reigned over him with a sway almost uncontrolled, he returned to 
Newcastle, saturated with a thorough dislike to everything pecu- 
liar or belonging to the land of ‘ Cockaigne ;’ for which, and the 
natives and dwellers and sojourners therein and thereof, he 
ever after entertained a contempt of no mitigated description. 
That this dislike was as unjust as it was peculiar, we are, of 
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course, ready to admit. That it was caused by no want of fair 
encouragement is tolerably clear. His merit as a reviver of the 
neglected art, to the improvement of which he had applied him- 
self, was now known and admitted by those conversant with 
engraving in general. His steady habits were also, beyond a 
doubt, appreciated at their full value. But the prejudice was 
rooted in the very constitution of hismind. He could not endure 
what he deemed artistic slang, and still less what he deemed 
artistic conceit. He worshipped nature, and she was not to be 
found in London, more especially amongst artists. That was 
enough for him. The scenes and manners which she, aided by 
his own youthful fancy, had endeared to him, he would not give 
up. Prudent as he was, to the verge of penuriousness, this was 
a price which he would not pay, even for independence, and 
perhaps fame. He abode by that simple motto, which he has 
inserted in his works— 


‘ Flumina amem, silvasque, inglorius,’ 


and preferred the humble, unalluring, and obscure walk of a 
Newcastle engraver, to all the prospects and alt the temptations 
of a luxurious and rich, but corrupt, metropolis. He returned 
to Newcastle, and became the partner of his former revered 
master, Ralph Bielby. 

Bewick had now, as far as such an expression may be deemed 
to be applicable, chosen his lot, and he chose well. He no doubt 
felt, even at this period, where his powers lay. This instinctive 
feeling must have mingled itself with his passion for home and 
homely scenes, to determine his choice towards the obscure little 
office in the churchyard of St. Nicholas, in preference to all the 
prospects which a metropolitan residence could hold out to such 
aman. ‘The instinct of genivs must have even then whispered 
to him that nothing could compensate for the loss of those 
natural objects upon which his eye was alone accustomed to 
dwell with pleasure. The true food of that genius lay here, and 
here was he impelled to seek it. One of the first acts of the 

artners seems to have been the taking as an apprentice of John 
Bewick, the younger brother of Thomas, who appears to have 
shared somewhat of his brother’s taste and ability. He was of 
weak constitution, and died early, of consumption. He had, 
however, made, under his brother's tuition, decided progress in 
the art of engraving on wood as well as copper. Between the 
years 1779 and 1784, inclusive, the brothers executed some 
designs for a collection of fables, selected from Gay and others, 
published at the end of that period by Saint, of Newcastle. In 
1789, however, might be said, perhaps, to be laid the true 
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foundation of Bewick’s future fame. In the course of that year 
was published his celebrated cut of the ‘Chillingham Bull,’ 
which—very mistakenly in our humble opinion—has been 
deemed by some one of the finest efforts of his graver. It, how- 
ever, amply proved to what a pitch of excellence Bewick was 
rapidly bringing the neglected art which he had cultivated, and 
it probably led to the undertaking, as a precursor to which it 
was published, of the ‘ History of Quadrupeds.’ ‘This publication 
appeared in the year 1790, and at once established Bewick’s 
reputation as the finest engraver on wood, and one of the finest 
delineators of animal life that the world had seen. In this un- 
dertaking he and his partner were joined by his friend, Mr. 
Solomon Hodgson, proprietor and editor of the Newcastle 
Chronicle, a man of considerable talent and enterprise. As he, 
of the three, was most conversant with the use of the pen, it is 
probable the letter-press of this work owes a portion of its cor- 
rectness to him. Be this as it may, the book was immediately 
successful. The beauty of the drawing, as well as the fineness 
-of the wood-engravings, came upon the world by surprise; the 
book was extolled as a novelty in art, by artists, as well as by 
the literary world in general; and in 1791, a second, and in 
1792, a third edition were called for, since which various others 
have been published. 

The reputation of the artist was now established with the 
world, and employment for talents so extraordinary flowed in 
upon him apace. He commenced, in conjunction with his 
excellent partner, Mr. Bielby, a ‘ History of British Land-Birds,’ 
with wood-engravings; and he also furnished cuts for editions of 
Parnell’s Poems, and ‘The Chase,’ of Somerville, which were 
published by Bulmer, of London, in 1795 and 1796. The 
engravings for these works having been shown to George the 
Third, it is said the king was so incredulous as to the possibility 
-of things so beautiful being cut upon wood, that the blocks were 
brought to the palace, for the royal inspection, before the 
monarch could actually be convinced that such was the fact. 
In 1797, the first edition of the ‘ History of British Land-Birds,’ 
saw the light; the literary part was executed by the two 
partners conjointly; its success was more than equal to that of 
the ‘ History of nsten eds.’ In addition to the figures of the 
birds, which are beautifully executed, the artist had adorned the 
work with a profusion of those exquisite tail-pieces, which, whether 
we contemplate their admirable design, their nature, their truth, or 
the humour and keen satire, or powerful morality, which are so 
-often superadded and transfused, certainly divide our admiration 
with the principal objects of the work. As a whole, the publication 
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was universally admired, and the hold which it eventually took 
of the public attention has been equalled by few works which 
have tg either before or since. ntil the death of 


Mr. Solomon Hodgson, in 1800, the editions of this and of Mr. 
Bewick’s other works were printed, and the plates struck off, at 
the press of the Newcastle Sheonista, After that time they were 
entrusted to the skill and care of Mr. Edward Walker, of the 
Newcastle Courant. The second volume of birds, containing 
the water-birds, did not appear until 1804; during the interval, 
Mr. Bielby retired from the partnership and from business, so 
that the burthen of the work fell, for the most part, upon Bewick 
alone. In the literary portion of it, he is understood to have 
been ably assisted by the late Rev. Mr. Cotes, vicar of Bedling- 
ton, in seiniaiionsleeed. As a publication, its success was quite 
equal to that of the first volume, and the two have since gone 
through numerous editions, and are probably destined to go 
through many more, so continuous has been the admiration 
excited by the work. 

The ‘History of British Birds’ is, past all doubt, Bewick’s 
chef Ceuvre. It not only contains his most exquisite limnings 
of animal life, but the greater portion of those beautiful and 
vigorous draughts from nature peculiar to him, with which, as 
tail-pieces, he has adorned this work. In 1818 he published an 
edition of ‘ Select Fables,’ a few of which are written by himself, 
with woodcuts, but this work is not equal to its predecessors. It 
was necessary to give to each animal the appearance of being 
engaged in a sort of conversational communication; this has 
injured the natural character of the whole ; and to take Bewick 
out of nature was to take him from his true and native element. 
The landscapes also are less happily conceived and executed 
than are those which constitute the finest of his tail-pieces in the 
‘ History of Birds.’ Had the fables preceded that work, they 
would, perhaps, have added to his reputation. As a subsequent 
publication, it can only be said that they did not detract from it. 
The fables cannot be called unsuccessful, but they are far inferior 
in popularity to the rest of his works. It was his last finished 
work, and is not without internal evidence that the great artist 
himself deemed it might be so. The tail-piece at p, 162 of the 
first edition, bears the date of his mother’s death, and that at 
p- 176, the date of the decease of his father. ‘The final tail- 
piece is a funeral, during its passage through a country church- 
yard. The churchyard is evidently a sketch, though not a close 
nor correct one, of that of Ovingham, which is the family 


burying-place, and in which Bewick now lies. It is now pointed 
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out to many a tourist and many a traveller as the final resting- 
place of this celebrated artist. 

Though after the publication of his fables age began fast to 
overtake Bewick, he did not desist from his labours with the 
ver. He was by no means a man endowed with stro 
ealth, though powerfully built, and of an athletic frame, an 
had, in the earlier portion of life, suffered more than one seizure 
of perilous and severe disease. His strong mind and buoyant 
spirit were not, however, to be quelled, and he projected and 
~ commenced a history of British fishes, at which he laboured 
occasionally, as specimens could be conveniently procured, and 
for which he cut some tail-pieces. This work, however, he was 
not destined to finish. Towards the close of the year 1828, he 
was suddenly assailed by illness, which his advanced age was 
unable to resist, and under which he sunk, on the eighth of 

November, 1828. 

Such, briefly sketched, is the career of Thomas Bewick; aman 
whose works have found their way to every corner of the civilized 
world ; who has been admired by the old and by the young; 
who has been lauded by artists and praised by poets; who has 
attracted alike the attention of the learned and unlearned, of the 
little and of the great. We are now to inquire into the causes of this 
admiration, and to explain the phenomenon of works which were 
intended by their author only for a class being relished by 
almost all classes of thinkers and observers. The explanation 
is to be sought for and alone found in the peculiar character 
of the artist. The secret reasons of his success lay in his 
naturally strong and most unsophisticated mind; in his deep 
admiration for, and poetical appreciation of, the beauties of 
nature, even in objects the most minute ; in his perfect faith in the 
excellence of the creation, and the all-pervading mind of its great 
Creator; in a correctness of eye for form, and for the effect of 
light and shadow, and of colour, in some of its consequences, 
probably rarely equalled and perhaps never excelled; in a pow- 
erful vein of general observation, of moral thinking, and of moral 
satire, which pervaded all he did; and lastly, in an attachment 
to the scenery, manners, customs, and character, of his own 
native locality, such as few men have ever felt. These, joined 
to an enthusiastic love of his art, were the causes of Bewick’s 
cellence as an artist. The peculiar character which they im- 
pressed upon his efforts poe only have this origin. Thus they 
sprang ; they could not have found existence in any other 
manner, and they are all but incapable of imitation. hatever 
may be said to the contrary, we affirm that no man’s designs 
could ever be confounded with those of Bewick by persons 
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capable of appreciating the genius of the man. It pervaded and 
stamped with its own characters the efforts of his graver, as 
thoroughly as did that of Scott or Byron the efforts of their pens. 
It is the action of mind, not of mechanism. The peculiar tem- 
perament of Hogarth does not tinge the creations of his pencil more 
completely than does that of Bewick. They are ‘part and parcel’ 
of the man; and he was unlike other men, and superior to most. 
We are quite aware, that in saying what we have said we 
Tun counter to the general idea of the cause of that attention 
which the engravings of Bewick have received at the hands of 
the public, and this knowledge has, perhaps, given a strength to 
our impressions which they might otherwise have lacked. 
The common notion, no doubt, is, that the reputation of this 
artist rests upon his merits as an improver of the art of engraving 
upon wood, and upon his mechanical excellence as a workman. 
From this we must dissent. Whilst we admit that public 
attention was first attracted to his works by the immense advance 
in that peculiar department which they exhibited, we deny that 
this is the permanent basis of his fame. It was one cause of it, 
but a cause temporary in its nature, and incapable of producin 
a lasting effect. Had Bewick’s mechanical skill been all that he 
had to rest upon, his distinction as an artist must have proved 
evanescent. Mere mechanical advances in art may confer a 
name, but not a lasting interest or a living reputation. Toconfer 
a living fame, the work itself must live with the name of him who 
achieved it. But this consequence the mere excellence of the 
mechanist will never obtain. It is not to be got by ‘sleight of 
hand.’ Desert of this sort is imitable and is soon imitated; it is 
teachable and is soon taught. The mechanical craft of the master 
is grasped by the pupil, and that which at first was rare be- 
comes in the end common. The scholars of the scholars of 
Bewick can cut lines on wood as finely as their master. In 
this sense engravings on wood equal to those of Thomas Bewick 
may be met with at every turn and so! manag It is only 
requisite to repeat the names of Branston, Vasey, Landells, and 
Williams, to bring this undoubted truth before the mind. The 
difference between these engravings and those of Bewick resides, 
not in the nature of the lines cut, but in the nature of the souls of 
those who cut them. It is not because their hands are dissimilar 
that their works are dissimilar, but because their minds are dis- 
similar. Had distinction rested in handicraft only, distinction 
would here have been confounded. Samson would have been 
shorn of his locks, and have become only as othermen. Hence, to 
solve the problem of the continued attraction of these celebrated 
specimens of art, we must look to causes very different from mere 
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mechanical improvement. That solution is to be found in the 
higher and more intellectual feelings associated with that art. In 
the vivida vis of the mind—in the truth and beauty of the con- 
=— which they embody, and not in the craft of hand or 
delicacy of touch which they exhibit. The charm of these 
would soon have been out-rivalled, and soon have passed away. 
We have already said that in that surpassing love of his native 
scenes, and of the character and manners of his district; in the 
truth of his eye and the depth of his admiration for nature, and in 
the profound though ee vein of moralizing and satire, which 
all united to form the character of this extraordinary man, is to be 
found the secret of his success. ‘The first he had to a degree of 
intensity seldom equalled. The love of home, and of everything 
connected with it, was with him more than a feeling; it was a 
assion. Other scenes he had viewed tolerably early in life. He 
ad visited the lakes and mountains of Cumberland and West- 
morland, and had seen some specimens of the landscape which the 
southern counties of England afford. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that these had left any impression, good or bad, upon his 
mind, or that he ever wished to revisit them. His heart was in 
his native Nortiumberland. To wander by the side of her 
streams, with a fishing-rod in his hand and a ‘ creel’ at his back, 
(for his proximity to the Tyne had early made him an angler,) or 
over her wide moors, thinly dotted with sheep, or through her 
fields and woods, was his great delight. Bewick was fond of field 
sports, and his intimacy with many of the sportsmen of the 
county not only furthered his attachment to field amusements, 
but obtained for him many specimens of rare birds, under the 
most favourable circumstances. Wherever his pursuits led him, 
his matchless power of eye made him sequsitadh, not only with 
the natural scenery of the place, but with all its inhabitants. He 
was on terms of intimate friendship with the late Mr. Bailey, the 
well-known stock-farmer and breeder. At the mansion of this 
gentleman he not unfrequently stayed, for the ostensible purpose, 
perhaps, of a day’s fly-fishing in the sullen and dangerous Till, 
or in some of the clearer streams, such as the Glen, the Breamish, 
the Beaumont, or the College, by which these districts are inter- 
sected. It was on one of these visits, on the occasion of an ex- 
cursion to Chillingham Park, near which Mr. Bailey’s residence 
was situated, that the sketch of the Chillingham bull was taken. 
Whatever was peculiar to Northumberland had a tenfold value in 
the eyes of Bewick; nor was this partiality limited to natural 
scenery, or to natural history. 
Like many other men of genius, the artist was strongly acted 
upon by music; but not by that species of it which is pit deem 
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= by the title of ‘scientific composition.’ His musical 
affections centred in the ancient and most eloquent and expressive 
melodies of Scotland, of the Border, and of Ireland. On these he 
doated with the fondness of a lover and the ardency of an enthu- 
siast. Not easily moved by ordinary occurrences, and with 
lineaments that rarely gave outward signal of the emotions within, 
on the first sound of one of these strains his fine and keen eye was 
— up, and he would sit through an evening, into a late hour 
of the night, to hear these soul-captivating airs, played by such 
native performers as understood their spirit, occasionally refresh- 
ing himself with a draught of porter, and filling up the intervals 
with tales of Border feuds, and the various airs and ballads to 
which they have given rise, with which his memory was stored. 
To his love of natural and expressive melody he joined a good 
natural ear for music; and so deeply was his mind imbued with 
music of this description, that after recovering from a severe ill- 
ness, which vied him to the extreme of debility, being asked 
by an intimate friend how he passed his hours during the earlier 
= of his convalescence, the characteristic reply was, that ‘ he 
ay upon his back and whistled auld tunes.’ Yet, strange to re- 
late, with all this instinctive feeling of musical expression, so 
strong was the bias of this love of locality, that to the last day of 
his life he gave the preference to those airs that are known to 
have originated in Northumberland, few and valueless as they are 
when placed beside that body of fine and original song to which 
Scotland and Ireland have given birth. Nay, so far did he carry 
this partiality, that there is reason to believe he actually preferred 
these simpler tunes, when performed upon the Northumbrian 
bag-pipe, to the exquisite melodies of the North and West when 

layed by educated players, and with an appropriate and accurate 

ass, upon more perfect instruments. Nor was this extraordinary 
predilection of a powerful and HH candid mind confined to 
native scenery and music; it extended itself to everything ; and 
for the men and women of Northumberland he claimed the same 

re-eminence that he awarded to the music and the landscape. 
To see the dances ordinarily used in the rural parts of the dis- 
trict, danced by an assemblage of young people, was one of 
Bewick’s great delights ; and when his own vehi aided the 
graces of the female part of the company, the circumstance, of 
course, gave additional zest to the natural feelings of the father. 
On such occasions his enjoyment was very great. The dancers 
and the dance were Northumbrian, and of course matchless; and 
if, in addition, the air was ‘ Tyneside’ in origin, and the instru- 
ment ‘ the Northumberland small-pipes,’ (on which his son per- 
formed, and yet performs, admirably,) the rapture of the artist 
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was at its height, and he would exclaim, with almost tears of 
pleasure in his eyes, ‘There they go—queens of England! 
queens of England! The scene was, indeed, animating, and 
the sight beautiful; and few, we suppose, could scrupple to join 
Bewick in his exclamation, or fail to respect and love enthusiasm 
such as his, even when carried thus far. 

cat the most extraordinary proof, however, of this sur- 
passing love of the artist for everything connected with home, 
was his determination as to the printing of his works. As far 
as the letter-press was concerned, doubtless his books might have 
been as well, and peradventure as cheaply printed in the town 
of Newcastle itself as elsewhere. But as to taking impressions 
from the blocks, the matter was very different. It was represented 
to Mr. Bewick, indeed he himself must have well known it, that 
though, for all ordinary purposes, the pressmen whom he could 
command in the town were excellent workmen, they could not, 
in taking impressions from a wood engraving, be expected to 
equal hands in the metropolis, whose sole employment was to 
re impressions from plates; and that, therefore, he ought to 
resort to London. But this was a doctrine that jarred with the 
sensitive feelings of the artist. All his Northumbrian prejudice 
boiled up at once, and surged. against the suggestion. In vain 
he was reminded that both fame and interest might be at stake. 
He was not to be reasoned with. He resolutely declared that 
‘no cockney should touch his blocks ;’ and he religiously adhered 
to his determination. The whole of his works have been printed 
in the town where they were conceived and executed; and it 
is for those who would blame him to show that his or their repu- 
tation has suffered in consequence. 

Such was the strong attachment to locality inherent in the 
intellectual constitution of this singularman. That its operation 
may be traced in his works is most certain. In those exquisite 

‘river-side sketches, in which he has so truly portrayed the 
varied pursuits of the angler, and the élite of his haunts, the 
scenery depicted is precisely that which occurs in the northern 
counties of | England, and on the Scottish border. It varies from 
that which is met with in regions exclusively mountainous; and 
where the landscape is flat, and the course of the streams nearly 
on a level, it is not to be found. It is adorned with bold natural 
wood and a luxuriant vegetation, whilst its crags and rocks are 
of a formation different from those which pervade regions em- 

hatically mountainous. Such turns of streams as Bewick has 
wn, are to be found in plenty amid the windings of the Tyne, 
the Coquet, the Till, the Teviot, the Kale, the Reed, the Jed, 
or ic Uden. In these rivers, pool alternates with stream ; both 
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are long, but the first longer than the last ; whilst with the c 
and the rock, natural mies is, for the most part, richly alaghell 
and the picturesque stream is cradled in a bed of suitable orna- 
ment and kindred garniture. In the pages of Bewick these 
streams are seen to purl. We see, if we do not hear, their music: 
and where the wooded crag overhangs the darkened water, the 
practised eye detects the hold of the trout, or the lair of the 
salmon, as instinctively as if, the moment before, one or the other 
had given signal of locality, by dashing at the fly just dropped 
from the foliage above. We would refer those who ask for 
instances or examples, (we use the edition of 1826, royal 8vo,) to 
ae 18, 32, 73, 120, 193, and 259, of the volume of Water- 

irds, and to page 366 of the Land-birds. ‘To those who cannot 
gather our meaning from some of these, we should despair of 
elucidating it by words. In his moor-sketches, the same prin- 
ciple is discernible, though more faintly, and less easy to be 
traced. The < fells’ of Northumberland are, generally speaking, 
of a formation less bold than those of Cumberland and West- 
morland, but the dreary and desolate effect of most of them by 
no means suffers from this circumstance. Of some of these spots 
Bewick has given us limnings which cannot be mistaken. The 
have not the imposing savageness of desolate mountain land 
scape, but their approach to flatness, whilst it diminishes the 
picturesque, sometimes adds to the impression of desolation and 
solitude. For examples of this, the reader who chooses it may 
turn to page 367 of the land-birds, and to pages 33, 36, 98, 245, 
and 319, of the water-birds. The last is almost a portrait, and 
must strongly remind everyone who has seen it of that tract of 
country lying between Rimside Moors and the foot of Cheviot, 
so rich in historical recollections, and including in it the north- 
east slope of ‘ Rothbury Forest’ of yore, ‘ Percy’s Leap,’ Millfield 
Plain, and Flodden Field. 

Of the marvellous correctness of Bewick’s eye, and of the 
wonderful precision with which he seized and transferred the 
form and lineaments of whatever in nature, animate or inani- 
mate, he chose to depict, it is almost superfluous to speak. 
that extraordinary power resides the great charm of all he has 
done. The sheer truth of Bewick’s drawing was, perhaps, 
hardly ever matched, certainly never exceeded. Whether Pie 
subject be animated or lifeless, in motion or at rest, he at once 
seizes and impresses its form and character. Verisimilitude is too 
weak a word for some of his most finished portraitures. They 
are not like the truth: they are the truth itself. In some of 
his quadrupeds and birds, we have not only the form and 
action of the animal, but its very air and physiognomy. 
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We know it as we know an acquaintance, at once, by his 
tout ensemble and general characteristics. There is no hesita- 
tion, because there can be no mistake, about the matter. It is 
in this that the finest of this great artist’s animal portraits differ 
from those of all others. We admit the others to be likenesses, 
but we only doso after an examination. We make them undergo 
the same sort of scrutiny that a traveller undergoes at a French 
custom-house or police-office, where the whole catalogue of his 
most interesting peculiarities are called over, and found to be as 
per description. But with Bewick this is not necessary. In 
order to recognise one of his birds, the naturalist is not com- 
pelled, however rapidly, to go over the inventory of his charac- 
teristics—to compare the greater or lesser coverts, the quills 
primary or secondary—to glance at the contents of his tail, or 
ascertain the length, breadth, or thickness of his bill. The bird, 
whether rich or rare, is before him, and he recognises it as he 
would the living original. In the best of Bewick’s landscape 
sketches, much of the same wonderful precision is unquestionably 
to be found. It is difficult to study them attentively, and not 
arrive at the conclusion that many of them are literal transcripts 
of that which existed, altogether orin part. It may be objected 
here, to be sure, that the artist himself, when questioned upon 
this subject, would not admit that he copied nature thus ser- 
vilely, if upon such a theme such a word is to be introduced ; 
but his unconsciousness of this by no means, as it seems to us, 
settles the question. He was probably not wholly aware of the 
scope of his observation, and the retentiveness of his memory. 
So accustomed was his eye to keen, minute, and perpetual and 
unceasing scrutiny, that his mind, no doubt, became stored with 
imagery, of which he was hardly aware. There seems to be 
reason for suspecting that this habit of incessant scrutiny of the 
forms of objects was carried so far as to be, at times, troublesome 
and painful to him. He was accustomed to assert, and we fully 
believe it, that he never could so completely enjoy conversation 
as by the dim light of a fire which had burned down in the grate. 
His waggish friends were wont to attribute this idea to the 
inclination, for which they gave him credit, to effect savings 
in candle-ends. As a joke, this might pass; but the truth pro- 
bably was, that the presence of visible objects, even in a room, 
always somewhat distracted his attention, and hence the comfort 
he felt in such a negation of light as rendered forms almost 
invisible. Be this as it might, however, as it is impossible to 
look at some of his pictures of animals, and not to feel them to 
be nr regpe so is it extremely difficult to examine some of his 
landscapes and not be impressed with the reality of the scenes 
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as given. As instances of this, we would refer the curious to 
the volume of land-birds, page 72, and to pages 39, 92, and 
282, of the water-birds. ve us, the impression of these sketches 
being portraits of actual scenes is so strong as to be irresistible. 
The extreme delicacy and tact, however, of Bewick’s power 
of observation, in its essence, as well as in its use, are sufficient] 
manifest in various portions of his works. The figure of the 
miller’s old overloaded horse, which evidently has what farriers 
denominate ‘ the string-halt,’ has been referred to; but there 
are others that evince quite as strongly his ability to seize and 
chan the most minute peculiarities of animal action. We 
would instance particularly that exquisite sketch at page 15 of 
his ‘ quadrupeds,’ (edition of-1807,) where the child, whilst the 
nurse is otherwise engaged, has strayed to the colt’s heels. The 
scene is depicted so strongly as almost to be painful. We see 
that, in one moment more, the animal will strike, probably with 
fatal effect, and that the frantic mother is too late. Eaatlly 
admirable is the attitude of the cat, proceeding along a rail, at 
page 133 of the land-birds. Something has, for the moment, 
attracted her attention, and she is just in the attitude of pausing, 
in order to make that cautious survey which is characteristic of 
the animal. These are nicer touches drawn from animated 
beings. In some of those which are the result of inanimate 
nature, the artist. has been equally successful. Those sea-side 
sketches, which he has scattered with such ornamental profusion 
over the second volume of his ‘ British Birds,’ present many 
specimens of this happy delineation of water in motion, which, 
when in the shape of waves, it is one of the great difficulties of 
art successfully to portray. In some of these Bewick has been 
wonderfully felicitous. At page 128, (vol. ii.,) we have that 
— chafing of the sea, which is the result of a fresh breeze 
lowing a point or two off the land, given with exquisite truth 
and nature. At pages 145 and 378 of the same volume, the 
action of the rising tide is admirably expressed. At page 314, 
the motion of the sea before the wind is delineated with equal 
life and power. At page 218, we have a chace at sea, por- 
trayed with immense force and spirit of execution; and at page 
173, the anger of the ocean, when thoroughly roused, is set 
before us. e haze of foam, and the broken rudder cast upon 
the shore, speak more eloquently than can any language. Again, 
at page 206, the motion of aa under a light breeze is marvel- 
lously caught. A collection of half a dozen sea-gulls are resting 
on the water, and we are made distinctly to perceive that the 
swell is just in the act of passing under that which occupies the 
place next to the extreme on the left hand. The most strongly 
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marked, however, of all these marine sketches, beautiful as they 
are, is, perhaps, that at page 179 of the same volume, of the man 
and boat. Nothing can be drearier than the situation. The 
sea, we perceive, is rising. The vessel in the horizon will, we 
see, be out of sight in ten minutes more,.and—where is the 
land? The view of this characteristic sketch absolutely pro- 
duces a chill upon the imagination; and we are, in spite of our- 
selves, imbued with that feeling of desolateness and disaster so 
strongly impressed in the line of Valerius Flaccus— 


* Exoritur notus ; et toto ratis una profundo cernitur.’ 


The very waves seem dark with fate, and we hear the gale 
whistle more and more loudly and shrill. A similar tale is 
told, though in a different fashion, at page 236. We have there 
a simple, insulated, wave-worn rock. Behind it the treacherous 
waters are smooth and calm, but above their moveless surface is 
the remnant of a mast of a sunken vessel. On the right, a 
seaman’s hat lies upon the shore, just left there; on the left, a 
minute shell-fish, of the crab species, is crawling forth to enjoy 
the calm after that storm in which so many human bein 
fathers, sons, husbands, and brothers—peradventure, 

rished. 
P To insist upon the genius of the man who, by a few touches, 
can produce effects like these, would be needless, It is clear, 
however, that his unreserved confidence in nature helped him to 
this; and that to the combined strength and simplicity of his 
mind we must attribute the result. Bewick had no theories to 
bewilder him. He saw that creation was beautiful; he endea- 
voured to p and transfer those beauties, and that was enough 
for him. Tis creed was very brief; 

* The good old rule 
Contented him—the simple plan.’ 

He essayed to portray things as they were; not as they might 
be, or ought to be. In point of fact, he had no idea of improv- 
ing upon the work of the Almighty Creator. He believed it 

rfect, and was contented so to believe it. For metaphysics of 
all sorts he had a rooted dislike, and was the last man in the 
world to suffer a metaphysician to argue him out of the testi- 
mony of his own entight For all the idealities of painters and 
connoisseurs he had a thorough contempt. He disbelieved in 
the whole process of endeavouring ‘to paint the lily, or throw a 
perfume on the violet.’ He could see beauty in all natural 
objects whatsoever ; more in some, less in others, but beauty in 
all. Hence he held that the commonest bit of meadow that 
ever the sun shone upon, if truly painted, would embody in itself 
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some portion of the beautiful and true. This was his theory, 
and his practice squared with it. Out of the most ordin 
— objects he evolved the poetical and the reflective. He 
oun 

* Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything.’ 
This was the secret of Bewick’s success. He worshipped nature 
in pure simplicity of heart, and richly she repaid him. His 
utter dislike to any innovation upon that which was, he dis- 
played very amusingly, and on an interesting occasion, towards 
the close of his life. A few of the members of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society in Newcastle, for the most part friends of 
the artist, wished to present a marble bust of him to the Society, 
in order that it might be placed in their ew 8 To expect the 
artist to go to London to sit to any sculptor there was a some- 
what hopeless expectation, and was therefore not entertained ; 
but Mr. Bailey was brought down in order to make the model, 
from which the bust was afterwards to be cut. So far all went 
smoothly; but when it came to be debated in what ‘costume’ 
he should be taken, a sore controversy arose. The sculptor, as 
is usual, insisted upon covering the engraver’s shoulders with 
some kind of drapery, which, for want of a better word, we 
shall call Romanesque. Whether it was precisely a ‘toga’ or not 
we cannot say; but it was, no doubt, something classical, in so 
far as it was not English! Against this, however, Bewick at 
once rebelled. He was resolved, if he must appear on earth 
after his death, to do so after the fashion of Hamlet’s father, 


*In his habit—as he lived.’ 


and from this resolution he would not budge. The ‘toga’ was 
accordingly given up, and the artist was taken in his coat and 
waistcoat, not forgetting his neckcloth and ruffled shirt; nor can 
we say that the likeness was thereby injured, whatever may be 
the case with the classicality. The whole affair was richly 
characteristic of the man; for not content with the coat and 
waistcoat, as Cromwell would not be painted without his warts, 
so Bewick was for compelling Bailey to put in some of what he 
termed his ‘beauty spots,’ alluding to some scars which the 
small-pox had left upon his face. 

With that vein of satirical and grave moralizing which runs 
through the works of this singular man, all who have seen his 
works are familiar. In the indulgence of this humour he 
sometimes, it must be admitted, descends to coarseness; but 
where he escapes this, Hogarth himself has hardly excelled some 
of Bewick’s touches of keen but moral satire. What, for 
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instance, can be better than the thief who sees a fiend in his 
th in every rugged branch, cragstone, or stump of a tree ? 
hat a moral lesson do we not read in the ass that rubs himself 
inst the moss-clad stone, set up to commemorate some con- 
flict, thus helping to render more illegible an inscription already 
three parts obliterated? What a stroke is that of the Scotsman, 
who is fording the river with the help of his cow’s tail, in order 
to save paying toll at the bridge, but who is losing his hat in the 
adventure? What a scene is that of the two ‘quid nuncs’ in 
humble life, earnestly engaged in some interesting discussion, 
but forgetting, in the earnestness of the inter-communication of 
great things, that all the water is running out of the water-cart ? 
Or, lastly, where shall we find a picture of contented sensuality 
like that of the old fellow leaning over his gate, with his pot 
and pipe, feeding his ducks, who are fattening themselves much 
in the style of their master? Bewick has indulged to the utmost 
an odd fondness for introducing ‘ his Satanic majesty’ in proprié 
orem On some occasions, this is done in a way sufficiently 
udicrous, but sometimes not without a strong moral purpose. 
That sketch in which he depicts him smoking his pipe, and 
quietly enjoying the execution in the distance, cannot be mis- 
taken. Enough, however, of this. 

Here we had purposed to pause; but there remains one other 
topic, upon which we feel ourselves bound to say a few words. In 
his treatise on wood-engraving, Mr. Jackson, author of that gene- 
rally meritorious work, has given a currency—which we certainly 
are of opinion it did not deserve—to a statement that the celebrated 
engraver on wood, and great improver of the art, owes a part of 
his celebrity, at all events, to his pupils; and that some of the 
best of his cuts were either designed or executed, or both, by 
his apprentices. A long list of these is given ; and the names of 
the pupils who are said to have been, altogether or in part, the 
authors of these works, are appended. When the public is 
appealed to in this way, they who so appeal must be content to 
take ‘ for better, for worse,’ such opinions and comments as may 
chance to follow. We must plainly say, we see no reason for 

iving implicit credit to such a statement as is here put forth. 

ad this assertion been made, and this claim been put in, during 
Mr. Bewick’s lifetime, it would have been manly at all events ; but 
during the life of the great engraver it sleeps, and when his 
sleep is that of death, it finds time and opportunity for waking. 
In a suspicious way, then, it comes forth to the day; and it is as 
destitute of internal as it is of external evidence. What satisfac- 
tory end can it answer for any set of men to boast of leaps made 
‘at Rhodes,’ if they cannot repeat them? To detract thus from 
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the fame of their master does not increase their own. How 
happens it, the world must naturally ask, that these claimants 
have no works indisputably theirs, and equal to those they 
claim? To this there can only be one answer, and that answer 
is sufficient. A well-earned reputation is not to be whispered 
away thus, when the tomb stands between the whisperer and 
him whose best legacy to posterity is to be thus vilified and 
depreciated. But all internal evidence is against the assevera- 
tion. Some of the designs claimed are so manifestly those of 
Bewick, that hardly any evidence could prove them not to be 
his. There is, for instance, that exquisite tail-piece termed 
‘ boys playing upon gravestones.’ It occurs at page 255, of the 
second volume of birds; and is asserted to have been designed 
by Johnson, and cut by Clennel. We question whether either 
of them ever understood the depth of the satire concealed under 


-that design. The boys are seated on gravestones. ‘lhe first 


blows a glass trumpet, and the others figure in caps made of 
rushes, and flourish wooden swords. This generally passes for a 
mere ‘burlesque of war,’ but the sting goes deeper. Upon the 
highest stone, next the trumpeter, it will be seen that the artist 
has placed the well-dressed ‘ gentleman’s son ;’ the next to him 
is sans shoe or stocking; and the last is the quintessence of a 
oor little ragged urchin, probably destitute of father, mother, or 
riend—a true picture of the system of promotion in the British 
army at this hour. He who can, upon such evidence, believe 
this not to be the emanation of Bewick’s satirical and playful 
fancy, must have a good swallow. Such charges are — 
insinuated, especially after the death of those most concerned. 
In sculpture especially, and in painting as well as in engraving, 
preliminary portions are often intrusted to inferior hands; yet 
who would listen to a whisper that Sir Francis Chantrey did not 
carve his own marbles, or Sir Thomas Lawrence paint his own 
a because one left the rough-hewing, and the other the 
aying on of the grounds, to pupils or assistants? We shall not 
say one word more on such a subject. We deemed it a duty 
not to pass it unnoticed ; and having said thus much, we leave it to 
that oblivion which awaits it, regretting only that such a charge, 
so based, should ever have been published. 

Mr. Bewick was, at the period of his death, just entered upon 
his seventy-sixth year. He left a son (who is also an engraver) 
and three daughters in a situation of comfortable independence. 
In person he was tall and athletic, but towards the latter part of 
his life had a slight stoop. His countenance, when at rest, was 
heavy; but in conversation on topics which interested him, 
underwent that sudden lighting up, as it were, of the features, 
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often observed in men who hide high talent under a plain 
exterior. In Bewick, it was very remarkable ; so much so, that 
the effect has been compared to that of putting a candle behind 
a transparent painting. His manners were those of much sim- 
plicity, and his conversation strong, powerful, racy, and graphic. 
On most subjects he thought for himself; and was strongly 
inclined, upon most subjects, to what are styled ‘liberal opinions.’ 
In his dealings, he was keen, cautious, and prudent to a high 
degree, and was well aware of the great value of all that was 

roduced by his hand. He is understood to have left behind 
Bim some memoirs of himself, which, we have reason to believe, 
contain not only his own annals, but some of his opinions on 
art, as well as on other topics in which he took an interest. 
That his family have not thought fit to lay them before the 
world may be a subject for regret, but hardly, perhaps, for 
remonstrance. As the great improver of his peculiar art, 
Bewick must always be remarkable ; but upon the beauty, truth, 
and force of his delineations of Nature must his fame, in our 
humble opinion, ultimately rest. There are those who regret 
that he had not applied himself to painting rather than to 
engraving. We must confess we are not of the number. 
Genius, we are inclined to believe, judges best its own capabi- 
lities ; nor could we ever sympathize with those who very need- 
lessly, we think, repine, because Burns did not write a drama, 
Byron an epic, or Bewick paint a picture. They all probably 
knew best what they could best do, and did it accordingly. For 
the last we can only say, that had his lot been cast as a painter, 
and could he have delineated nature in colours with all that 
force and truth that waited upon the efforts of his graver, he 
must have taken his place as one of the greatest landscape 
painters that ever painted. 
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SIR DAVID BREWSTER AND THE BRITISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


WE have just had placed in our hands the September number of the 
‘London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine,’ containing 
a strongly worded complaint by Sir D. Brewster against a passage 
concerning himself in the article, in our last number, on Lord 
Brougham’s ‘Lives of Men of Letters and Science who flourished in 
the Reign of George III.’ We regret that the lateness of the period 
at which this paper has reached us, obliges us to be more brief than 
we could have wished, but we shall endeavour to make our statement 
as explicit as possible. 

The passage offensive to Sir David Brewster is the following:— 
‘Sir David Brewster afterwards took up the subject, (Edinburgh 
‘Review, No. 142,) and endeavoured to mediate between the con- 
‘tending parties; but to little purpose. For he chose to consider it a 
‘question of national honour, involving the rival claims of Cavendish 
‘the Englishman, and Watt the Scotchman, and whilst he was willing 
*to divide the merit between them, assigned to his countryman the 
‘lion’s share.’ 

Sir David declares, in reference to the paragraph we have quoted, 
that it contains ‘very unfounded and unjust assertions,’ that our 
object was to injure his character and wound his feelings; that it 
manifestly was ‘the reviewer’s desire to infuse into his statements a 
bitter personality,’ and he further speaks of our having occasioned him 
‘the annoyance of rebutting the calumnies of the firitish Quarterly 
Reviewer.’ 

The special charges which Sir David Brewster brings against us we 
shall allude to immediately. In reference to the general one of our 
remarks having been pervaded by an animus against him, we beg to 
assure Sir David that we had not, in the passage he complains of, the 
remotest intention of injuring his character or wounding his feelings: 
that we were actuated by no animosity towards him, and were guiltless 
of the slightest desire to vex or annoy him by aspersion, calumny, or 
insinuation. Sir David Brewster we know only as the most distin- 
guished original observer in natural philosophy which Great Britain 
possesses; and he is a philosopher whom we delight to honour. As 
such we freely subjected his opinions ¢o criticism, as in similar cireum- 
stances we should feel ourselves at liberty to do again; but we shall 
have little difficulty in satisfying Sir David himself, that in so doing, 
we did not in the least overstep the bounds which are conceded to im- 
partial reviewers. 

The special charges brought against us are— 

Istly. That we declare Sir David Brewster to have been actuated 
by unworthy motives in deciding between the claims of Watt and 
Cavendish as discoverers of the composition of water. 
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2ndly. That we represent him as having preferred Watt where in 
truth he preferred Cavendish. 

The first charge is contained in the following statement. ‘ The 
‘ assertions of the British Quarterly reviewer are equally offensive with 
‘ the language which conveys them. He charges me by name, with 
‘ having decided a great scientific question, interesting to the whole 
‘ civilized world, from motives of national feeling ; with sacrificing, by 
‘a temporising verdict, Cavendish the Englishman to Watt the 
* Scotchman, and, under the pretence of dividing the merit, with as- 
‘ signing to my countryman the lion’s share.’ The italics are Sir David 
Brewster’s. In reply, we must be allowed to say, that we brought no 
such charges against Sir David as he accuses us of having made. Our 
statement was to the effect, that his attempt to mediate between the 
partizans of Watt and Cavendish was to a great extent unsuccessful, 
because he made a national—a Scotch-and-English question, of the 
dispute as to the discovery of the composition of water; whilst he as- 
signed the chief merit to his countryman Watt. ‘That he made a 
national question of it, Sir David Brewster will not deny. Here are 
his own words. We quote from his article on Watt, in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ No. 142, p. 496 :—‘ We cannot conclude this part of 
‘ our subject without adverting to the discussion of it which emanated 
‘ from the chair of the British Association, at Birmingham. We regret 
‘ that such a meeting should have become the arena of a controversy 
‘ involving feelings so deeply personal, as well as national.’ (The 
italics are our own.) Here Sir David Brewster surely declares that 
he considers the question a ‘national’ one. In what sense he con- 
siders it such will appear from a further statement: ‘Scotland will 
‘ not soon forgetethe attempt which was lately made, by one of the 
* council of the British Association, to rob our illustrious countryman 
‘ Dr. Black of his grand discovery of latent heat; and it is an unfor- 
‘ tunate circumstance, that the president should have been specially 
* requested by the same council to draw up a discourse, in which 
‘ another of our countrymen should have been deprived of an honour 
‘ so justly due to him.’ That we were not singular in drawing the 
conclusion we published, will appear from the fact that Mr. Harcourt 
speaks of the writer of the passages we have quoted as ‘a northern 
‘ critic who views this question of individual justice as one of national 
‘honour.’* We are at a loss, indeed, to understand how any one who 
reads the passages we have selected can differ from us in opinion, and 
are surprised that Sir D. Brewster should judge us so harshly, because 
we have said, that ‘he chose to consider it a national question,’ which 
it seems to us he certainly did. 

Whether Sir D. Brewster acted judiciously in thus appealing to 
the feelings of our scientific men as Englishmen and Scotchmen, is a 
matter of opinion. We think that he acted unwisely in so doing, the 


* Report of the Ninth Meeting of the British Association. Postscript to the 
President’s Address, p. 23. 
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more so, that the great advocate of Cavendish, viz. Harcourt, was an 
Englishman, and many members of the council of the British Asso- 
ciation were Cavendish’s countrymen also, and could not but find 
something unpleasant in the passages which we have quoted. We be- 
lieve, accordingly, as we have implied in the paragraph to which Sir 
David Brewster objects, that he greatly injured the effect of his state- 
ments by his allusions to nationality. Sir David, however, need not 
attribute to us, on that account, any concealed purpose of insinuating 
against him a charge of dishonesty, or partiality, in adjudicating be- 
tween Watt and Cavendish. We can only emphatically say, that we 
had no intention of attributing any such motive to him. 

Sir David Brewster’s reply to the second point is as follows: — 
‘In place of dividing the merit of the discovery between the 
«Englishman and the Scotchman, and giving the lion’s share to my 
‘countryman, I have given the whole merit of the discovery to 
‘Cavendish the Englishman, and have reserved only for Watt the 
‘ Scotchman, the merit of the previous hypothesis.’ In reference to 
this, we have only to say, that Sir David, in rebutting our charge, 
takes for granted that our estimate of ‘ the lion’s share’ is the same as 
his own. In other words, not to ring the changes on that phrase, he 
conceives that we are at one with him as to what the merits of the 
question between Watt and Cavendish are, whilst we have totally 
misstated his views regarding them. Accordingly, he is at a loss to 
decide whether we ever read his article, and are not therefore ignorant 
of his opinions; or having read it, did not understand it, or both read 
and understood it, but purposely misrepresented it. He inclines to 
the last view. We beg to assure Sir David Brewster that we spent 
several days in studying his article, and made ourselves master of his 
views. We fear, however, that he laid down our review too speedily 
on coming to the passage which offended him. Whether so or not, if 
he will now do us the justice to peruse it, he will find that, holding the 
views which we distinctly stated we did, we could not but consider Watt 
as having received the ‘ lion’s share’ in Sir D. Brewster’s division of the 
merit between him and Cavendish. In so doing, however, we did not 
call in question the perfect honesty and sincerity of Sir David’s 
opinions. 

According to Sir David Brewster, ‘ The great merits of these two 
‘great men are fortunately not in collision. Mr. Watt will for ever 
‘enjoy the honour of that singular sagacity which presented to him 
‘the hypothesis of the composition of water; and Cavendish will never 
‘lose the glory which belongs to him of having given that hypothesis, 
‘whether he was cognizant of it or not, the force and stability of 
‘ truth. —Edinburgh Review, No. 142, p. 496. 

According to our view, and we are not singular in holding it, this 
mode of stating the question robs Cavendish of half, and that the best 
half, of his merit. The conviction that water is a compound of hydro- 
gen and oxygen, we believe to have been an inference on the part 
both of Cavendish and of Watt. The former inferred it from his own 
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experiments, the latter from Priestley’s repetition of those of Caven- 
dish. For Cavendish we claim the merit both of making the neces- 
sary experiments and of understanding and explaining their meaning. 
According to Sir D. Brewster, Watt showed what the meaning of the 
experiments would be, and Cavendish made them. To us, the man 
who explains the nature of a phenomenon, appears much more praise- 
worthy than he who merely observes it. We accordinglythink that Watt 
gets the lion’s share of merit, if he be counted the interpreter, whilst 
Cavendish is reputed only the observer of the phenomena in question. 
We did not, however, cast any moral censure on Sir David Brewster 
for holding his view, nor did we misrepresent his opinions. He 
accuses us of mistaking his estimation of merit according to his 
standard of excellence, whereas, like every other critic, we were 
stating our view of it according to our own standard of merit, and 
what that was we stated distinctly. 

In conclusion, we have only further to observe, that Sir D. Brewster 
has found ground of offence in several phrases, which we beg to assure 
him were used most innocently, and contain no such covert insinua- 
tions as he seems to think are lurking within them. The passage 
which has given him so much offence was intended to express the 
following and no other truths—‘ Sir D. Brewster afterwards published 
*on the subject, and tried to mediate between the contending parties, 
* but ineffectually; for he discussed it as a question of national honour 
‘affecting the claims of Cavendish the Englishman, and Watt the 
‘ Scotchman, and in the adjudication of merit he placed his country- 
man highest.’ 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


1. Reynard the Fox. A Renowned 
Apologue. 
2. Kosmos. A Survey of Physical Phe- 
nomena, &e. By A. Von Humboldt. 
Vol. i. 
3. German Anthology. By J.C. Mangan. 
4, Remains and Memoirs of Mackenzie. 
5. Dr.Young’s Lectures on Natural Phi- 
losophy. 
6. Bromsgrove Greek Grammar. 
7. Poems. By E. P. Roberts. 
8. The Hall of Vision. By W. Leask. 
9. An Inquiry into the Properties of 
Monkshood. 
10. Rapport Annuel sur les Progrés de 
la Chimie. Par J. Berzelius. 
11. Appendice de Analyse Chemique. 
12. Region of Fulfilled Prophecy. 
13. Memoirs of Alexander Bethune. 
14, Exposition of the Westminster As- 
sembly’s Confession of Faith. 


15. Dramatic Sketches. By Rev. J. Wills, 
AM 


16. Secret Prayer. By Rev. J. McGill. 
17. The Lads of the Factory. 


}18, 
| 19. 
20. 


Evenings in the Land of Uz. 

The Descriptive Testament. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. Illustrated Edi- 

tions. 

. Sketches of Sermons on Christian 
Missions. 

. Manual of Agricultural Analysis. 

. Manual of Elementary Chemistry. 

24. Pneumatogony. A Poem. By J. W. 
Tombs. 

. The Romish and Prelatical Rite of 
Confirmation Examined. By T. 
Smyth, D.D 

. Remarks on a Charge by the Vener- 
able Archdeacon Hare. 

- The Scriptural Argument against 
Apostolical Succession, &c. By 
Thomas Stratten. 

. The First Reading of the Bible in 
Old St. Paul’s. 

. The Wellington Banquet. 

. Poems. By Robert Bloomfield. 

. The Principles and Practice of Art. 

By J. D. Harding. 


Literary INTELLIGENCE. 


I. Reynard the Fox. 


A Renowned Apologue of the Middle Age, 


reproduced in Rhythm. Old quarto. Longmans, London, 1845. 


This is a most pleasant story. 


The gentleman whose chivalrous 


doings it sets forth appears to have flourished about the middle of what 
are sometimes called the dark ages. This master Reynard becomes 
nearly all things by turns, as the exigencies of his very eventful career 
seem to demand. The other quadrupeds of those times, after the Esop 
fashion, figure as kings, queens, judges, courtiers, and the like, in the 
course of Reynard’s adventures. The bad things which this hero does 
make a frightful calendar. The scrapes which follow are, constantly 
menacing him with retribution; but his powers of invention never fail 
to be equal to his wants, however great those wants may be. On the 
whole, we have here a brave showing of what effrontery, dexterity, 
and villany may do in the world—at least for a while. The marvel is, 
that the middle age, and the middle of Europe in that age, should have 
given existence to so perilous a satire on all the grades of the time, civil 
and ecclesiastical; or that, coming into existence, the cry of knave and 
calumniator was not set up against it, so as to have secured its speedy 
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destruction. But not only did this merry and cunning book make its 
appearance then and there—it became the Robinson Crusoe of its time 
in popularity, finding its way to the hall of the noble, the cell of the 
monk, the fireside of the peasant, and the carousals of many a group of 
burgesses through the towns of France, Germany, and Flanders. But 
hear this, ye who have a name that you would not willingly let die— 
to become even thus popular is not to be sure of a continued celebrity! 
Goethe grew to be a famous man without having once seen this ‘ Re- 
nowned Apologue.’ He afterwards bestowed the elaborations of his 
genius upon it, and in so doing provided a choice dish for the palate of 
his countrymen. Thus Reynard has once more emerged—at least so 
far as Germany is concerned—from those adverse circumstances which 
were so frequent in his history. And now here is our own lands- 
man, Mr. Naylor, doing his part, and doing it right lovingly, towards 
making the fame of this hero from the age of knighthood better known 
in England. 

Mr. Naylor’s book is a model of taste in its exterior workmanship— 
a small, but somewhat substantial, quarto, with an embossed skin-like 
covering, the centre on either side exhibiting the knight of the story 
in the practice of the arts in which he so much excelled. The letter- 
press presents the due admixture of red and black letter, and of other 
matters of decoration requisite for introducing this gem of middle-age 
wit and genius with advantage. About fifty pages of Introduction 
enable the reader to enter upon the work itself with a just idea of its 
origin and pretensions. Of the manner in which Mr. Naylor has 
acquitted himself in this cheerful task of his, we can speak in terms of 
the strongest commendation. The antique, colloquial, and racy turn, 
both of the diction and versification, are admirable. There is a 
felicity in Mr. Naylor’s manner which puts all idea of translation out 
of our head, and gives us the direct impression of originality. The 
translation, however, is somewhat free, hovering at times between a 
translation and a paraphrase. This will account for one or two slips 
which we were surprised to meet with. Reynard, no doubt, should 
have his place with that class of spirits who boast of being greatly in 
‘advance’ of their contemporaries; but how even so far-seeing a gentle- 
man should have contrived, while living in the heart of Europe, in 
the middle age, to have become acquainted with Peru and Timbuctoo, 
we are not able to divine. We are in no mood, however, for fault-finding 
where there isso much—so very much, to praise. Take the following 
as a specimen of the sort of painting found in almost every page of 
this most curious production ; it shows how Reynard dealt with the 
Wolf, and, moreover, with a certain priest. 


‘Once, too, I show’d him how to tickle 
Trout fish, and left him in a pickle. 
Another time he was by me 
Conducted to a seminary, 

Kept by a priest, who loved fat hogs : 
His chimney, from the iron dogs 
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To midway up (it was his pride) 

Was stored with many a bacon side, 

Hung there to cure: up this I rammed 

The greedy wolf, who gorged and crammed 
Till in the flue his paunch got jammed. 

He made a mighty great to-do, 

But could not budge from out the flue - 

For, entering with his stomach empty, 

Of glutt’nous growth once never dreamt he ! 


Meanwhile the household all I raised, 
And left him in his scrape, half crazed ; 
Then ran to find the Priest, and nicked him 
Just sitting down (like t’other victim) 
To dine,—off capon, and a ghost 

To see the holy man tuck in! 

I leapt up, like a harlequin, 

And snatched the capon off his platter. 
You never heard so loud a clatter 

As made the astonished Priest! he sprung 
Right up, and all the while gave tongue. 
But ere his Reverence could bethink, 
Down went the table—meat and drink 
And all! The parson, in his flurry, 
Upset the whole! now, hurry-scurry, 
The serving men, and women too, 

Rush in, and lo! drowned in the stew, 
The priest they find, and wipe his locks, 
When all join chorus—‘ Seize the Fox! 
Away I ran—they follow after, 

And swear and shout amid their laughter, 
The Priest loud bawls to find relief ; 

‘ Was ever such a brazen thief!’ 

Straight for the flue I made my way 
Where I saw him in bondage ly : 

And finding him fixed there so neat, 

I drop the capon at his feet-— 

Then leave him.—(Sadly I’m to blame, 
And will do penance for the same !) 


II. KOZMOS. A General Survey of the Physical Phenomena of the 
Universe. By ALEXANDER Von Humpotpt. Post 8vo, vol. i. 
pp. 482. London, 1845. 


The work quoted above is probably Humboldt’s last legacy to the — 
world of science. In the preface, he says, ‘In the evening of a long 
‘and active life, I present the public with a work, the indefinite out- 
‘lines of which have floated in my mind for almost half a century.’ Of 
the character of the work we cannot give a better idea than by citing 
another passage from the preface. 


‘The first volume of my work comprises introductory considerations on the 
various sources of our enjoyment of nature, and the establishment of the laws 
of the universe ; the circumscription and scientific treatment of physical cos- 
mography ; and a general picture of nature as.a survey of the phenomena of 
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Cosmos. The general survey of nature, beginning with the furthest nebule, 
and the revolving double stars of heaven, and coming down to the terrestrial 
phenomena of the geography of organic beings—plants, animals, and the races 
of mankind—contains the most important and essential portion of my whole 
undertaking : the intimate connexion of the General with the Particular ; the 
— pervading the treatment of the subjects discussed ; the form and style of 
the composition. The two succeeding volumes will comprise the discussion of 
the means that incite to the study of nature, (through animated accounts of 
natural scenery, landscape painting, the cultivation and grouping of exotic 
plants in the hot-house;) the history of the contemplation of the universe, in 
other words, the gradual comprehension of the idea of the natural forces 
co-operating as a whole ; and the specialties of the several departments, whose 
reciprocal connexions were indicated in the General Picture presented in the 
first volume.’—pp. 12, 13. 


For the task he has undertaken, it is hardly possible to conceive any 
one better fitted than Humboldt. At the close of a long life, devoted, 
not to one part of science, or of natural history, but to the whole of 
those connected subjects of knowledge which explain the operations of 
nature, he comes forward with the sum of the reflections derived from 
the experience gained in many journeys, and multiplied researches in 
her wide domain. 

The work is not couched in the symbols of science, but made open 
to the general reader by language as plain as the subjects will admit. 
The English translation has appeared in successive parts for the 
last few months, and these are now complete as far as the first volume. 
From the passage quoted above, it appears that two other volumes will 
make up the whole work. We may, perhaps, have occasion to return 
to the book when it is completed. 


III. German Anthology: a series of Translations from the most 
popular of the German poets. By James CLARENCE MaAnaan. 
2 vols., pp. 206, pp. 223. W. Curry, jun. andCo., Dublin. 1845. 


We are pleased to meet with these translations in a separate form. 
Mr. Mangan has preserved in many of his pieces the precise measure 
of the original; and where this is not the case, his rhythm has almost 
always a similar spirit. His translation of The Fisherman is the best 
we have seen; and the measure he has adopted, with its recurrence of 
rhyme within the lines, and the gentleness of its flow, seem, to our ears 
equal to that of his original, as expressive of the dreamy languor of 
which this poem is an embodiment. His translation of the Erl King 
is less successful. The sensation of terror and rapidity which the verse 
should convey, and which he has completely preserved in ‘ Leonore,’ is 
lost among the short lines into which he has broken up the piece. In 
some of these poems he has allowed the sense to be interrupted much 
too abruptly by the ending of a line. No stress of rhyme should have 
driven him to shorten violin and violet into vi'lin and vi'let. The 
Lament of Ceres, The Unrealities, Hassan Aga, and The Midnight 
Bell, are among our special favourites. As a whole, these translations 
not only display a practised ear and much felicitous versification, but, 
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beyond this, that sympathy with deep poetic feeling without which 
translations from the German, however grammatically faithful, must 
always be worthless. 


IV. Remains of the late Rev. Morell Mackenzie, A.M., with a Selec- 
tion from his Correspondence, and a Memoir of his Life. 12mo, 
pp. clix., pp. 292. 


There are some of our readers who may require to be informed that 
the subject of this interesting memoir perished on board the Pegasus 
steamer on the nineteenth of July, in 1843. 


‘The Pegasus left Leith at half-past five in the evening, with sixteen or 
seventeen passengers in the cabin and thirty in the steerage. It was a beau- 
tiful evening, and the sea was perfectly calm and smooth. Mr. Mackenzie 
remained on deck until the vessel passed St. Abb’s Head, about ten in the 
evening, when he went down to the cabin, and soon after retired to his berth. 
It appears that, unless in very thick weather, steamers passing Holy Island 
usually take what is called the inner passage, which saves about half-an-hour’s 
sailing. The Pegasus took this passage ; but when between Holy Island and 
Fern Island, and going at the rate of eight knots, struck on a rock known to 
mariners as the Goldstone Rock, which lies in the fair way between the two. 
The vessel immediately rebounded, and came off clear again ; and an attempt 
was made, after backing two or three strokes, to set on ahead; but the water 
tushed in so fast on the starboard bow, that the captain gave orders to turn her 
ashore towards Imanuel’s Head, on Holy Island. The fatal collision took place 
about fifteen minutes past twelve. In less than a quarter of an hour the water 
had gained the top of the cylinder-cover; and in a few minutes more, after 
sailing slowly till she was quite full, the Pegasus heeled to the starboard side 
and went down. 

‘In the brief interval which elapsed betwixt the vessel’s striking and her 
going down, an attempt was made by some of the passengers to lower the two 
quarter-boats, but both were instantly swamped, and about a dozen lives 
perished in them. Mr. Mackenzie had meanwhile got on deck ; but, though a 
good swimmer, he appears to have made no effort to save himself. Probably 
he saw, ata glance, the irremediable state of affairs; the only two boats irre- 
coverably swamped, the engines stopped, and the vessel’s deck within a few 
inches of the waves. When last seen by one of the few survivors, he was 
engaged in prayer on the quarter-deck. ‘I heard,’ he says, ‘the minister who 
was on board (Mr. Mackenzie) call to those around him, that as there was no 
hope of safety, they should engage in prayer. He then began to pray, the 
rest of the passengers kneeling around him. He was as cool and collected as 
I am now; and the others were praying too, but his voice was raised above 
the rest.’ Such is the statement given by a party of the name of Baillie, one 
of six men who contrived to keep be sen = afloat until five o’clock of the 
morning, when they were picked up by the Martello steamer, on her passage 
from Hull to 131133. 


The amiable and devout man, the closing scene of whose life is thus 
recorded, possessed an understanding of great natural power, which he 
cultivated to the utmost, a memory of extraordinary capacity and reten- 
tiveness, a refined taste, and learning of singular variety and compass. 
His great strength lay in the power of acquisition, and in the fluency, 
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fulness, and brilliancy with which he could converse on the subjects in 
which he was interested. His weakness consisted in the want of that 
self-government which enables a man not merely to strike out great 
schemes, but to prosecute and realize them. Much as Mr. Mackenzie 
may have been esteemed by the circle of his immediate friends, from 
the want of a passion for production, that might have kept pace with 
his passion for acquisition, his life has proved a comparative failure. 
Men with unsettled and irregular mental habits may know much, but 
there must be system and perseverance where much is achieved. 


V. Lectures on Natural Philosophy and the Mechanical Arts. By 
Tuomas Younc, M.D. A new Edition, with References and 
Notes by the Rev. P. Ketianp, M.A., F.R.S. L. & E., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 


Dr. Young’s Lectures on Natural Philosophy and the Mechanical 
Arts were originally published in two large quartos, in the year 1807. 
The lectures were delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
in which the Doctor was Professor of Natural Philosophy. This work, 
ever since its publication, has been held in deserved esteem. It 
is not a mere compilation from more abstruse treatises reduced to the 
level of the popular understanding. It bears marks of the author’s 
peculiar genius and turn of mind, and as Dr. Young is now acknow- 
ledged to have been one of the most gifted men of his time, it possesses 
a strong source of interest to the reader beyond the mere excellence of 
the information which it conveys. The lectures on some of the Me- 
chanical Arts are particularly valuable, such as those on writing, 
drawing, and measuring, on modelling, perspective, engraving, printing, 
on architecture and carpentry, on time-keepers, on musical instruments 
and the like, as illustrating the great principles of mechanics by sub- 
jects in universal request; with which almost every one has, or desires 
to have, a more or less intimate acquaintance. 

The new edition by the Professor of Mathematics, in the University 
of Edinburgh, is coming out in monthly parts, seven of which have 
already appeared, there being but one or two more required to eomplete 
the work. It is to form, when finished, an octavo volume, with an 
octavo volume of plates, the plates being in quarto folded into octavo. 

As a book of reference for authorities on the subjects of which it 
treats, this edition will be of great value to the student. Dr. Young 
was well known as a man of almost unexampled memory, while he 
showed throughout life an anxious desire to make his powers of memory 
useful to his fellow-labourers in the several studies in which he engaged. 
His work on Medical Literature is familiar to the medical profession as 
a most copious volume of references to the multifarious subjects em- 
braced under medicine, and the second quarto of the original edition 
of the lectures was made up of references to the works in which the 
several parts of natural philosophy are treated of. These references 
in the new edition are placed more conveniently at the end of each 
subject, and Mr. Kelland has added the more recent authorities to the 
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lists. We should not omit to mention, that in all the subjects in which 
much progress has been made of late years, the editor has contributed 
important additions to the text. ; 


VI. The Bromsgrove Greek Grammar. New Edition. Simpkin 
Marshall, and Co., 1845. 
The Bromsgrove Greek Grammar, abridged for Beginners. 


To this grammar we can give our word of hearty commendation. 
The superiority of the crude-form system, on which it is constructed, 
has been attested by high authority, and acknowledged by an adoption 
increasingly extensive. The utility of the work is heightened by three 
copious indexes. The last, consisting of references to the classical 
authors, will be found particularly useful. The irregular verbs and 
the various classes of substantives, adjectives, &c., are arranged with 
clearness and precision. The book affords information both to the 
beginner and to the more advanced student, singularly complete within 
so moderate a compass. In the abridgment, while nothing necessary 
for the beginner is omitted, the matter requisite is compressed within 
a very small space, just so much of the process of formation being 
shown as shall assist without perplexing the memory. 


VIL. Miscellaneous Poems. By Etizasetu Pippock Roserts. 
8vo, pp. 165. Darton and Clarke, London. 1845. 


These poems will doubtless afford pleasure to those who may be per- 
sonally acquainted with the authoress. This, she tells us in her dedi- 
cation, is her sole object in their publication ; and the volume displays 
no signs of a power to warrant much higher aspirations. 


VIII. The Hall of Vision; a view of Principles. A Poem, to 
which are added Minor Poems. By W. Leask. 12mo. 3rd 
Edit. Jackson and Walford. 


This little book contains much pleasing descriptive and didactic 
poetry, and the high tone of moral and religious feeling that pervades it 
will recommend it to many readers, independently of the general 
correctness and elegance of its style. 


IX. An Inquiry into the Physiological and Medicinal Properties of 
Aconitum Napellus, or Monkshood. By Avex. Fiemine, M.D. 
President of the Royal Medical Society, of Edinburgh. Churchill, 
London. 


This work is of too professional a character to be more than briefly 
noticed in our pages. Its author is an intelligent young physician, who 
received a gold medal from the Senatus Academicus of the University 
of Edinburgh, in token of their estimation of this work, which was 
Jaid before them as an Inaugural Dissertation, in August, 1844. It is 
now published in accordance with the recommendation of the medical 
faculty of that body. It contains the results of many original observa- 
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tions, and is well worth the attention of all who professionally or 
otherwise are interested in the subject of poisoning. 


X. Rapport Annuel sur les Progrés de la Chimie. Par J. Brerze- 
Lius, traduit de Suedois par Ph. Plantamour, 1845. Paris. 


This is the current volume of Berzelius’ well known Chemical 
Annual. To scientific readers we need say no more than that it con- 
tains as able a summary of the discoveries and speculations in chemistry 
which have been published during the preceding year, as former 
volumes did of earlier years. To unscientific readers we need only 
say, that its author is the celebrated Swedish chemist, Jacob Berzelius, 
who, for the instruction of his brethren, yearly draws up a digest of 
the progress of their science during the preceding year. It is somuch 
valued, that translations from the original Swedish are always made 
into French and German. As no translation is made into English, we 
have made the French one, as the more generally accessible, the object 
of our remarks. In execution, the work is beyond praise. It supplies 
the shortest, simplest, but most effectual means of keeping pace with 
the rate at which chemistry is advancing. 


XI. Appendice a tous les Traités Analyse Chimique. Par C. 
Barreswit et A. Saurero. Paris, 1843. 


We refer to this work although it was published in 1843, because 
no work has appeared since to supplant it, and it is not known in this 
country so well as it deserves to be. The best treatise 'on Analytical 
Chemistry in any language, is that in German, by Heinrich Rose. 
We have a translation from it into English, which was published in 1831. 
It was made from the first edition, however, and does not contain the 
improvements which have been effected in the processes of analysis 
since the period of its publication, and which were incorporated in the 
second and third editions of the German original. Moreover, it is 
out of print. We think, therefore, we do our readers a service in di- 
recting their attention to the work before us, which contains not only 
the novelties of Rose’s latest edition, (1838,) but likewise all the im- 
provements from other sources which have been made in the important 
art of which it treats, up to 1843. It forms, in truth, as it is entitled, 
an appendix to all the existing treatises on chemical analysis. 


XII. A Journey over the Region of Fulfilled Prophecy. By the 
Rev. G. A. Wy.iz. 12mo., pp. 129. Johnstone. Edinburgh, 
1845. 


Some power of imagination is necessary to a clear, full, and vigorous 
exposition of the Bible. Mr. Wylie possesses this faculty in the re- 
quisite degree, and has published, in a little more than a hundred pages, 
an instructive, trustworthy, and interesting book, on a subject which 
can never cease to be interesting. 
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XIII. Memoirs of Alexander Bethune, embracing selections from 
his Correspondence and Literary Remains. Compiled and Edited 
by Witu1am M‘Comate, author of ‘ Hours of Thought,’ ‘ Moral 
Agency,’ &c. 12mo, pp. 391. Aberdeen, 1845. 


Another affecting illustration of the pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties. All who know Mr. M‘Combie will be assured that the 
subject of a biography from his hands, must possess some strong points 
both of mental and moral interest. The chief characteristics of this 
memoir are indicated in its concluding paragraph:— 

“The history of Alexander Bethune, and that of his brother, cannot but be 
fraught with a special interest to that large and increasing class of young men, 
who, while they have to toil for their daily bread, are striving to educate them- 
selves ; some of them with the yet further aim of being distinguished, not only 
for their acquirements, but for their productions likewise. ‘To those who are 
thus honourably impelled and occupied, the story of the Bethunes affords 
special instruction and encouragement. First, from the sound and health 
tone of mind in regard to the concerns of every-day life which they exhibited. 
You see they never made their consciousness of superior powers of mind an 
excuse for neglecting any relative or social duty—they never talked or felt as 
if genius were too lofty a thing to be beset by the pox: Sam toils and cares of 
humanity. Then their indomitable perseverance should furnish you with a 
high stimulus and encouragement. Few of you, probably, will have to hold a 
long combat with circumstances so adverse as they had. Yet, amidst disap- 
pointments and disasters, in unpatronised obscurity, they held on, till they 
emerged before the world as writers and teachers worthy to be heard. Yet, 
though thus honourably successful, they proved how inadequate, unless in a 
few lucky instances, are the rewards of literature; and what a broken reed it 
were for one to lean to, who can labour for his support.”—pp. 356, 357. 


Mr. M‘Combie has discharged the trust committed to him by the 
deceased with much judgment and right feeling, and has made a 
valuable contribution to this class of biographies. The story which 
he has exhibited is that of multitudes now living and struggling on 
around us. Such young men should read it that they may have hope; 
and others should read it that they may become alive to the duty of 
sympathy in such cases. 


XIV. An Exposition of the Confession of Faith of the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines. By the Rev. Roserr Suaw, Whitburn. 
With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. W. M. Hetherington, 
LL.D. 12mo, pp. 333. 


Mr. Shaw informs us, in his preface, that ‘in preparing the following 
‘ Exposition of the Confession of Faith, framed by the Westminster 
‘ Assembly of Divines, it has been the object of the author to state the 
‘ truthsembraced in each section, to explain the terms employed wherever 
‘ it seemed necessary, and to illustrate and confirm the doctrines.’ This 
is a true account of what Mr. Shaw has done. But were we more dis- 
posed to the use of ‘ Confessions’ than we are, we should not judge the 
manner of expressing theological opinion two centuries since to be the 
best adapted to our own age. The truth may be the same, but the 
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mode of presenting it in one age may be unmeaning and mischievous 
in another. Old controversies shaped our old creeds. 


XV. Dramatic Sketches, and other Poems. By the Rev. James 
Wuts, A.M. Curry and Co., Dublin. 1845. 


These Poems contain many passages of great beauty. Among the 
longer pieces, ‘ The Court of Darkness’ holds decidedly the first place. 
The blank verse is generally much superior to the choral parts. 
Sammael’s speech, on his entrance, is a piece of very powerful writing. 
The rhyme in the dialogue, and the faultless smoothness of the versifi- 
cation, seem at times hardly in keeping with such a subject. ‘ The 
Last Days of Nero’ is a drama which transports us ably to the time 
and place it represents, but this poem is much less rich in poetry than 
its predecessor. Among the minor poems, ‘Summer Clouds’ and the 
‘End of Time’ possess singular merit. Like Campbell in his longer 
productions, the author sometimes loses in force what he gains in 
polish. Possessed of fancy, and of a yet larger share of imagination, 
Mr. Wills would rise even higher than he has done, were he less 
fearful of falling. 


XVI. Secret Prayer, and its Accompanying Exercises. By the Rev. 
James M‘Gitt. 12mo, pp. 276. David Bryce, Glasgow. 
Second Edition. 1845. 


Judicious thoughts, devout feeling, and a style adapted to its subject, 
are the characteristics of this little volume. 


XVII. The Lads of the Factory; with Friendly Hints on their 
Duties and Dangers. 12mo, pp. 172. Religious Tract Society. 
1845. 

The design of this publication is to convey lessons of prudence, 
morality, and religion, to the young in our factory population ; and to 
do this in the descriptive and biographical form likely to secure their 
attention. We think it well adapted to its purpose. 


XVIII. Evenings in the Land of Uz. Short Expositions of the 
Book of Job ; arranged for Family Reading. By Mrs. Henry 
Van Hacen. With introductory pages by Isaac Taytor, Esq. 
12mo, pp. 338. Robinson, London. 1845. 2d Edit. 

These ‘ Evenings’ consist of a series of expositions and meditations 
on the successive chapters of the Book of Job, designed, as the title 
states, for family reading. The author states that her aim has not 
been to furnish anything new ; and the interest and value of her 
remarks consist mainly in their tendency to harmonize the several 
parts of the Book with each other, and the whole with the other Scrip- 
tures. We think her evangelical interpretations are as frequently 
brought to the text as found there ; but the name of Mr. Isaac Taylor 
is a sufficient guarantee for the general good sense and piety of the 
work. With such reading as a regular exercise, many of our families 
would be much better informed, and better disposed than at present, 
with regard to religious matters. 
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XIX. The Descriptive Testament. By Incram Coppin, A.M. 
12mo. William Smith, London. 1845. 


This volume contains the text of the New Testament, with notes, 
explanatory of questions of geography, history, antiquities, &c., and 
several maps, with a large number of illustrative engravings. It is a 
beautiful publication, and as such, as well as from its intrinsic worth, 
would form a most suitable present to youth, for whose benefit it is 
chiefly intended. It is only one amidst the many contributions of this 
nature by which Mr. Cobbin has entitled himself to the esteem and 
gratitude of good men of all religious denominations. 


XX. The Life of Bunyan, written by himself, and published under 
the title of ‘Grace abounding to the Chief of Sinners.’ 12mo, 
pp- 101. Baxter, London. 1845. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. By Joun Bunyan. With two hundred 
and seventy Engravings, from entirely New Designs. 12mo, 
pp. 245. Baxter, London. 1845. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. By Joux Bunyan. With two hundred and 
seventy Engravings, from entirely New Designs. 8vo, pp. 282. 
Baxter, London. 1845. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress; being a Metrical Version of the inimitable 
Allegory, by Joun Bunyan. By the Rev. Georce Burver. 
12mo, pp. 154, Baxter, London. 


Brave John Bunyan!—Three editions of thy Pilgrim by one pub- 
lisher in one year, and two of them illustrated by nearly three hundred 
engravings from entirely new designs! In the first of these publications 
there is nothing remarkable ; but the second and third volumes are 
books that would have filled us with ecstasy in our childhood ; and 
whatever may be thought of the taste that could attempt to make our 
old friend talk to us in rhyme, the embellishments of the last volume, 
as of the preceding, will be interesting to not a few. 


XXI. Sketches of Sermons on Christian Missions, Original and 
Selected. By the Author of Four Hundred Sketches and Skeletons 
of Sermons. 12mo, pp. 360. Aylott and Jones, London. 1845. 


The editor of this publication remarks in his preface, ‘ Most ministers 
‘ at home are necessarily called to plead on behalf of the millions of 
‘ benighted pagans, and to excite and sustain a missionary spirit among 
‘their own people. The present work is designed as suggestive of 
‘themes and topics suited to these occasions.’ The discourses are 
nearly sixty in number ; the substance appears to be fairly given; and 
among the preachers who are thus brought together, we find some of 
the most eminent divines of the last half century. 


XXII. Manual of Agricultural Analysis. By Joun Mircue.t, 
Analytical Chemist, &c. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 

The object of this work, as the preface informs us, is to supply ‘a 

‘cheap and concise publication on the best methods of chemical 
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‘ analysis, as applicable to agriculture, without requiring the operator 
*to spend time on the study of the science itself.’ The science 
referred to in this passage (for the grammar is not very clear) appears, 
from the context, to be chemistry, and the author adds, that to acquire 
a knowledge of chemical analysis, without a knowledge of chemistry 
itself, ‘to some parties would appear almost an impossibility.” We 
cannot commend our author as having produced a work likely to 
convince the parties referred to that they were mistaken. A man may 
learn to be a chemical analyst, without possessing a profound knowledge 
of chemistry, but unless he have a familiar acquaintance with the chief 
substances met with in conducting analytical researches, he will either 
(which will be the common case) never learn to be an analyst at all, 
or he will do so by making himself familiar, as he goes along, with all 
the properties of each substance as he meets with it. The last method 
will prove, in every case, an exceedingly protracted one, and will only 
succeed after making its pursuer acquainted with chemistry as a science, 
which it set out by describing as something which need not be learned. 

We look, therefore, on Mr. Mitchell’s work as one of the many 
which, while they profess to furnish short cuts and royal roads to 
learning, lead those who accept their guidance to their goal, (if they 
bring them there at all,) by long and winding paths. 

The greater part of the book is occupied with directions how to 
select pieces of apparatus, how to weigh powders, how to make filters 
and the like. Much of this should have been omitted altogether. The 
agriculturist may, and in truth must, trust the instrument-maker for 
his apparatus. The instructions for using instruments, also, should 
have been much more brief. A man learns once in his life to fold a filter, 
or to use a balance, and never needs to learn it again. So much space 
is taken up with needless instruetions of the kind condemned, that the 
portion of the work dedicated to the detection of substances does not 
form a seventh of the whole. It should have formed by much the 
largest part of it. A good treatise on analytical chemistry is like a 
dictionary, which can be consulted again and again for new shades of 
meaning, when any perplexities in translation or exposition arise. 
Instead of this, Mr. Mitchell tells his reader how to select retorts, and 
which pan of the balance the weights should be put into. 

The work fulfils its scheme tolerably well, but that scheme is an 
essentially bad one. The most unscientific farmer would do better to 
expend ten shillings on Fresenius’ ‘ Qualitative Analysis,’ than four on 
Mr. Mitchell’s book. 


XXIII. A Manual of Elementary Chemistry, Theoretical and 
Practical. By Grorce Fownes, Ph.D. John Churchill, 
London. 

This is another excellent little work at a moderate price. It is not 
so full upon organic chemistry, to which we have elsewhere referred, 
but it discusses the chemical relations of heat, light, and electricity, which 
his former work leaves unnoticed. For general students, accordingly, 
we believe it is better suited, especially for beginners. It is already 
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used as a text-book by lecturers on chemistry, and is likely to supplant 
the able but costly works on chemistry previously in use for that 
purpose. 


XXIV. The Pneumatogony ; a Poem, in Five Books. With other 
Poems. 8vo, pp. 191. By Woop Tomss. Saunders and 
Otley. 1845. 

This is a very singular performance. It might almost be a trans-— 
lation from the Greek of some half-Gnostic, half-Platonic philosopher, 
who dreamed in Alexandria during the third century. The Eternal is 
introduced awaking from his sleep, and summoning to their office the 
triad of Truth, Love, and Beauty. The Spirit of the Earth holds a 
metaphysical dialogue with the Soul of Man. The poem concludes 
with the epithalamium of Eros and Psyche. The author writes as 
though Christianity had never existed. Over the long-fallen structures 
of ancient superstition he raises a poetico-philosophical temple, utterly 
devoid of any distinguishable shape, wherein dimly stands our poet— 
the rapt hierophant. It is indeed ‘the stretched metre of an antique 
song.’ This author revels in the Poetry of the Abstract, and has added 
to the obscurity of his subject by an involved style. His dread of full 
stops is without parallel. Yet his production is not wholly worthless. 
Among his clouds shine some gleams of poetry. His verse has a 
fine stately march, and the poem displays much thought and infor- - 
mation. He has discernment enough to see the difficulties con 
nected with a subject so remote from human sympathies, and his choice 
of it must have arisen from a mistaken idea of the true end of poetry. 
He has many thoughts which could never have occurred to one not 
imbued with a considerable share of the poetical spirit. We are 
curious to hear how he will sing of ‘ Fair Rosamund’ and ‘Aristodemus 
in Ithonee.’ 


XXV. The Romish and Prelatical Rite of Confirmation Examined, 
By Tuomas Smytu, D.D. 12mo, pp. 198. W. P. Kennedy. 
Edinburgh, 1845. 

This book demonstrates that the ‘ prelatical rite’ of which it treats 
is not scriptural, and exposes with much force its superstitious, delu- 
sive, and irreligious tendencies. It is a work of marked ability and 
learning; but we fear Episcopalians will be rather irritated than con- 
vinced by it. 

XXVI. Remarks on A Charge by the Venerable Archdeacon Hare. 

12mo, pp. 23. John Snow, London, 1845. 


The charge, it seems, which has called forth these ‘ Remarks,’ was 
delivered in the parish church of St. Clement, Hastings, in July last. 
The ‘Remarks’ are judicious and well expressed; the charge appears 
to have been one of those pieces of pride and nonsense with which 
our dignified clergy too often treat their auditories on such occasions. 
The great men of our established church have commonly been her 
greatest enemies. 
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XXVIII. The Scriptural Argument against Apostolical Succession, 
in its Fabulous Genealogy, its claim to Supremacy for Peter, its 
Graduated Scale of Ministerial Orders, and its perversion of the 
rite of ‘laying on of hands.’ By Tuomas StratTen. 12mo, 
pp. 244. John Snow, London, 1845. 


Mr. Stratten’s book deserves much more attention than we can just 


- now bestow upon it. We hope to recur to it; but in the meanwhile 


we can assure our readers that it is an interesting specimen of lucid, 
dispassionate, and cogent reasoning. 


XXVIII. The First Reading of the Bible in Old St. Paul's. 
Painted by Geo. Harvey, R.S.A. Engraved by R. Graves, 
A.R.A. H. Graves and Co., Pall Mall, London. 


We have been favoured with the sight of an unfinished proof of this 
engraving, from Harvey’s noble picture, and feel no hesitation in say- 
ing it will be the most popular print that has appeared for some years. 
The painter is already well known by his ‘Covenanter’s Preaching,’ 
‘Baptism,’ &c., but this picture takes far higher ground than any of 
his former works, and well deserves to be executed, as it is, in the 
best style of line engraving. 

The scene is laid in the crypt of Old St. Paul’s, and amid its ‘ dim 
religious light,’ the eye is at once arrested by the simple, earnest 
figure of John Porter, the future martyr, reading the Bible aloud to a 
curiously mixed auditory; Boner, with sundry other votaries of the 
old faith, look out from the gloomy aisle on the right, with ill-sup- 
pressed indignation. The figure of Monmouth, the wealthy sheriff of 
London, and the host and helper of Tyndale, is finely introduced in 
the foreground, the true type of a citizen of the best class, in every 
sense of the word; but indeed we are charmed with all the accessories; 
and with the engraving, as far as it has gone, noless so. Mr. Graves 
has here for the first time got rid of a certain poverty of style, that so 
greatly mars the effect of his ‘ Highland Whisky Still,’ after Wilkie. 
There is a greyness and monotony about the plate as yet, but this, we 
doubt not, will disappear with his finishing touches, and leave it all we 
could desire in this truly national work. 


XXIX. The Wellington Banquet. Painted by Satter. Engraved 
by Greatsacu. F.G. Moon, Threadneedle Street, London. 


This is one of those meretricious pageants, miscalled historical paint- 
ing, with which.our print-shops abound, to the great detriment of the 
popular taste. The painter has perhaps made as much as can be done, 
of such a subject; notwithstanding the obvious, though not so readily 
avoidable absurdity, that while the duke is addressing his gallant 
guests, they are nearly all turning their backs upon him. The en- 
graving is in the best style of mixed mezzotinto; and, indeed, from 
what we remember of the painting, is we think the more pleasing of 
the two; as the almost unrelieved glare of red coats was offensive to 
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the eye. We regret to see artistic talent wasted on such subjects, of 
which we hope to see fewer, as national taste advances. 


XXX. Poems by Robert Bloomfield, with thirteen Illustrations. 
Van Voorst. London, 1845. 


Here is an old favourite in a new garb, and one that suits him well. 
The ‘annual’ steel-plate, silk-and-gold fashion of decoration, would 
ill harmonize with the Farmer-Boy poet; but these unpretending wood- 
cuts are in admirable keeping with the text. We would particularly call 
attention to ‘ Winter,’ by Cooper; the effect of snow produced by such 
simple means is truly surprising, while the texture rivals the freest 
etching. The same may be said of ‘ Autumn,’ quite a ‘ Morland’ 
group of pigs! The work, like all by the same publisher, is a beauti- 
ful specimen of typography, and we doubt not will become the standard 
edition of Bloomfield’s Poems. 


XXXI. The Principles and Practice of Art. By J. D. Harvie. 
London. Chapman and Hall. 


Mr. Harding has here carried out the ideas suggested in his ‘ Ele- 
ments,’ and produced a work of great value to the artist, and one well 
meriting its name; it is with principles the author deals; and to the 
intelligent student it will be found rich in suggestive hints on every 
fresh perusal. We are glad to find the authority of one so eminent 
in his profession thus helping to free the student from the trammels of 
‘high art’ notions, which have been so long the bane of the English 
artist; here he will find Nature occupying her true place, as the only 
safe and unerring guide; and examples produced from the greatest 
masters to show how far he must err who implicitly receives every 
example from such authorities as infallible. The illustrations are exe- 
cuted with the author’s own hand, in a masterly style; plates 20, 21, 
and 22, for example, contain invaluable hints to the landscape painter. 
The work altogether is one no artist should be without; the principles 
it treats of are equally available for the architect, the painter, and the 
ornamental designer; and to very many will substitute clear and defi- 
nite rules for vague and lawless fancy. 


Nore.—At page 223, we have stated that ‘ Davy’s friend and successor in the 
chair of the Royal Society was Davies Gilbert, not Giddy.’ It appears, however, 
that the gentleman in question was entitled to both names. His original surname 
was Giddy ; but having married a lady named Gilbert, he obtained the royal grant 
for assuming her name on succeeding to her patrimonial estate in 1817. He was 
made President of the Royal Society in 1828, and resigned the charge in 1831. In 
the Memoirs of Davy he is most frequently referred to as Gilbert, but in strict 
accuracy it ought to he stated that as Davy’s early friend he bore the name of 
Giddy ; but as his successor in the chair of the Royal Society, the appellation of 
Gilbert. 

Page 229, for “ two years before the eventful 35,” read “ twelve years before the © 
eventful 45.” 
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Foreign Witerarp Entelligence. 


1. Theology. 


In our list of last quarter, we noticed the controversies which are raging over 
the Continent on the Catholic question. While serious popular commotions 
have arisen out of the opposition to Ronge and to the simultaneous movement 
for reform in the Lutheran church, the literary part of the conflict still con- 
tinues unabated, as some of the following titles will testify. In fact, the number 
of recent works on the subjects of the Holy Coat, Ronge, and Jesuitism, is 
almost endless. 

Die Jesuiten und der Radicalismus. An attempt to defend the Jesuits 
from the reproaches under which they lie. By a Catholic Layman. 

Kampf Luther’s gegen Heiligenanrufung, Bilderdienst und Reliquien- 
verehrung. (Luther's struggle against the Invocation of Saints, the Worship of 
Images, and the Honouring of Relics.) 

Joh. Tetzel, der Ablasskriimer. Ein seitenstiick zu der Reliquienverehrung 
und zu dem heiligen Rock zu Trier. (John Tetzel, the trafficker in Indul- 
gences. A parallel to the Honouring of Relics and to the Holy Coat at Tréves.) 

Der Brief an die Romer; ausgelegt von Dr. Aug. Ludw. Glo. Krehl. 
The author of this new commentary on the Epistle to the Romans does not 

rofess to go afresh over the critical and philological questions which have 
ae all but exhausted by Fritzsche, Meyer, Reiche, Tholuck, de Wette, and 
his other predecessors; but, taking their conclusions as his starting point, he 
seeks to arrive at a more comprehensive and profound view of the great idea 
= i epistle, which he justly regards as the foundation of Christian dogmatic 
theology. 

Sineigeiten-Crusten : Commentar iiber d. Evang. d. Markus u. Lukas, 
herausgegeben von J. Otto. Commentar iiber d. Brief Pauli au die Galater, 
herausgegeben von Kimmel. (Commentaries on the Gospels of Mark and Luke, 
edited by J. Otto; and on the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians, edited by 
Kimmel.) 

Ebrard, Dr. A.: das Evangelium Johannis und die neueste Hypothese 
iber seine Entstehung. (the Gospel of John, and the most recent hypothesis 
respecting its origin.) 

hrysostomus Postille. Auswahl seiner schénsten Predigten und iiber- 
setzt von Prof. Dr. Hefeler. This is a collection and translation of the most 
beautiful of Chrysostom’s Sermons, by an eminent Patristic Divine. 

Lutheri exegetica opera Latina, ed. Irmischer. Tom. XIII. 

Meier, G. A.: Dionysii Areopagite et mysticorum seculi XIV. doctrine 
inter se comparantur. 


2. Philosophy. 
The 8th volume of Ritter’s Geschichte der Philosophie, (History of Philo- 
sophy,) has appeared, forming the 2nd volume of the History of Christian 


Trendelenburg, Dr. F. A.: Elementa Logices Aristotelez. 


Fischer, K.: Speculative Charateristik und Kritik des a System, 
egel.) 


(Speculative Characteristics and Criticism of the System of 
Frei, J.: Questiones Protagorez. 
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3. History. 


De l’Empire Ottoman, de ses Nations et de sa Dynastie, 1841-1845. Par 
M. Chauvin-Beillard, Ancien Commissaire de Législation 4 Alger. 1'° Partie, 
Islam. An attempt to prove that the Ottoman Empire is capable of reform 
and civilization ; but the author must have a strange notion of what civilization 
means, for he says that ‘the problem of passing from barbarism to civilization 
‘is commonly solved neither by a good religion nor by a good law. The 
book is in two parts: in the first, ‘Islam,’ he examines the obstacles 
which are sup to be fatal to the reform of the Ottoman empire: in the 
— ‘lOrient,’ he proposes to show how a reformation may be accom- 
p 

Chateaubriand: Etudes ou Discours historiques sur la Chute de l'Empire 
Romain, la Naissance et les Progrés du Christianisme, et I'Invasion des Bar- 
bares. (Historical Studies or Discourses upon the Fall of the Roman Empire, 
the Birth and Growth of Christianity, and the Invasion of the Barbarians.) 

Duhamel: Histoire constitutionelle de la Monarchie Espagnole, depuis 
I'Invasion des hommes du Nord jusqu’ 4 la Mort de Ferdinand VIL. a.v. 411- 
1833. (Constitutional History of the Spanish Monarchy, from the Invasion of 
the Northern nations to the Death of Ferdinand VIL. a.p. 411-1833.) 

A fourth volume has appeared of Thiers’ History of the Consulate and 
Empire, bringing the narrative down to the conspiracy of Georges Cadoudel. 

Cours d'Etudes historiques. Par P. C. F. Daunou, Pair de France, Ancien 
Professeur d'Histoire au College Royal de France. This work will extend to 
16 volumes, containing the author's celebrated lectures at the College de 
France, from 1819 to 1830. 


4. Biography. 
Mignet : Notice historique sur la Vie et les Travaux de M. de Sismondi. 


Abeken, B. R.: Ein Stiick aus Géthe’s Leben, zum Verstiindniss einzelner 
Werke desselben. (A passage from Githe’s Life, &c.) 


5. Geography, Ethnography, Travels, 3c. 


Rhiitische Sitten und Gebrauche; Bruchstiicke aus ungedruckten Reise- 
beschreibungen, von Geo. Leonhardi. Pfr. in Azmoos, (Rhetian Manners and 
Customs. Fragments from unprinted accounts of Travels, by G. Leonhardi, 
Pastor at Azmoos.) Few travellers in the Grison country can be so absorbed 
by its natural beauties and its historical associations, whether as the stupendous 
mountain home of the Rhine, with all the sublime scenery of the Via Mala, 
the Rheinwald and the Spliigen, or as the theatre of the battles of libert 
against Rome and Austria, as to overlook the singular and interesting speec 
and manners and customs of its inhabitants, especially those in its south- 
eastern part, in whom the German and Italian elements are curiously inter- 
mingled. It is to be wished that we had more such works as this pamphlet. 
The traveller who may desire to investigate the Romansch tongue, as now still 
spoken in those parts, will find at Coire a newspaper published in that 
lan 


e. 

We rejoice to find that the French in Algiers are not so fully occupied with 
their warfare of extermination as to neglect the scientific researches which 
may ne expected from them. Several results of such researches 
have been published at Paris, under the title of ‘Exploration scientifique de 
lAlgérie.’ 

Mittermaier : Italienische Zustiinde. (The Condition of Italy.) The de- 
mand for free constitutional government gains strength on the Continent, in 
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the south as well as the north. The ‘ paternal’ monarchy of Prussia is likel 
soon to be driven to the admission that its children have grown up to man’s 
estate. Austria governs her Italian provinces with a mild and fostering hand ; 
the wealth of Milan and the returning prosperity of Venice are universally 
admitted ; and, in fact, nearly every subject of the Lombardo- Venetian king- 
dom may enjoy as much temporal happiness as he pleases, always provided 
that he is prepared to give up all idea of having a free mind or a free soul ; 
but this sacrifice is made with increasing reluctance. As for Sardinia, Naples, 
the Papal States, and others of the minor Italian governments, nothing can 
be more exasperating than their oppressions. While waiting for the dawn of 
a brighter day, we in a are apt to confound every insensate attempt at 
revolt with that revival of freedom for which we are watching, and we need 
far better information than is generally accessible respecting the details of the 
internal condition of Italy. A large body of such information is contained in 
this — the author of which is a celebrated professor and political writer 
at Heidelberg. 

Stieglitz: Istrien und Dalmatien. (Istria and Dalmatia.) 

Berghaus: Physikalischer Atlas, Part XII., mit Text. One of the most 
valuable contributions yet made to physical geography. In an extended series 
of large maps, all the slestaal conditions and features of the earth are accurately 
represented. A new atlas is announced in Edinburgh, which will include the 
principal maps in Berghaus’ Physical Atlas. 

The Chevalier Bunsen’s long expected work on Egypt has appeared under 
the title of gyptens Stelle in der Weltgeschichte. (The position of Egypt 
in the World’s History.) The first three volumes are published. 


6. Classical Literature. 


J. C. F. Bahr: Geschichte der Rémischen Literatur. This new edition of 
Bihr’s well known History of Roman Literature is so much enlarged and 
improved as to be almost a new work. 

. F. W. Hoffmann: Bibliographisches Lexikon der gesammten Literatur 
der Griechen. This lexicon of Hoffmann’s is by far the best guide to Greek 
bibliography. ‘This new edition includes the titles of all the principal editions 
of the ancient Greek authors, of the translations of them into all languages, 
and of works illustrating them, up to the present time. 

G. M. Schmidt: Diatribe in Dithyrambum Poetarumque dithyrambicorum 
reliquias. 

uralt: Beitriige zur alten Literatur, oder Untersuchungen iiber Philo, 
Plinius I., Ptolemiius, Dionysius Areopagita, Hephestio, Porphyrius, Basilius, 
Olympiodor, und Theodor Metochita. This work contains investigations 
concerning the above writers, founded on MSS. at St. Petersburg. Appended 
to it are some unedited Greek inscriptions. 

Cl. Ptolemei Geographia, Edid. C. F. A. Nolbe. Great want has long 
been felt by scholars of a new and convenient edition of Ptolemy. This want 
is now supplied by the eminent Leipsic printer, Tauchnitz, the productions of 
whose press are generally as remarkable for their accuracy as for their great 
cheapness. 

ales : Scenen aus dem gelehrten Leben bei Griechen und Rémern. 
(Scenes from learned life among the Greeks and- Romans.) A work of a 
popular character, by an eminent scholar. 

ius: Inscriptiones Greece Ineditee, Fasc. III. Ross is one of the most 
eminent of those German scholars who have been pursuing archeological 
investigations in Greece, under the patronage of the government of King Otho. 
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The a in this part of his collection are from several of the islands of 
the Agean. 

Ulrici, Dr. H.: Geschichte der Hellenischen Dichtkunst. (History of 

Greek Poetry.) 2 vols. In addition to great clearness of arrangement, and 
an admirable method of citing authorities, this work has the merit of being 
se, 4 a In each of these points it is very superior to the similar work 
b e. 
"The excellent Classical Dictionary (Real-Encyclopiidie der Classischen 
Alterthumswissenschaft), which has been publishing for the last five or six 
years, under the editorship of Professor Pauly, and which has advanced to the 
end of the letter I, has lately passed, by the death of the editor, into the hands 
of Professors Walz and Teuftel. 

Bernhardy : Grundriss der Griechischen Literatur mit einem vergleichenden 
Ueberblick der Rémischen. (General view of Greek Literature, with a com- 
parative survey of that of Rome.) 2 vols. The first volume of this work, 
which was published in 1836, contains an outline of the whole subject, down 
to the fall of the Eastern empire. The second, which has just appeared, con- 
tains the history of Greek poetry. We are informed that one of the first 
scholars in Germany, who is himself distinguished for his works on Greek 
literature, characterizes this volume as the best that has been yet written on 
the subject. 

Becker’s Handbuch der Rémischen Alterthiimer, which we noticed in our 
first part, has provoked a fierce literary conflict between the author and Pro- 
fessor Urlichs, of Bonn. The controversy arises out of the differences of 
opinion between Dr. Becker on the one hand, and the Chevalier Bunsen and 
Professor Urlichs on the other, upon the subject of Roman topography. 
Besides the pamphlets on both sides published in Germany, there is an article 
on the subject by Urlichs in the July number of the ‘Classical Museum.’ 
Professor Urlichs has also published, in conjunction with Dr. Platner, an 
abridgment of the ‘ Beschreiburg der Stadt Rom,’ under the title of ‘ Be- 
schreibung Roms.’ - 

Kayser, W. C.: Historia Critica Tragicorum Grecorum. 

Schémann, G. F.: Des Zschylos Eumeniden. Deutsch mit Einleitung und 
Anmerkungen. This is the second of the tragedies of Aschylus which 
Schémann has translated. ‘The first was the Prometheus. His notes are 
valuable. 

umpt, A. W.: de M. T. Ciceronis ad M. Brutum et Bruti ad Ciceronem 
Epistolis que vulgo feruntur. 
_ A. de Jongh : Pindarica. 

Schneidewin : Brevis disputatio de loco Horatii, Serm. IT. 3, 18, &c. 

S. Aur.‘ Propertii Elegiarum, Lib. IV. Edidit G. A. B. Hertzberg. 4 vols. 8vo. 

Winckelmann und die Archiologie, Eine Rede von G. F. Schémann. 

Unger, R.: Commentationes de Thebarum Boeticarum primordiis, de fluviis 
fontibusque Thebani agri et de Urbis Thebane portis. 

Vita Asopi. Ex Vratislaviensi ac partim Monacensi et Vondobonensi codi- 
cibus nunc primum edidit Ant. Westermann. 

Jacobs, v.: Vermischte Schriften, 8 und letzter Band. This volume com- 
= the collection of the miscellaneous writings of the distinguished scholar, 

rederick Jacobs. 

Censorini de Die natali. Ed. O. Jahn. 

Plauti Bacchides. Ed. G. Hermann. 

Aristotelis Categorie, Arabice, ex versione Isaaci Honeini Filii. Ed. Jut. 
Th. Zenker. 

Demosthenis Orationes selectee. Ed. Sauppius, Vol. I. 
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7. General Literature. 


Poésies de V. Hugo, de Lamartine, de Delavigne, et de Béranger. Antho- 
logie dédiée 4 la Jeunesse, par Ch. Graeser. 

Alex. Dumas: Vingt ans aprés: Suite des Trois Mousquetaires. France 
possesses no livelier or more agreeable writer than Alexander Dumas. The 
present work is a sequel to his tale of ‘The Three Musketeers.’ 

Bibliothéque Francaise. Under this title the Messrs. Didot are publishing 
a collection of the classical French authors, in a cheap and elegant form. The 
series includes the works of Barthélémy, Beaumarchais, Boileau, Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue, Chateaubriand, Corneille, Courier, Delille, Fénélon, La Fontaine, 
La Harpe, Le Sage, Massillon, Moliére, Montaigne, Montesquieu; Pascal, and 
the other French moralists; the Minor Poets; Racine, Madame de Stael, 
Madame de Sévigné ; the early French dramatists ; Voltaire and Volney. 


8. Fine Arts. 


Retzsch : Gallerie zu Shakespear, Part 8. Kénig Heinrich IV. mit Erlaut. 
von H. Ulrici. The justly-earned fame of Retzsch makes it superfluous to sa 
anything in his praise. his Outlines to Schiller, Géthe, and Biirger are all 
but perfect, and so are some of his Outlines to Shakspeare, those to Macbeth 
for instance. If, in some points, he falls below himself, it is in personifying 
characters which, since the revival of the love of Shakspeare, we have n 
accustomed to flatter ourselves that none but an Englishman can fully under- 
stand. Thus Retzsch’s Falstaff, in the Merry Wives of Windsor, was, to 
speak plainly, a failure. We have not yet seen the illustrations to Henry IV., 
but we trust that the Falstaff of that play has given our artist a new inspira- 
tion. The text, by Ulrici, which accompanies Retzsch’s Outlines, is a valuable 
zesthetic commentary on our great poet. 

Panofka Griechen und Griechinnen. Bilder Antiquen Lebens. In these 
two works the persons and life of the Greeks are sdnledily depicted, from 
existing monuments. 

9. Obituary. 

We ought to have mentioned earlier the death of the celebrated geologi 
naturalist, and Alpine explorer, de Saussure, which took place in April, at 
Geneva, where he was born on the 14th of October, 1767. The museum col- 
lected by him is one of the most interesting objects at Geneva. 

On the 5th of May, at Wernsdorf, in Saxony, the pastor, F. C. Gelpke, who 
is known to biblical scholars as the author of the best defence of the Pauline 
origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The title of the work is ‘ Vindicie 
originis Pauline ad Hebreos Epistole nova ratione tentate.’ 

6 n the 11th of May, at Meissen, the celebrated scholar, Baumgarten- 
rusius. 


On the 21st of April, at Paris, Dr. J. F. Gail, a distinguished philologer. 
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INDEX. 


Alexander, Rev. W. L., Memoir of the 
Rey. John Watson, Secretary to the 
Congregational Union of Scotland, 270. 

Allegorical Interpretation of Scripture, 
173; supposes a double sense of scrip- 
ture, 175 ; typical interpretation, a sys- 
tem, 176; design of the allegorical, 
177; the Jews follow it, 180; Philo 
and the apostolic fathers, 181; Alex- 
andrian school, 183; danger of, 185 ; 
Eusebius, Ephrem, &c., allegorizers, 
187; Jerome and Augustine, 188; the 
Greek fathers more given to allegory 
than the Latins, 189; rules of inter- 
pretation; design of the Holy Spirit, 
192; spiritualizing of Mrs. West, 194. 

Animal Magnetism and Ghost-Seeing, 
402; Mrs. Hauffe, the ghost-seer, fa- 
mily, 405 ; her history, 406; her visions, 
407 ; medical treatment of her, 408; 
account of her, by Dr. Kerner, 409 ; 
her descriptions of spirits, 410 ; six de- 
grees of animal magnetism, 412; phe- 

of ism, 413; remark- 
able facts, 414; cases of somnambulism, 
416; case of a young girl, 417; facts 
regarding mesmerism, 419; failure of 
it in Scotland, 420; phreno-mesmer- 
ism accounted for, 421; inner-sight of 
Zschokke, 422; failure of mesmeric pre- 
tences, 424; cases of Mrs. Hauffe, 425 ; 
others equally strange, case of Mary 
Jobson, 426; lovers of the marvellous, 
427. 

Badham, Dr., Insect Life, 284. 

Bampton Lecture of J. J. Conybeare, 
173, See allegorical interpretation, 182. 

Barreswill et A Sahrero, Appendice de 
Analyse Chimique, 586. 

Barrett, Elizabeth B., Poems by, in two 
vols., 337; real poets, 339 ; Miss Bar- 
rett, a Christian, 340; her beauties and 
defects, 341; drama of the Exile, 346 ; 
Lucifer and Gabriel, 347; Flower- 
spirits, 348 ; Vision of Poets, 349; her 
shorter poems better, 351; fine talents 
of Miss Barrett, 352. 

Berzelius, J., Rapport Annuel, sur les 
Progres de la Chimie, 586. 

Bewick, Thomas, History of British 
Birds. A General History of Quad- 
rupeds. Popularity of his works, 554; 


histrade of engraver, and prize from the 
Society of Arts, 557; his work in 
London, 558; he settles at Newcastle, 
559; his History of Quadrupeds, and 
of British Land-Birds, 560; his death, 
his works, 562; his local attachment, 
564; his character, 570. 


Biblical Repository and Classical Review, 


Nos. L., I1., IIL, Third Series. New 
York, 273. 


Bickersteth, Rev. E., Signs of the Times 


of the East, a Warning, &c., 272. 


Bloomfield’s Poems, 593. 
British Art. 


Increased regard to the fine 
arts, 466; in Greece and Italy, 467 ; 
sculpture in Wells Cathedral, 469; 
patronage of the arts, 468 ; Rubens 
visits Charles I., 469 ; England patron 
of the fine arts, 470; popular regard, 
471; Art-unions, 471; government 
patronage, 473 ; influence of the French 
Revolution, school of Munich and 
Paris, 474; natural subjects, 476; taste 
of Wilkie, 477 ; English geniuses, 478; 
the Royal Commission, 479; its prizes 
compared with those of Florence, 480; 
rewards of artists, cartoon-drawing and 
fresco-painting, 481; the National Gal- 
lery, 482; a larger building required, 
one in Edinburgh, and one in Dublin, 
with a Gallery of Art, 483; reports by 
Barry and Hallam, 484; progress of the 
arts in England, 486; reports of Mr. 
Townsend and Mrs. M‘lan, 488. 


Brougham, Lord, Men of Letters, 197 ; 


his Life of Voltaire, 198; inferior to 
that of Condorcet, 199; Voltaire’s 
works, 205; the dramatic, 208; his 
prose writings, 213 ; his character, 216 ; 
life of Rousseau, 217 ; confessions, 218 ; 
state of French society, 219; lives of 
scientific men, 220; discoveries in che- 
mistry, 221; chemists in the reign of 
George III., 227; Dr. Stephen es, 
229; Mr. Black, 233; Hon. H. Ca- 
vendish, 243; Dr. Priestley’s life and 
discoveries, 253. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 589. 
Candlish, Dr., Relations of the Churches 


of Christ. Principles of Union, 270. 


Cargill, W., Esq., on the Currency. See 


Currency. 
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Carlyle, T., Critical and Miscellaneous 


Essays, 5 vols., 297. See German 
Philosophy. 


Catholic claims, the, a Letter to the Lord 


Bishop of Cashel, by Baptist W. Noel, 
M.A.,, 5438. See Church of Ireland. 


Church History, Elements of, by Dr. 


Welsh, its plan, 72; whatis the church? 
75; notions of Mosheim and Gieseler, 
77; history of Christianity, 80; qua- 
lities of a church historian, 81; what 
such history should be, 84; D’ Aubigné’s 
History of the Reformation, 83 ; church 
history interesting, 89. 


Church of Ireland, extinction of its esta- 


blishment commended, 543; various 
policy, judgment of Mr. Noel, 544 ; his 
view of the claims of Ireland, 545; 
clergy of the Irish church, 547 ; Mr. 
Noel's proposal regarding popery, 548 ; 
policy of electors, 549; of noncon- 
formists, 551; moral courage of Mr. 
Noel, 553. 


Cobbin,Rev.L, Descriptive Testament,589. 
Correspondence between the four Congre- 


gational Churches in Glasgow, &c., on 
the Doctrines of Election and the In- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, 276. 


Currency, Catechism of the, by J. Taylor, 


1; question of currency, its importance, 
2; all interested in it, 3; how to under- 
stand it, 4; its standard gold and 
silver, 6; paper payments, 12; Bank 
Restriction Act, 13; bank of England 
and private banks, 14; issues of paper 
and price of wheat, 15; price of gold, 
18; Peace and Peel’s Bill for cash pay- 
ments, 20; bank circulation and prices, 
21; Small Notes Bill, 22; exportation 
of bullion, 25; panic of 1825, 26 ; dis- 
tress, 28; joint-stock banks, and bank 
of the United States, 29; their failure, 
30; evil of the corn laws, 31; bank of 
England relieved by French loans, 
32; stagnation of foreign trade, 33; 
fall of Melbourne’s ministry, Peel's 
income tax, 34; his commercial 
policy, 36; anti-corn law league, 40; 
state of commerce, 42; inequality of 
taxation, 44. 


Dewar, E., M.A., German Protestantism, 


and the Right of Private Judgment, &c., 
297. See German Philosophy. 


Dobbin, Dr., Dominici Diodati, J. C. 


Neapolitani. De Christo Grece Lo- 
quente Exercitatio, &c., 278. 


Doubleday, T., Esq., the True Law of Po- 


ulation connected with the Food of the 
eople, 428. See Population. 


Drummond, H., Esq., Abstract Principles 


of Revealed Religion: Letter, on the 
Payment of the Roman-catholic Clergy, 
to Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart., M.P., 281; 
Church theories, 282; Maynooth as 
valued by Romanists, 283. 


INDEX. 


Extracts from Neander’s ‘Leben Jesu,’ 
selected and abridged, with reference 
to Strauss’s ‘ Leben Jesu,’ 278. 

Fairbairn, Rev. P., Typology of Scrip- 
ture; or Doctrine of Types, 277. 

Fiction, the literature of popular, 527; 
of former ages, 528 ; modern works of, 
529 ; their immorality, 531 ; improved 
by Miss Edgeworth, and Sir W. Scott. 
536; his Waverley novels, 537; his 
impiety, 538; his injustice to the Scot- 
tish martyrs, 539; story of Elizabeth 
Maclure, 540; more recent novels, 542. 

Foreign Literary Intelligence :—1. theo- 
logy, 292, 594; 2. philosophy, 293, 59453. 
history, 293, 595; 4. biography, 294,595; 
geography, ethnography, travels, &c., 
295, 595; 6. classical literature, 295, 596; 
general literature, 296, 597 ; French phi- 
losophy, 130 ; confessions of Mr. Jouff- 
roy, 130; schools of French philosophy, 
135 ; the elective school, 138; its chief, 
Cousin, 139 ; electicism and its results, 
140; fiine arts, 598; obituary, 598. 

Fleming, Dr., Inquiry into the Properties 
of Monkshood, 585. 

Fownes’s Manual of Chemistry, 590. 

Fysh, Rev. F., M.A., the Divine History 
of the Church, 281. 

German Anthology. By J. C. Mangan, 

2 


58 

German Philosophy ; ideality, 298 ; con- 
troversies of Protestants, 299 ; worldly 
clergy, 302; their dependence on the 
state, 303; Voltaire’s principles infect 
Germany, 304; philosophy of Kant, 
305; his writings, 307 ; Berkeley’s sys- 
tem, 309; principles of Kant, 310; of 
Fichte, 313; of Schelling and Hegel, 
315; testified by Dr. Beard, 316; cor- 
tuptions of Christianity, 317; French 
philosophy, 319 ; its chief teachers, 320; 
defended by Carlyle, 322; his defini- 
tion of Pure Reason, 324; mysticism of 
Kant and Fichte, 326 ; how to counter- 
act it, 329; example of Dr. Chalmers, 
334; duty of English nonconformists, 


335. 

Gold and Silver in Coin. See Currency. 

Greek Grammar, Bromsgrove, 585. 

Gregory, Dr. W., Outlines of Chemistry, 
for the use of Students, 284. 

Hagen, Mrs. H. V., Evenings in the Land 
of Uz, 588. 

Halley, Dr. R., An Inquiry into the Nature 
of the Symbolic Institutions of Christian 
Religion, Part I.: Baptism, 378. See 
Sacramental Theories. 

Hamilton, Dr., on Education, 143. 

Harding, J. D., Principles and Practice of 
Art, 593. 

Harvey, G., R.S.A., the First Reading of 
the Bible in Old St. Paul’s, 592. 

Hengstenberg, Dr., Commentary on the 
Psalms, a work of high promise, 267. 
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Ireland. See Resources of Ireland. 

See Roman Catholic. 

Kane, R., M.D., Industrial Resources of 
Ireland, 353. See Resources. 

Kerner, Justinus, the Seeress of Prevorst ; 
Revelations concerning the Inner-life 
of Man, &c., 402. See Animal Mag- 
netism. 

Klose, C. L., Esq., Memoir of Prince 
Charles Stuart, the young Pretender, 
267; his person and character, 268. 

Kombst, Ethnographical Map of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 285. 

Kosmos, a Survey of Physical Phenomena, 
&e., by A. Von Humboldt, 581. 

Lads of the Factory, 588. 

Leask, W., our Era, Social, Political, Re- 
ligious. The Character of the True 
Church, 272. 

the Hall of Vision, 585. 

Leatham, W. H., Lecture delivered at a 
Literary and Mechanics’ Institution, 
279. 

Lynn, Rev. G. G., Revealed Religion, 
its Evidences and Obligations, 272. 

Maynooth Policy, 104. See Union. 

M‘Combie, W., Memoir of A. Bethune, 587. 

M‘lan, Mrs., 466. See British Art. 

M'Gill, Rev. J., Secret Prayer, 588. 

Milnes, Monckton, Esq., a Tractarian, 
Defender of Sir R. Peel, &c., 129. 

Mitchell, John, Manual of Agricultural 
Analysis, 589. 

Money, an Essay on, its Origin and Use, 
by J. Taylor. See Currency. 

Montgomery, J., Voice from the Sanc- 
tuary, on the Missionary Enterprise. 
American Discourses, 274. 

More, Dr. G., Power of the Soul over the 
Body, scientific and Christian, 268; 
Popular Phrenology, 296. 

Mulder, Dr. G., Chemistry of Vegetable 
and Animal Physiology, 283. 

Nonconformist Colleges, Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings of Delegates from various, 289. 

Nonconformists, liberal politics, 105 ; 
views of Romanism, 106; opposition to 
it, 108; Romanism in Ireland, 112; 
memorial of the Roman prelates, 113; 
systems of religion, 114; politics since 
the restoration, 115; Whig statesmen 
and Maynooth, 116; creed of liberal 
politicians, 118 ; religion of state church- 
men, 119; of the higher classes, 120 ; 
ideas of government by nonconformists, 
124 ; mistakesof liberal politicians, 126; 
duty of nonconformists, 127. 

Origen, his Lifeand Works. Alexandria 
the centre of learning, 492 ; its magni- 
ficence, 493; its professors of philo- 
sophy and religion, 495; its professed 
Christianity, 496 ; Pantaenus, Clement, 
Origen, 497; martyrdom of Origen’s 
father, 498; he becomes catechist at 
Alexandria, 499 ; his mode of life, 500; 


NO. IV. ss 


his writings, 502; ordained presbyter, 
503; persecuted, 504; degraded and 
banished, 506; he settles at Caesarea, 
507 ; his last days and death, 508 ; his 
works, 510; his opinions, 515 ; his me- 
rits and character, 525. 

Parsons, Rev. B, Education the Birth- 
right of every Human Being, 280. 

Philip, Robert, the Comforter, or, the 
Love of the Spirit, 274. 

Poems, by A. Tennyson. See Tennyson. 

Popular Education, two parties seek it, 
143; attempt of Sir J. Graham, 144; 
views of Dr. Hamilton, 145; topics of 
his Essay, 147 ; increase of population, 
148; condition of the poor, 149; com- 
parative mortality of towns and cities, 
152; education in foreign countries, 
154; in France and Prussia, 156. 

Population, the True Law of, 428 ; the- 
ory of Malthus, 429; its viciousness, 
430; Mr. Doubleday’s work, 433; in- 
crease in the United States, 435; the true 
principle of, 436 ; proofs, 438 ; mankind 
in various states, 440; decrease of no- 
bility, 441; increase under privation, 
442; in different countries, Japan, 444 ; 
Ireland, 445; in the poorer parts of 
England, 447 ; Mr. Chadwick’s tables, 
448 ; late marriages, 449 ; statistics of 
England, 451; increase of population in 
poverty, Scotland, Germany, 453; de- 
crease in England, 455; north-eastern 
tribes, 458; ancient Rome, 460 ; the true 
law shows the benevolence of God, 462; 
folly of Malthus’ checks, 463; morality 
of the true law, 464. 

Quarterly Review, Art. Ireland, 287. 
See Roman Catholic. 

Remains of Rev. M. Mc Kenzie, 583 

Remarks on a Charge by Archdeacon 
Hare, 591. 

Resources of Ireland imperfectly known, 
353; its natural riches, 355; its geo- 
logical structure, 356; its metals, 357; 
former Irish trade in iron, 362; its tin, 
gold, and silver, 363; its coal fields, 
364 ; various fuel, 367; its water power, 
368 ; railroads, 370; Irish agriculture, 
373; improvements, 375; Irish labour, 
376; anticipations for Ireland, 377. 

Revelations of Russia and the Emperor 
Nicholas, 91. See Russia. 

Reynard the Fox, 580. 

Roberts, E. P., Poems by, 585. 

Robertson, J., Esq., Report on the 
Amount and Causes of Death in Man- 
chester, 279. 

Roman-catholic Church in Ireland. A 
Letter to Sir R. Peel, on the Endow- 
ment, 286; policy of statesmen, 288. 

Rose, Heinrich, Qualitative Analysis of 
Inorganic Substances, 285. 

Ruchat, Abraham, History of the Refor- 
mation in Switzerland, abridged from 
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the French, by Rev. J. Collinson, 

M.A., 274. 

Russia, its Government and Society, 92; 
works on, 92; character of the Em- 
peror, 93; horrible tyranny of Russia, 
95; aristocracy, officials, and serfs of 
Russia, 96; education, 98; its social 
state, 99; venality, 100; social de- 
pravity, 103. 

Sacramental Theories, 378; divers opinions 
beneficial, 380; uniformity not of God, 
381; diversity inevitable, 384; consistent 
with bfotherly love, 385; civil rulers 
in establishing their opinions generate 
intolerance, 326; church priests enemies 
to liberty, 388; improvements in re- 
ligious controversy, 390; Dr. Halley’s 
volume on Baptism, 391; what are 
sacraments? 392; their pretended grace, 
393; church-of-England sacraments,394; 
confirmation, 395 ; John’s baptism, bap- 
tismal regeneration, 396; four theories 
of it, 397; Dr. Pusey’s theory, 399 ; not 
taught by Christ, 400; excellence of Dr. 
Halley’s volume, 402. 

Scottish Church, 269. See Sydow. 

Scott, Walter, Existence of Evil Spirits 
proved, and their Agency, particularly 
in Relation to the Human Race, Ex- 
plained and Illustrated, 273. 

Shaw, Rev. R., Exposition of the West- 
minster Confession, 587. 

Sir ‘D. Brewster and the British Quarterly 
Review, 576; reply of the reviewer, 576. 

Sirr, Rev. J. D., D.D., Memoir of the 
Hon. and Most Rev. Power le Poer 
Trench, last Archbishop of Tuam, 275. 

Sketches of Sermons on Christian Mis- 
sions, 589. 

Smith, Dr. W., School Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, abridged 
from the larger Dictionary, 285. 

Smytb, T., D.D., Romish and Prelatical 
Confirmation Examined, 590. 

Stratten, T., Argument against A postolical 
Succession, 592. 

Strictures on a Letter of T. C., Pastor of 
the Church of Christ worshipping in 
the Independent Chapel, Riddings, 280. 

Sybil, or the two Nations. By B. D’Israeli, 
M.P., 159. 

Sydow, Rev. A., Scottish Church Question, 
269. The best account of that question. 

Tennyson’s Poems, 46; qualities of 

a poet, 48; objectors against poetry, 


INDEX. 


T. C. Savill, Printer, 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden. 


50; ‘its 51; faults and 

merits of Mr. Tennyson, 52; his Lotos, 

53; female portraits, 55; St. Simeon 

Stylites, 57; the talking oak, 58; the 
day dream, 59; Mariana and the lady 
of Shalott, 62 ; worthless songs, 66 ; 
a German fairy tale, 67; faults and 
beauties, 68. 

Thorn, John H., Life of Rev. Blanco 
White, written by himself, with his 
correspondence, 3 vols., 276. A book, 
detailing his conversion fromRomanism. 

Thorpe, History of England under the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings, translated from 
the German of Dr. Lappenberg, 264 ; 
Anglo-Saxon Slavery, 266. 

Tombs, J. W., Pneumatogony, 591. 

Townsend, H. J., Esq., Reports to the 
Government School of Design, 466. 
See British Art. 

Twiss, Travers, D.C.L., F.R.S., On Cer- 
tain Tests of a Thriving Population. 
Four Lectures before the University of 
Oxford, in 1845, 428. See Population. 

Typology, 277. See Fairbairn. 

Union of all Christians possible, desir- 
able, and necessary, with incidental 
Remarks on Apostolical Succession. By 
a Clergyman, 275. 

Union of England and Ireland. By 
M. Milnes, 104. See Nonconformists. 

Walters, H., B.D., and F.R.S., First 
Letter to the Lord Bishop of Salisbury 
on his Episcopal Charge of 1842, 
against tractarianism, 273. 

Welsh, Dr., 72. See Church History. 

Wellington Banquet, the, 592. 

White, Rev. J. Blanco, 276. See Thorn. 

Wills, Rev. J., A Summary View of the 
Evidences of Christianity, in a letter 
from the Right Hon. C. K. Bushe, late 
Chief-Justice of the King’s Bench, 279. 

Wills, Rev. J., Dramatic Sketches, 588. 

Wylie, Rev. G. A., Region of Fulfilled 
Prophecy, 586. 

Young, Dr., Lectures on Natural Phi- 
losphy, 584. 

Young England, leaders, 159; Mr. 

D'Israeli’s Sybil, 162; style of the 

work, 163; its chief characters, 164; 

Sybil Gerard, 166; her family, 167; her 

father a chartist, 168; Sybil is married 

to an earl, 170; Hoaxem, a political 
agent of Sir R. Peel, 171; worn-out 

doctrines of the work, 172. 
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